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DAMROSCH QUITS AS 
ORATORIO DIRECTOR 


New York Chorus Loses Conductor 
Who Had Served It for 
Many Years 


After many years of conspicuous suc- 
cess as the conductor of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, of New York, Frank Damrosch 
handed in his resignation at the annual 
meeting of the society last week owing to 
the press of his other duties. Chief among 
these are Mr. Damrosch’s executive activi- 
ties as the head of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. Mr. Damrosch still retains his 
conductorship of the Musical Art Society. 

Last season Mr. Damrosch resigned from 
his position with the Oratorio Society, but 
he later reconsidered his decision. Early 
last week he sent the following letter of 
resignation to William B. Tuthill, the sec- 
retary of the society: 

Dear Mr. Tuthill: 

After serious consideration, I have come 
to the decision that I must resign from the 
leadership of the Oratorio Society. 

Under the influence of the splendid suc- 
cess achieved by the society in the recent 
Brahms festival, I thought that I. might 
continue to serve, and it was with this in- 
tention that I have formulated the condi- 
tions which I believed necessary to the 
proper conduct of the work of the chorus, 


which I submitted to the executive com- 
mittee a short time ago. 
Since then, however, I have realized 


more and more that in view of my other 
responsibilities,, 1 ought not to undertake 
a task which, however congenial it may be 
in itself, yet exacts from me more time, 
more strength and nervous energy than | 
should take from the principal duties | 
have to perform. 

[ leave the leadership of the Oratorio 
Society with great regret, because of the 
associations and memories reaching back 
forty years, because of the loyalty of the 
chorus and the splendid form shown by it 
during the past season, and because of the 
favorable conditions for work of the high- 
est excellence which the adoption of my 
suggestions at the above-mentioned meet- 
ing of the executive committee assures for 
the future. 

Will you kindly present my resignation 
to the board of directors at the proper 
time? Yours very truly, 

FRANK DAMROSCH. 

[t is understood that the directorship of 
the Oratorio Society, with an annual salary 

f $7,000, was offered to Dr. A. S. Vogt, 


onductor of the famous Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto. 
Dr. Vogt, however, declined the offer. 


le sailed Tuesday to remain in Europe for 
ne year, after which he will return to 
oronto to reorganize the Mendelssohn 
hoir, 


Annual Exodus to Europe of Music’s 
Leading Lights 


Steamships from New York to Europe 
is week have carried a precious cargo 
musicians. On the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
iling Tuesday, were Enrico Caruso, An- 
nio Scotti, Geraldine Farrar, Dinh Gilly, 
ndrés de Segurola, Alfred Hertz and 
illiam Guard, all of the Metropolitan 
era Company, and on the Princess Irene 
ere were Albert Reiss, Otto Goritz, Giu- 
Rossi, Antonio Pini-Corsi, Lodovico 
tacco, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Angelo 
da and Lucia Fornaroli, of the same 
ganization. 
Miss Farrar goes to fill her annual en- 
gement at the Berlin Royal Opera and 
ruso will devote his attentions for a 
e to Paris, where he will create the 
e of Johnson in “The Girl of the Golden 
st.” M. Gilly will sing at the Kur- 
sten Opera in Berlin and later at Cov- 
Garden. 
eopold Stokowski, recently conductor 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, was another 
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LEON ROTHIER 


Eminent French Basso of the Metropolitan Opera House—The Larger Portrait 
Shows Him as “Mephistopheles”—He Will Make a Concert Tour Next Season 





Tuesday sailer. He goes first to London 
to conduct the London Symphony Orches- 
tra. He was accompanied by Mrs. Sto- 
kowski (Olga Samaroff, the pianist). 
Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor of the Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir, sailed Tuesday with 
his family for a year’s vacation, and one 
of his fellow travelers was Manayer C. E. 
Ellis of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Jules Speck, Carl Jorn and_ Giulio 
Scotti, of the Metropolitan, were booked 
to sail on the France May 2, and Lenora 
Sparkes sails May 4 on the Caronia. 
Mme. Fremstad is booked for the Katser 
Wilhelm der Grosse on May 7 and Mme 
Gadski will depart May 14 on the Kron 
prinzessin Cecilte. 


English Royalty Now Smiles Upon Mr. 


Hammerstein 

Lonpon, April 29.—King George and 
Queen Mary, together with a great array 
of royalty and social leaders, attended a 
benefit performance given at Hammer 
stein’s London Opera House for the 
League of Mercy to-day. Thus was one 
of Mr. Hammerstein’s wishes gratified. 
Later he was further honored when he 


was presented to the King. Hammerstein, 
minus his cigar, and wearing a rosette of 
the Legion of Honor, stood in the lobby 
and met many prominent persons. 

King George shook Mr. Hammerstein’s 
hand warmly and said he appreciated the 
«forts Mr. Hammerstein was making and 
that he was delighted to be in his house. 

“IT am proud to shake the hand of the 
King of England,” replied the impresario. 

Still, the American mianager, viewing 
the matter from a box-office standpoint, 
did not seem to regard the attendance of 
his royal patrons as pointing to its con 
tinuation or portending future success. 
His “Why don’t they come?” has now been 
changed to “Why don’t they pay?” 

At the performance, in which the Gar- 
den Scene from “Faust” was sung by four 
Americans, Felice Lyne, Lydia Locke, Or- 
ville Harrold and Henry Weldon, the King 
and Queen applauded heartily and later 
the Queen sent for Miss Lyne and had a 
fifteen minute chat with her. 

“You are part American, are you not?” 
asked Her Majesty. 

“T thank Your Majesty for your kind 
the little singer replied, “but I am 
American.” 
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ERNST KUNWALD Ih 
CINCINNATI'S CHOICE 


Berlin Conductor Chosen as Di- 
rector for _-Orchestra — To 
Arrive Here Next Month 


. CINCUENATI, April 29—Musical Cincin- 
nati is agog over the announcement that 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, at present director of 
the Berlin Philharmonic . Orchestra, will 
be the successor to Leopold Stokowski, as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the Directors of the Orches» 
tra Association are being congratulated by 
the concert patrons and all interested in 
the success of the orchestra for their wis- 
dom and business acumen in securing Dr. 
Kunwald. 

It is felt that the very high artistic po- 
sition Dr. Kunwald has held will lend dig- 
nity and distinction to the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, and his coming will be welcomed 
universally by local patrons of the or- 
chestra, both in Cincinnati and elsewhere. 

As a musician Dr. Kunwald stands in 
rank among the most famous conductors 
of to-day. He is known to be_ well- 
grounded in the classics, endowed with a 
poetic imagination and great skill as a di- 
rector, and as a man of broad education, a 
highly cultured musician whose talent in- 
variably inspires his band to great achieve- 
ments. 

It is stated now that Dr. Kunwald was 
the first choice of the Board three years 
ago, when Leopold Stokowski was en- 
gaged, but as the money was not at that 
time subscribed which made a sufficiently 
tempting offer possible, he signed a three 
years’ contract to conduct the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. 


Among the Cincinnati musicians. who 
know Dr. Kunwald are Theodor Bohl- 
mann, pianist, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 


Faculty, and Mr. Julius 


tory of Music 
the Conservatory 


Sturm, ’cellist, also of 
Faculty. 

Early in June Dr. Kunwald will come 
to Cincinnati to look after details incident 
to the work of next season. 

Dr. Kunwald made his American début 
as a guest conductor at the Philharmonic 
concerts in New York City on February 
9 and 10, 1906. He is forty-five years old. 
He originally studied for law, and took 
his degree at the University of Bonn, and 
subsequently practised in the courts of Vi- 
enna. He was an amateur musician of 
note, and made such a name for himself 
in the Austrian capital that he finally de- 
cided to devote all his time to music, and 
with that purpose in view went to Leipsic 
and completed his musical studies. 

He began his professional career as 
chorus master at the Leipsic Opera House 
and soon obtained similar work with other 
musical organizations. In 1901 he went to 
Madrid to introduce Wagner’s music 
dramas in Spain. The following year he 
conducted symphony concerts in Barcelona 
and was decorated by the Dowager Queen 
of Spain with the order of Isabella the 
Catholic 

From 1902 to 1905, Dr. Kunwald was 
conductor of the Municipal Opera House 
in Frankfort, where he won marked rec- 
ognition for his splendid production of 
Berl‘oz’s “Ia Damnation de Faust.” 


Otto Goritz to Appear in Concerts Next 
Season 


Loudon Charlton has concluded arrange- 
ments with Otto Goritz, the great German 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
for a concert tour next For sev- 
eral seasons Mr. Goritz has been one of the 
indispensable members of the Metropolitan 
force. Not only is he the possessor of a 
remarkably fine voice, but of histrionic 


season. 


ability such as few operatic artists can 
boast. While Mr. Goritz has devoted him- 
self in America almost exclusively to 
opera, his reputation abroad rests in a 


large on his achieve- 
and oratorio 


measure quite as 
ments in concert. His recital 
répertoire is extensive, 
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MAKING MUSIC ON OCEAN LINERS 


Heroism of The “ Titanic’s” Band Calls Attention to the Work 
Done by Musicians on the Big Transatlantic Steamers— 
Breaking Down the Barriers of Formality ( 








USIC’S influence upon the inner work- 

ings of the mind has never been so 
potently demonstrated as it was bv the 
heroism of the ship’s band of the Titanic 
in their playing of inspiring music as that 
ill-fated vessel went to the bottom. Not 
only did these strains strengthen the cour- 
age of the unfortunate passengers and 
crew, but they helped the musicians them- 
selves to face Eternity with a smile. This 
may serve to remind the public of the im- 
portant part played by music on the great 
ocean liners, a part generally in a lighter 
mood but one which rises to heights of 
tragic power when the occasion demands. 

In its most personal and unprofessional 
forms music is the great element which 
makes for sociability on shipboard. The 
men have the smoking room as a creator 
of good fellowshin and the women and 
children have their own individual pur- 
suits, but the music room is one gathering 











most important lines does not carry any 
orchestras on board its steamers. It can 
be stated, however, that the German lines 
give their patrons a musical feast on a 
particularly elaborate scale. This is to be 
expected from the importance of music in 
the every day life of the average German. 
The George Washington can muster an or- 
chestra of eighteen men for important 















































In the Music Room of the “Berlin’—Musical Ability on the Part of Passengers 
Always Insures a Wide Acquaintanceship During the Voyage 


place where all may join in informal so- 
cial life. With the laying aside of con- 
ventionality, which is necessary in this 
floating community, the piano becomes an 
inanimate chaperone which sanctions the 
acquaintance of the passengers who gather 
around it out of a common love for 
music. The young person who can 
sing or play the piano may find such mu- 
sical ability an “open sesame” to admission 
into friendship with people who ‘would in- 
sist upon all sorts of introductions and 
credentials when on land. 

Within the last few years the increase 
in luxurious appointments on the big ships 
has been accompanied by a corresponding 
elaboration of the music provided by the 
various companies for the edification of 
their passengers. An early form of marine 
music, and one still followed to some ex- 
tent, is that played by the Stewards’ Band. 
When a man applied for a position as 
steward one of the first questions asked of 
him was that of his ability to play some 
musical instrument. The possession of 
such talent would mean his securing a 
billet the duration of which was limited 
only by his attention to duty. 

From this beginning the bands on the 
ocean greyhounds have grown in size and 
excellence until some of them are miniature 
symphony orchestras. The term ‘band’ is 
used in its European sense and does not 
mean an organization of wind instruments, 
as the word is understood in America. On 
many of the ships, however, the musicians 
are able to “double in brass,” that is, they 
play as a string orchestra or a band just 
as the occasion requires. The brass in- 
struments are more suited for playing on 
deck, while the strings fit into the intimate 
atmosphere of the dining saloon. 

It is impossible to make any general 
statements regarding the music on the 
transatlantic vessels because each steam- 
ship line and in fact each ship has a cus- 
tom all its own. For instance one of the 


events. A few of these are stewards who 
unite with the regular musicians in the big 
concerts. On the Kaiser Wilhelm II there 
is an orchestra of sixteen men who enter- 
tain the passengers as a convertible or- 
chestra band under the capable direction of 
Bandmaster Weiss. 

Some ocean giants like the Amerika and 
the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria carry two 
separate bands. This is caused by the fact 
that they have the Ritz-Carlton restaurants 
in addition to the regular dining saloon. 
On the Kaiserin Kappelmeister Instinsky 
conducts his twelve musicians in the dining 
saloon, while another half dozen play in 
the Ritz, tea being an especially popular 
function in this cozy retreat. A pleasing 
feature of these tea room programs is the 
appearance of musicians in characteristic 
national costumes who sing folk songs in 
addition to introducing instrumental music. 

Generally speaking the music of a ship’s 
band is heard four times during the day. 
Ten o'clock in the morning finds the men 
playing on deck for the loungers who sun 
themselves in the steamer chairs. Next 
the musicians officiate at luncheon and at 
dinner in the first cabin. The second-class 
passengers have ‘a concert of their own at 
nine in the evening and emigrants in the 
steerage get at second hand only such 
strains of music as are wafted up to their 
deck from the concerts of the more for- 
tunate passengers. 

Aside from these regular concerts there 
are a number of other uses for music on 
the various boats. Chief of these is the 
playing for dances which are arranged by 
the lively young passengers. These often 
occur on the deck, which in unpleasant 
weather is enclosed with canvas. Another 
effective ceremony is the raising and low- 
ering of the flag, which is sometimes ac- 
companied by appropriate music from the 
band. When the vessel leaves a port the 
band is an important figure in the gayety 
of the departure, playing some lively mel- 








The Morning Concert on the Deck of 
the “Kaiserin Auguste Victoria” 


ody, preferably the national air of the 
country which is being left behind. A 
novel variety of this beginning of the trip 
was the recent departure of the Mauretania 
at one o'clock at night, when the people 
who came to the dock in evening attire, 
after the theater or opera, made this a 
gala event, to which the band provided a 
spirited accompaniment. 

One of the important happenings during 
the voyage is the captain’s dinner, of which 
one of the features is a_ procession of 
stewards bearing the ices on illuminated 
trays and, alternating with them, members 
of the band playing some folk tune. Some 
of the liners have employed a musical 
alarm clock in the shape or the trumpeter 
who toots away on that instrument at 
eight in the morning. Many passengers 
prefer, however, to be awakened by the 
first notes of the morning concert at ten. 

The members of the band may also be 
called upon to play in the ship’s concert, 
which is arranged by the passengers for 
the benefit of the Seamen’s Fund. This 
event is not found as frequently as it used 
to be, probably because the increased ex- 
cellence of the orchestras makes such en- 
tertainment unnecessary. The purser or 
the captain conspires with some of the 
energetic passengers to arrange a program 
in which the talented travelers take part. 
When operatic or theatrical stars are on 
the passenger list the concert becomes a 
real delight. At one such gathering Henry 
Russell, the manager of the Boston Opera 
Company, told the audience: “I want to 
impress upon you the fact that we have 
persuaded these opera stars to sing for 
nothing. That is very hard to do—as I 
have reason to know.” 

Much variety of taste is found in the 
concert programs on board these vessels. 
The most ambitious music is represented 
as well as the song hit of the latest oper- 
etta. On the steamers of one line each 
passenger is given a book containing the 
list of pieces in the orchestra’s répertoire, 
from which he is privileged to request any 
number which pleases his fancy. This ré 
pertoire runs the gamut of musical works 
three hundred and fifty-two compositions 
ranging from a Wagner selection to a 
“Prosit” intermezzo. 

Many of these orchestral musicians on 
the big liners are concert artists when on 
shore. Fred Clark, one of the Titanic 
musicians, had a considerable reputation 
in Scotland and his voyage on the lost ves- 
sel was his first venture at sea. It is a 
favorite recreation of European musicians 
to book for one passage as a ship’s bands- 
man just for the sake of the trip. This 
is particularly desirable on a craft which 
makes an extended vacation tour, such as 
the popular Mediterranean cruise. On 
these long journeys music is an absolute 
essential to relieve the monotony of a pro- 
tracted stay on shipboard. 


The musician. 


After the Evening Concert—A Dance 


Aboard the “Victoria Luise” 


becomes in this case a member of the 
family. 

It is customary for the passengers to 
make up a purse for the musicians at the 
end of the voyage. Although there are 
many calls upon the pocketbook of the 
tourist he makes a generous contribution 
to the fund which is collected for the 
band, for he realizes his debt to music for 
a great part of his enjoyment of “the life 
on the ocean wave.” ee ew 





PHILHARMONIC SOLOISTS 


Fine Array of Widely Known Artists to 
Appear with Stransky Orchestra 


The Philharmonic Society of New York 
announces a preliminary list of soloists 
and the dates of concerts to be given next 
season in Carnegie Hall, under Josef 
Stransky. Ysaye and Mischa Elman will 
have their first orchestral appearances of 
the season with the Philharmonic, while a 
number of other eminent artists, among 
them Mme. Schumann-Heink, John Mc 
Cormack, Godowsky, Max Pauer and Er 
nest Schelling, will be first heard her: 
next Winter in these concerts. Among 
other soloists secured are Mme. Rappold. 
Namara-Toye, Germaine Schnitzer, Maud 
Powell, Carl Jorn, Zimbalist, Rudolph 
Ganz, Henry P. Schmitt, Leo Schulz, 
Louis Persinger and Reinhold von War 
lich. 

The usual series of sixteen Thursday 
evening concerts will take place on No 
vember 14, 21 and 28; December 12, 19 and 
26; January 2, 16, 23 and 30; February ©, 
13 and 27; March 6, 13 and 27. The Fri 
day Afternoon Series of sixteen concerts 
will fall on November 15, 22 and 29; De- 
cember 13, 20 and 27; January 3, I7, 24 
and 31° February 7, 14 and 28; March 7, 
14 and 28. There will again be given 
eight Sunday afternoon concerts, the dates 
being November 17, December 1, 22 and 
29; January 5 and 26; February 2 and 9. 





Loeffler and Bantock Works for Mac- 
Dowell Chorus 


Among the works which the MacDowell 
Chorus, of New York, under the direction 
of Kurt Schindler, proposes to sing next 
season are Loeffler’s “For One Who Fell 
in Battle,’ which has lately been revised 
by the composer, and Granville Bantock’s 
“Atalanta .in Calydon.” The latter is a 
choral work for triple chorus on words ot 
Swinburne. It is in twenty parts and of 
great difficulty. It has been given wit! 
considerable success at recent English 
music festivals, but the MacDowell Chorus 
holds the rights for the first American 
performance. 


Oscar Saenger’s Grand Opera Tenors 


It appears that Oscar Saenger will have 
a corner in tenors. In London, Orville 
Harrold is singing Romeo in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Frank Pollack is to create the tenor 
roles in the new opera, “Children of Don 
Heinrich Hensel, the Wagnerian tenor, '5 
singing Wagnerian réles in Covent Garden. 
In Berlin Rudolf Berger has just create: 
the tenor rdle in the new opera at th: 
Royal Opera, entitled “Der: Traum,” and 
Paul Althouse has just been engaged 
the Metropolitan Opera House 





The premiere of Camille Erlanger’s new 
opera, “La Sorciére,” at the Paris Opera 
Comique, has been postponed until the 
Autumn 
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MAGGIE TEYTE, POPULAR ENGLISH PRIMA DONNA, DISPORTS AS “ HANSEL” 





Open-Air Poses of Maggie Teyte as “Hansel” in Humper- 
dinck’s Fairy-Tale Opera, “Hansel und Gretel,” Photo- 


graphed Recently on Hotel Lawn at Cannes, France. It 


AGGIE TEYTE, the English prima donna soprano, who sang in America this past 
season with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, and who also ap- 
peared at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, and in concert, with excep- 


tional success, has completed her post-season appearances in concert and opera 


abroad. 


Her appearances included concerts in London, where she was received 


with enthusiasm; several concerts in the Debussy Festival in Paris where she had 
the composer himself as her accompanist, and a number of operatic performances 


and concerts on the Riviera. 


As an interpreter of Debussy, Miss Teyte was chosen by the composer from 
among many artists who desired to appear, and her success fully justified the 


Is Related That Curious Passers-by 
quiries as to the Identity of the “Cute Little Boy” Who 


Made Many In- 





Was Posing for the Photographer 


choice. The honor which the composer 
ments is one not usually accorded singers. 


ances on the Riviera, Miss Teyte won 


paid her art by playing her accompani- 
In her concerts and operatic appear- 
‘remendous success. Her appearance in 


each role was the occasion for a most enthusiastic reception, and she became one 


of the favorite artists of the season. 


Perhaps her greatest success was in 
In her boyish costume, and with her remarkable interpreta- 


“Hansel und Gretel.” 


the role of Hdnsel, in Humperdinck’s 


tion of the part, Miss Teyte achieved a highly artistic creation, the appreciation of 


which grew with every appearance in 


tiating for an American concert tour in 


operatic engagements. 


the part. 
America next season in addition to her 


Miss Teyte is at present nego- 











TECHNICAL ADVANCE IN COMPOSITION 


The Lines on Which American Music Has Made Greatest Im- 
provement, According to Mr. Schirmer 
Attitude Towards the Composer 


The Publisher’s 








‘CHE lines along which American com- 

position has made its most percept- 
ible advance are those of technical im- 
provement,” declared Rudolph Schirmer, 
of the publishing house of G. Schirmer, 
to a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA a 
few days ago. “Naturally, one notices a 
betterment in the character of the music as 
such, and one also remarks a greater num- 
ber of promising figures among the ranks 
‘f composers. But the factor in this up 
ward move that stands forth most strik- 
ngly is the care now given to finish of 
technical workmanship. It is to be ob- 
erved on every hand, in the lightest types 
i popular music as well as in the most 
erious endeavors. Our composers have 
'w come to take their art far more seri 
usly than they used to; they have gone 
ir more deeply and with vastly more 
oroughness into the matter; they have 
tudied assiduously, with 
Even works that lay 


more results 


erywhere apparent. 
’ great claims to pretentiousness or depth 
eveal a mastery of musical craftsman 
ip that in former years was quite foreign 
pieces of a similar caliber. A few years 
steady development have made the 
nerican composer a student. It is no 
nger a question of devoting himself to 
work in a superficial, haphazard man- 


‘In America, as in every country, the 
iblisher finds the greatest demand to be 

music of a popular character. By 
pular’ I do not mean cheap or trivial, 
something that is simple in form and 
e and above all things freely melodi- 

Music of this character has always 
all other kinds as regards salability. 
|. as I say, of late years such works 
€ been produced with much more con- 
tation for technical subtleties and re- 


fiaements than used formerly to be the 
case. An improvement of taste in connec 
tion with the highest forms of music seems 
to influence all the other grades of popular 
taste in a relative degree and I venture 
to, say that even the ragtime output that 
was held in high favor a number of years 
ago would no longer be received with simi- 
lar indulgence. 

“But there is also a constantly growing 














From a flashlight made at a recent banquet of “Th. 
Bohemians.” 


Rudolph Schirmer, Head of the Music 
Publishing House of G. Schirmer 


demand for the higher type of salon music 
of real musical merit, that does not pre- 
sent insuperable technical difficulties. 
Among the foremost writers in this field 
might be mentioned Rudolf Friml, George 
Boyle, Henry Holden Huss, Wilson G. 
Smith, Helen Hopekirk and Arne Oldberg. 
As for song writers of this type we have 
Henry Hadley, Sidney Homer, Huntington 





Woodman, Charles Whitney Coombs, Reg- 
inald de Koven and Mary Turner Salter, 
,to name but a few. The vogue of Sidney 
Homer’s songs is quite amazing and it is 
steadily increasing. They have attained an 
enviable popularity not only in this country 
but in England. They are ordering them 
in London in blocks of five hundred. Mr. 
de Koven’s songs have not lost the hold 
they have always maintained. In former 
years he wrote in the style of the English 
ballad. Nowadays he has gone over to the 
form of the German /ied and the French 
romance, but with results quite as for 
tunate 
Question of Rights 


“But the music publisher cannot always 
take into consideration music which will 
bring him profitable financial returns. Mu- 
sic of the highest character and in large 
forms must always be brought out at a 
monetary loss. We are now about to bring 
out large works—symphonies, overtures, 
concertos, string quartets—by such men as 


Arne Oldberg, Victor Herbert, George 
Soyle, Chadwick, Rubin Goldmark, David 
Stanley Smith and Henry Hadley. The 


publication of the score and parts of a 
symphony approximates in cost something 
like $1,000. But do you think we can hope 
to profit materially by it? Nothing of the 
kind, I assure you. Why, even in Europe 
the works of the greatest symphonic writer 
of the day, Richard Strauss, would entail 
a great loss to the publishers were it not 
for the fact that such enormous sums are 
demanded for performing rights. 

“Why, then, should the publisher under- 
go such inconveniences for the sake of the 
composer? Merely because the dignity 
and standing of the house demand it. 

“If he takes his mission seriously he 
must be willing to make sacrifices in order 
to encourage worthy, ambitious effort in a 
field that holds out no promise of financial 
return. I refer chiefly to symphonic and 
chamber music. 

“Of late we have undertaken the pub- 
lication of operas. This course may or 
may not be financially productive. We 
have brought out ‘Natoma,’ by Victor 
Herbert: we brought out ‘Mona’ by Hora- 
tio Parker, ‘The Jewels of the - Ma- 
donna, by Wolf-Ferrari and ‘The Lovers’ 
Quarrel’ by Attilio Parelli this year and 
next season we shall do ‘Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, by Walter Damrosch. Bear in mind 
that there is such a thing as a good stage 
opera and a good publishers’ opera. A 
work may be in the highest degree effective 
in the theater and yet will eventually prove 





a very poor seller. The fact explains it- 
self. It is obvious that an opera that is 
highly melodious and containing numbers 
that can be detached from their context 
will sell better than one in which the ef- 
fectiveness of the music consists in its 
mere relation with the happenings on 
the stage. ‘Natoma,’ for instance, was a 
sticcess theatrically and it has also proved 
a publisher’s success. The demand for it 
is steadily growing. The ‘Jewels of the 
Madonna’ is the same. ‘Louise,’ though 


always greatly liked in the opera house, has’ 


never been widely demanded by the music- 
buying public. 


A Wider Hearing 


“On the whole | may say that American 
music to-day is receiving a much fairer 
and more widespread hearing among 
\mericans than it used to. But this does 
not argue the existence of ‘nationalism.’ 
We have no ‘nationalism’ in music in this 
country such as they have, for instance, in 
Germany, where they look with distrust 
and jealousy upon all imported music 
Here we do not listen to and applaud 
\merican compositions for the mere rea- 
son that they happen to be American. 

“The concerts of American music which 
we gave in Berlin last Fall were well re 
ceived, I am told, and by a very repre 
sentative public. The main objections 
came from the lesser critics, who were in- 
clined to sneer at the music and treat it 
contemptuously. The leading writers, 
however, acted fairly in every case. There 
had been strong feeling against Americans, 
you see, because ‘Poia’ had been given at 
the Royal Opera and because of the large 
number of prominent American singers en- 
gaged at that institution. Yet I count the 
experiment a success—successful enough, 
for that matter, to repeat again after an 
interval of one or two years.” 


i. #. F 


Ernest Hutcheson Injured While Piaying 
Baseball; Cancels Engagements 


Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist, is an 
earnest devotee of baseball and he recently 
injured his left hand while playing the 
national game. An X-ray photograph re- 
vealed the fact that part of the bone had 
been chipped off the upper joint of his 
fifth finger. As a consequence Mr. Hutche 
son will be unable to use the injured digit 
for several weeks and his Spring engage- 
ments have been canceled up to the first 


of June 
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FOUR BOSTON ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


A Rhapsodical Audience Bids Nikisch Farewell—Two Programs by 
the Local Symphony and a Concert by the Oldest Existing 
Musical Organization in America 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 28, 1912. 


OUR orchestral concerts by three or- 
chestras within the radius of Boston 
and Cambridge, and within half a week, 
is considered a good record hereabouts, 
Bostonians being happily unburdened with 
the plethora of orchestral and other con- 
certs that have driven New York reviewers 
the nearer to their graves during the last 
season. Mr. Nikisch and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra returned to Boston for a 
second concert yesterday afternoon. A late 
train delayed the performance for a full 
hour. The audience was again small, 
though augmented by most of the members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who, 
it was said, were admitted to the hall at 
the special request of Mr. Nikisch, ever re- 
membering his fellow-workers of many sea- 
sons ago. Mr. Nikisch appeared distraught 
and fatigued, yet he gave a memorable 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
“Pathétique” and the other items of a pro- 
gram that included the “Egmont” Over- 
ture, the Wagner excerpts—the Prelude 
and Liebestod from “Tristan,” the forest 
music from “Siegfried,” the Prelude to 
“The Mastersingers.” 

The performance, no doubt patterned 
after other renderings of the same pro- 
gram, which have been reported in Mu- 
sicaL AMERICA, scarcely requires descrip- 
tion. Afterward there was one of the 
greatest demonstrations that have been 


made at any orchestral concert in a num- 
ber of years in this city. The public re- 
mained for nearly ten minutes recalling the 
conductor repeatedly, the latter intimating 
by signs that the orchestra shared his tri- 
umph. When Mr. Nikisch appeared for 
the last time he made it evident by his 
gestrres that his thanks were too great 
for words. The only parallels to this re- 
ception in the memory of the writer were 
the welcomes extended to Richard Strauss 
and Felix Weingartner when they gave or- 
chestral concerts in this city. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, assisted 
by twelve members of the Musical Art 
Club, gave a program of unusual complex- 
ion on the afternoon of the 26th and the 
evening of the 27th in Symphony Hall. 
The funeral march from the “Eroica” 
Svmphony was played in memory of those 
who perished in the recent terrible disaster 
in midocean. The dance of Salomé, from 
Strauss’s opera, completed a list which of- 
fered as well the Nocturnes of Debussy, 
the “Faust” Overture and the “Siegfried 
Tdyll” of Wagner, and two solos by Mr. 
Ferir, the admired first violinist of the 


orchestra. Mr. Ferir played a “Chant Cel- 
tique,” by Cecil Forsyth, and Gustav 
Strube’s ingenious “Danse Fantastique,” 


for viola and orchestra. Mr. Ferir played 
his solos so beautifully on Friday after- 
noon that the Forsyth composition, smug, 
respectable, melodious in its mediocrity, 
became a poem under his hands. The per- 
formance of Debussy’s Nocturnes, in which 
the singers so efficiently aided the orches- 
tra, was one of the finest given this season 
under Mr. Fiedler. The Dance from “Sa- 
lomé” is probably the only portion of the 
drama which this censored city will per- 
ceive, in all probability, for some years to 
come. But let us not rake up what will 
prove in history one of the most comical 
and yet disgracefully provincial actions on 
the part of the authorities here in the his- 
tory of the city. Certainly the action of 
Boston and of other American centers in 
censoring one of the greatest artistic prod- 
ucts of the age will rank as one of the 
discrediting records of artistic barbarism 
which are so joyfully quoted against Amer- 
icans by delighted Europeans. This dance 
is a masterpiece. a symphonic poem in 
itself, of gorgeous and compelling elo- 
quence. 

On Saturday night Mr. Ferir, succumbing 
to a sudden and severe attack of tonsilitis, 
was unable to plav his solos. Berlioz’s 
“Carnaval Romain” was played instead, 
and how charged the piece is with Italian 
light and melody and reckless gaiety! 


Fiedler Organization in Cambridge 


The two other orchestral concerts had 
also features of especial interest. On the 
25th the Symphony Orchestra gave the 
sixth and last of its series of the season 
in Sanders Theater, Cambridge. There was 
the usual attentive and enthusiastic audi- 


ences of Harvard students and other in- 
habiters of the sacred city. Irma Seydel, 
the thirteen or fourteen-year-old daughter 
of T. Seydel, one of the double-bass play- 


‘ers of the orchestra, was soloist of the 


occasion. She appeared in skirts that had 
been made six inches longer on account of 
a dictum which specified that neither Miss 
Seydel nor any other young laay of her 
tender years could appear as a soloist in 
short skirts. Miss Seydel skipped up on 
the stage and played her solo like a charm- 
ing little drum major. I have mentioned 
her successes earlier in the Winter at two 
of the Sunday night concerts at the Boston 
Opera House and on other occasions. She 
continues to study under Charles M. Loef- 
fler. She has had remarkable and legiti- 
mate successes in a number of halls of 
late, and her performance with the sym- 
phony was on the whole such as to con- 
firm the high opinion already formed of 
her talents. She has a clean, well de- 
veloped technic, a tone that is fuller than 
it used to be, but no less pure and refined. 
The piece was the Vieuxtemps Concerto in 
D Minor, which was played with the requi- 
site brilliance and elegance of style. The 
orchestral pieces were Brahms’s Second 
Symphony and Richard Strauss’s “Helden- 
leben.” 


In conclusion there was the concert given 
by the Pierian Sodality Orchestra of Har- 
vard University, in Sanders Theater, on 
the 24th. Sodality is the oldest existing 
musical organization in America, having 
been founded at Harvard College twenty 
years after the inauguration of the United 
States. In 1908 the Pierian underwent a 
signal renovation, leveling its aim de- 
cisively toward a serious music. It might 
well be called the “Harvard Orchestra” 
were it not that the organization’s vitality 
rests on pure student volition, with no re- 
sponsible patronage under the university’s 
excellent music department. The two con- 
ductors of the orchestra the last four sea- 
sons, Philip Greely Clapp, ’09, and Charles 
Clifton, ’12, brought it to a high degree of 
finish. 

The program on Wednesday consisted 
of two fragments from MacDowell’s “Song 
of Roland”’—“The Saracens” and “The 
Beautiful Alda,” a new concerto for a new 
sort of trombone, by Philip G. Clapp, one 
of the former conductors just mentioned, 
and now an instructor in the college; an 
early and useless symphony by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The symphony is a stiff and 
academic exercise in the accepted sym- 
phonic form, having little distinction or 
individuality, having, in fact, an almost 
Mendelssohn-like facility, although the 
thematic material is more Russian than 
Mendelssohnian. This symphony was read 
sympathetically by Mr. del Castillo, the 
present conductor of the Pierian. The or- 
chestral fragments by MacDowell were the 
most beautiful and poetic music on the 
program. 


Mr. Clapp’s Trombone Concerto 


Two movements of Mr. Clapp’s new 
concerto were excellently played by Modest 
Alloo, the inventor of the trombone that 
the concerto displayed. This trombone is 
so constructed as to permit of a natural 
trombone tone on any note of the scale, 
nor does this tone, so far as the ears of 
one wholly ignorant of the trombone can 
distinguish, lose any of its nobility. There 
is a great gain on the part of the instru- 
mentalist in range and agility, and the 
instrument has interested not only Mr. 
Fiedler, but Mr. Stock, of the Chicago Or- 
chestra, and I understand Mr. Wood, of 
London, also. The two opening flourishes 
for the trombone are among the best places 
in the concerto, which is modern, Germanly 
modern, and cacaphonous to a degree. The 
orchestration is remarkably sure, owing 
partly to Mr. Clapp’s astonishing knowl- 
edge of orchestral instruments and to that 
extraordinary fluency and sureness of touch 
in instrumentating which is his by special 
gift. The themes are developed ingeni- 
ously and at length, but not, in this writer’s 
opinion, very gratefully or spontaneously. 
There is too much orchestration, too much 
dissonance, too much technical achievement, 
too little music and direct. concise develop- 
ment. Both composer and performer were 
warmly and at length applauded after the 
performance. The program could have 
been more fortunately arranged, but it was 
and it will be interesting’to hear music 
played so earnestly, with such zeal, intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm. When one adds to the 
performances just mentioned the e&€cellent 
concert given last month by the orchestra 
of the New England Conservatory it is 
apparent to the glad Bostonian that or- 
chestral development is not at a standstill 
in this city. Otrn Downes. 


DEFENDED MUSICAL MANAGER 


Clarence McMillan Won Verdict for 
Marc Lagen in “Courier” Suit 


The decision handed down last week in 
the Municipal Court of New York, with 
the Hon. Frank B. Sturges presiding, in 
the case of 
Marc Lagen, 
the musical 
manager, 
and the Mu- 
sical Courier 
on the novel 
defence that 
Mr. Lagen 
was not re- 
quired to 
pay the Mu- 
sical Courier 
Company a 
note for 





$450 that 
was~ gotten 
under du- 





Clarence McMillan ress, has 
aroused and a great deal of interest in the 
musical world and the musical industries. 
In this connection Musica. AMERICA pre- 
sents to its readers the portrait of the man 
who worked out this novel defence, Clar- 
ence McMillan, of McMillan & Hewitt. 





Fremstad Star of Charity Concert 


Olive Fremstad, the Metropolitan sopra- 
no, was heard in a song recital in Car- 
negie Hall last Tuesday evening, assisted 
by Frank Ormsby, tenor, and Marie Nich- 
ols, violinist. The concert was given for 
the benefit of the German Governesses’ 
Home Association and the Titanic suffer- 
ers. It will be reviewed in detail in next 
week’s issue of \!usicAL AMERICA. 


STRANSKY IS PLEASED 
WITH FIRST YEAR HERE 


So He Says on His Arrival in Berlin— 
Destinn, Matzenauer and Jadlowker 
Appearing in Opera There 


Bertin, April 27.—Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and Emmy Destinn, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera soprano, arrived in Berlin on 
Wednesday. Mr. Stransky expressed him- 
self as being much gratified with his first 
year in New York and looks forward to his 
next season with pleasure. He will return 


to America in October. Miss Destinn will 
make her reappearance here to-night at the 
Kurfursten Opera in “Tiefland,” and will 
be the bright particular star of that house 
for the next few weeks. 

Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, another 
Metropolitan singer, who arrived here re- 
cently, is making a tour of the leading 
opera houses in this country, while Helen 
Stanley, who is one of the Chicago Opera 
Company’s new members, is here continu- 
ing her studies with Frank King Clark. 

Herman Jadlowker will appear in a num- 
ber of productions in Stuttgart, Leipsic, and 
Lemberg, This tenor won great praise at 
his appearance in “Rigoletto” early in the 
week. He is booked to sing at the annual 
operatic circle in Wiesbaden in May before 
the Kaiser and his guests. 

It is reported that Engelbert Humper- 
dinck, composer of “Ko6nigskinder,” is so 
far on the road to recovery that he has 
again started work on his new opera, and 
expects to have it ready for production in 
January. He is now at the Villa Falconier 
near Frascati, Italy. 








CLIMAX OF GLORY FOR THE NIKISCH TOUR 





Conductor Tempestuously Ap- 
plauded at Final Carnegie 


Hall Concert 


Back from its brief tour the London 
Symphony Orchestra, with Arthur Nikisch 
at its head, gave its last New York con- 
certs last Sunday evening and Monday 
afternoon. The former was given in the 
Metropolitan Opera House and drew an 
audience of exceptional size, one which 
filled almost every seat. Doubtless the 
program had not a little to do with this, 
for .it was of much excellence, in spite of 
its rather excessive length. Most of it 
was devoted to Wagner, who was repre- 
sented by the “Rienzi”. Overture, the 
“Parsifal” Prelude, the “Gdétterdammer- 


ung” Funeral March, the ‘“Tannhauser” 
“Bacchanale” and the ‘“Meistersinger” 
Overture. The symphony was the Bee- 
thoven Fifth. Elena Gerhardt, the so- 


prano, was the soloist, contributing to this 
already extensive list an aria from Goetz’s 
“Taming of the Shrew” and four Strauss 
songs, in which latter Mr. Nikisch himself 
played the piano accompaniments. 

Of course the conductor gave in his 
readings many further proofs of his con- 
tempt for convention and his amazing in- 
dividuality. In certain of the Wagner 
numbers there were novel details of treat- 
ment with which one was not always in- 
clined to agree. Yet behind everything 
was again felt the stupendous emotional 
and intellectual personality of the man. His 
penchant for slow tempi was frequently 
manifested—notably in the “Rienzi” music. 
The gradual crescendo of the opening trum- 
pet call was not especially well done, and 
in addition to that the trumpet was out of 
tune. The Funeral March has been played 
more impressively by Mr. Hertz. On the 
other hand, the orgiastic whirlwind of the 
“Bacchanale” was simply overwhelming, 
and there is no need again to itemize the 
beauties of Mr. Nikisch’s “Meistersinger” 
Overture. 

The Beethoven symphony received pre- 
cisely such a reading as one might have 
expected. Dramatically Mr. Nikisch got 
out of it everything that it contains. In 
general his tempi did not differ widely 
from those generally adopted, though here 
ar!’ there were some characteristic Nik- 
isch retardations. 

Miss Gerhardt sang the not over-in- 
teresting Goetz aria well, but it was espe- 
cially in the Strauss songs that she won an 
ovation. These consisted of “Ruhe, meine 
Seele,” the “Serenade,” “Morgen” and 
“Wiegenlied”—the last three the most 
melodious songs Strauss ever wrote. The 
enchanting “Serenade” had to be repeated. 
The soprano sang with even greater purity 
and heavty of tone than at her recitals 
and with an art of emotional expression 
that was delightful in the highest degree. 


She was eagerly recalled and finally added 
Brahms’s “Der Schmied” as encore. Mr. 
Nikisch’s management of the piano part 
of these songs revealed him as an accom- 
panist of the very highest order. 

The final concert on Monday afternoon 
was given in Carnegie Hall. The audience 
was not of the largest, though the rain 
may have been a deterrent factor. It did 
not interfere, however, with the reception 
given Mr. Nikisch during the progress of 
the concert and particularly at its close. 
In the last case the enthusiasm became 
fully as unbridled as it had been at the 
farewell appearance of Safonoff some 
years ago. For fully ten minutes after 
the music had ceased the house applauded, 
stamped, cheered and “bravoed,” while 
some even made their way to the platform 
to shake the conductor’s hand. 

It must be admitted that almost every 
minute of the concert gave warrant for 
such enthusiastic ardor. The program was 
made up of the “Oberon” Overture, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony, Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” and the first Liszt “Hungarian 
Rhapsody.” The symphony, of course, 
was the high water-mark of the afternoon. 
It is said that in London Mr. Nikisch’s 
performance of this work is esteemed as 
perhaps the greatest thing he does. In 
view of the manner in which he did it 
last Monday this is not hard to under 
stand. It was as full of towering grand 
eur, passion, vitality and emotional fulness, 
as human, as deeply moving and yet con- 
trolled by the same broad intellectual grasp 
as is the case with his rendering of the 
“Pathétique.” 

Of course, the interpretation abounded 
in characteristic Nikisch devices—the ac- 
centuation of subsidiary instrumental 
voices, the broadening of tempi, etc. He 
slowed up the second theme of the first 
movement; as though to squeeze out of it 
every drop of emotion it contained. He 
made much of the lugubrious close of this 
movement, far more, indeed, than do most 
conductors. With the transcendent slow 
division he fairly left the hearer breath 
less and the gigantic climaxes of the final 
were like mountain peaks. The melodic 
idée fixe of the symphony was made moré 
incisive and mordant with each reappear 
ance. 

The “Oberon” music elicited high ap 
proval, and Mr. Nikisch’s conception of it 
is effective and unconventional. The 
Strauss music, done with splendid virtu- 
osity by the orchestra, made one retret 
that for his final appearance Mr. Nikiscl 
had not chosen one of the greater Strauss 
tone poems. What could he not accom 
Dlish with “Eulenspiegel” or “Tod und 
Verklarung”! The glorious Liszt Rhap 
sody brought matters to a fitting clos: 
Mr. Nikisch read this little masterpiec: 
with such fire, energy and spirit as on! 
one with Magvar blood in his veins can 
command. Is there any one who on hear 
ing the Liszt rhansodies interpreted in th! 
fashion can doubt for a moment that th: 
are works of the purest genius? 

H. F. P 
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EAGERNESS FOR PROGRESS THE DOMINANT SPIRIT OF 
AMERICAN AUDIENCES, ACCORDING TO MAX FIEDLER 


Boston Orchestra’s Departing Con- 
ductor Reviews the Experiences 
of Four Years — Differences 
Among Audiences of Different 
Cities—Our Critics Quite as Able 
as Those in Europe 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 28, 1912. 


we i! has been very interesting to come 

into contact with representative Amer- 
ican audiences in and outside of Boston,” 
said Max Fiedler, who has now concluded 
his fourth and last season as director of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. “The 
audiences differ considerably in their atti- 
tude and their tastes from the average 
European audience. Also in the different 
cities of America -the inclinations of the 
audiences vary considerably. | should like 
to know, for instance, if there is any rivalry 
between Boston and New York. Because 
I have found from experience that what 
New York admires Boston is likely to con- 
demn, or only partly commend, and if Bos- 
ton grows enthusiastic—the opposite is true 
in New York. 
is not always easy for me to understand 
[It would be interesting 
if one could know their causes. There 
must be reasons, but I have not been able 
to find them out. If, within each com- 
munity, there were more individual vari- 
ance of opinion it would be different, but 
it has nearly always been that the ma- 
jority in New York has gone one way 
and the majority in Boston another.” 

Mr. Fiedler’s remarks were in answer 
to a question that I had put to him for the 
second time since his arrival in Boston four 
years ago. Early in the first season | 
asked him how his audiences impressed 
him, and Mr. Fiedler replied, sensibly 
enotigh, that he had not had sufficient ex- 
perience at that time to come to any very 
definite conclusion on the subject. At the 
end of his fourth season he had more to 
say 


Always by contraries. It 


these differences. 


There is one fine thing that I notice 
everywhere. The people want to know. 
They want to progress and become ac- 
quainted with everything that is best and 
everything that is new. I have different 
requests from different cities concerning 
the programs that we give on tour. Bos- 
ton is most eager for ‘novelties, new 
music of all sorts, and just now is per- 
haps especially interested in French music. 
| know of no other orchestra with so 
large and comprehensive a répertoire. The 
Boston public has grown to demand such 
a répertoire, while in New York they are 
perhaps more conservative. In Philadel 
phia a certain circle is much devoted to 
Strauss, and every time we go there I get 
a number of requests for some of the sym- 
phonie poems. In Baltimore they cling 
more closely to the classics. Farther West 
they seem to have appetites for everything. 
But wherever one goes the same general 
spirit is felt. Enthusiasm, what we may 
call artistic optimism, an eayerness and a 
readiness to welcome anything that is good, 
old or new, of whatever school. No mu- 
sical public with which I have come into 
‘ontact has a wider acquaintance with and 
a more genuine interest in the music that 
is being written. And yet, while I be- 
lieve the enthusiasm is if anything stronger, 
the public, especially in Boston, is rather 
ooler in the expression of its approval 
than is generally the case in Europe. The 
eople here have not the traditions to 
ook. up to that they have abroad, and 
this may be good for them. They have 
Pinions of their own. In Europe it some- 
imes takes courage to prepare new works. 
Che public is slower to respond. 


Prone to Experiments 


same individuality with 
1e Students here. Most of the young men 
compositions I have _ seen _ start 
here Berlioz and Wagner left off! Some 
' them have amazing knowledge of har- 
ony and orchestration. They are fear- 
ss when they write, prone to try plenty 
experiments. MacDowell is no 
ubt the greatest composer so far in 


“There is the 


hose 





American musical history. 3ut | think 
that there is a great deal of talent here. 
It needs careful development, as it does 
anywhere.” 

“What do you think of the state of mu 
sical criticism ?” 

“IT think that the best critics in America 
are fully the equal of those with whose 
writings I am acquainted in Europe. The 
reviewers here—the representative ones- 
are exceedingly well informed in matters 
relating to their profession. Nearly all of 
them are excellent writers. I- believe, as 
I have been informed, that this is largely 
due to the excellent training acquired in 
the course of American newspaper work. 
The quickness with which these critics for- 
mulate their opinions and express them: 
quickly, vigorously and clearly, is astonish- 
ing to me when I| am told the conditions 
under which such work is done. There 
are, of course, newspapers that make no 
pretense of engaging authoritative writers 
on musical subjects, but this is also often 
the case in Europe. I repeat, that, in 
most of these cities, I have read the arti 
cles of men who would take fully as high 
positions in Germany or France as they do 
here. 

“Everywhere critics, like cities, have their 
different points of view. Some favor one 
school and some another. I cannot always 
understand their preferences. | am always 
surprised, for instance, when | meet again 
with the old objection, that ‘subjective’ in- 
terpretation of classic masterworks 1s not 
legitimate art. How can any true inter 
pretation be otherwise than ‘subjective?’ 
Who knows how Beethoven conducted his 
own symphonies? Is it likely that he, 
any more than others, would conduct these 
symphonies in exactly the same way at 
every performance? And when a pianist 
offers a new version of some classic he is 
often praised. Is there any reason why a 
conductor should not do the same thing?’ 
Of course anyone can go too far. One 
of the first things, one of the fundamentals, 
in conducting music of the classic period 
is a fairly strict observance of prescribed 
tempi. But if the conductor’s beat is not 
elastic, if he does not feel the stress, the 
ebb and flow of the music, he is no musi- 
cian at all. No marks in a score are con- 
clusive. They only give approximately the 
intention of the composer when he wrote 
the piece. The thing that matters is what 
is read between the lines. The rhythmic 
current must not fluctuate too much in a 
classic composition, for if this is the case 
the carefully considered structural propor- 
tions of the work may be destroyed; but 
surely, within these limits, there is a big 
field for subjective expression, and if the 
music of Beethoven does not invite sub- 
jective treatment, then what music does? 
I do not say that you play Beethoven as 
you play Liszt. I say that both men must 
be felt, and must be made to speak by 
the conductor who wishes to interpret as 
well as beat time.” 





A Period of Growth 


Mr. Fiedler spoke with appreciation and 
gratitude of his stay in Boston, of his per- 
sonal as well as professional pleasure in 
his audiences, and their encouraging sup- 
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port, of his pleasure in the quality of the 
orchestra and its fine library. He spoke 
of American concert halls and mentioned 
the acoustics of Carnegie Hall in New 
York as superior to those of any other 
auditorium in which he had led the or- 
chestra. He spoke of the enthusiasm, the 
growing enthusiasm, which had gladdened 
his heart in the various outside cities vis- 
ited by the band. It is matter for con- 
gratulation that, during Mr. Fiedler’s re- 
gime, the patronage of the concerts given 
on tour has grown far past all previous 
records. In fact, under present conditions 
it is hardly possible for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to add more concerts to 
its annual list. The number of the con- 
certs and the scope of the tours have ex- 
tended each season since Mr. Fiedler ar- 
rived. Few ‘symphony conductors have 
been so popular with the symphony patrons. 
Few have worked harder and more sin- 
cerely to merit that approbation. And 
the programs themselves, apart from Mr. 
Iiedler’s eclectic tastes and his breadth of 
view in interpretation, have been the most 
interesting and well-balanced in many sea- 
sons. During his four Winters in Boston 
Mr. Fiedler has made himself a very firm 
place in the esteem of his public, and many, 
keenly admiring the qualities of the musi 
cian, will the more keenly feel the. depart- 
ure of the man. OLIN DOowNEs. 


METROPOLITAN TO BAR 
OPERAS OF PUCCINI ? 


Report That High-Handed Methods of 
Ricordi May Eliminate Italian’s 
Works from Répertoire 
That the 
may be left out of the Metropolitan opera 


operas of Giacomo Puccini 


répertoire of next year is an_ unofficial 


rumor voiced in the New York Sun, This 
nlan was followed last season by Andreas 
Dippel, and the Chicago Opera Company 
gave none of this composer’s works. Mr. 
Dippel has made no advances to the Casa 
Ricordi, which publishes the operas of 
Puccini, looking to a renewal of his rela- 
tions with the firm, and so far there are no 
indications that the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany will feel the need of restoring the 
Puccini works to its repertoire. 

The Chicago Opera Company, which 
will have a number of new French operas 
in its répertoire next season, will be in a 
measure independent of the Puccini réper- 
toire, since “Madama Butterfly,” “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” “La Bohéme” and 
“Tosca” have been sung so much by the 
traveling companies at cheap prices that 
they are not indispensable to a company 
which demands high prices for its seats. 
With the Metropolitan Opera House, how- 
ever, the case is different. The Puccini 
operas, when Caruso sings “The Girl of 
the Golden West” or “Tosca” or “La Bo- 
heme” and when Miss Farrar _ sings 
“Madama Butterfly,” are very popular. 50 
the loss of these operas to the Metropolli- 
tan Opera House would be much more se- 
rious than they would be to the Chicago 
company. . 

“T don’t think that the Metropolitan will 
ever drop the operas of Puccini,” one of 
the men in authority said yesterday, “but 
the company is weary of the terms made 


by the Casa Ricordi, which demands that 
the Metropolitan perform some of its least 
popular productions in order to get the 
rights to the works that are liked. For 
instance, the Metropolitan Opera House 
if it yields to the demands of the Casa 
Kicordi will be compelled to give next 
season Franchetti’s opera ‘Christopher Co- 
lumbus.’ Now everybody knows there 1s 
no demand to hear that work in an opera 
house like the Metropolitan, where there 
are few novelties every season and they 
must be of the best attainable. 

“This year the Boston Opera House, 
which took the operas of Puccini, had to 
pay the price demanded by the Casa 
Ricordi and produce ‘Germania,’ by Fran- 
chetti, just as the Metropolitan had to do 
several years ago. Of course, the work 
made no success. Without it, however, 
there could have been no ‘Butterfly,’ no 
‘Bohéme,’ no ‘Tosca.’ Now, the Metro- 
politan considers that it is an institution 
of sufficient importance not to be compelled 
to submit to any such terms. Then Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, who has learned a great deal 
since he came to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, now knows that his own position 
in the respect of opera-goers depends in 
a measure on the quality of the works he 
selects as novelties. 

“So it will probably be found when Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza returns to this country that 
he has arranged with the Casa Ricordi in 
Milan to give the operas that are likely 
to succeed at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and not be compelled to accept any 
others merely for the sake of producing 
the well-liked works of Puccini.” 


STARS OF MUSIC WORLD 
AID “TITANIC” VICTIMS 


Metropolitan Artists and Other Singers 
and Instrumentalists Contribute to 
Notable Program 
The Metropolitan Opera New 
York, was the scene on Monday evening of 


House, 


an extraordinary commemorative perform- 
ance for the benefit of the families of the 
victims of the recent Titanic disaster. A 
arranged by the 
Executive Committee, Amos R. E. Pinchot, 


splendid program was 


Chairman, and a long list of prominent 
artists donated their services. 
The Oratorio Society of New York, 


under Frank Damrosch, opened the pro- 
gram with “Lord, Make Me to Know” and 
“How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place,” 
from Brahms’s German Requiem, in the 
former of which Gwilym Miles, baritone, 
sang the solo with excellent effect. The 
chorus was also heard in a Bach Chorale 
and in the hymns, “Autumn” and “Nearer 
My God to Thee,” the latter sung with the 
audience. Alfred Hertz, the conductor of 
German opera at the Metropolitan, led the 
orchestral forces in a remarkably finished 
reading of the Funeral March from 
Thuille’s “Lobetanz” and was much ap 
plauded. The Hon. Bourke Cockran made 
a lengthy address. 

The second half of the program pre- 
sented the Intermezzo from “Cavalleria,” 
Giuseppe Sturani conducting; Mary Gar- 
den, in Mimi's aria from the third act of 
“Boheme,” a French song by Georges Hue 
and James H. Rogers’s “At Parting,” and 
as an encore “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” She 
was ably assisted at the piano by Charles 
Gilbert Spross. [Ernesto Consolo played 
the D Minor Piano Concerto, Bach; Bella 
Alten sang the air “Jerusalem, Thou that 
Killest the Prophets,” from Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul,” with Richard Hagemann at the 
piano; Kathleen Parlow in Tschaikow 
sky’s “Serenade Mélancolique,” played with 
a wealth of feeling and emotional beauty ; 
Bernice de Pasquali and Andrés de 
Segurola were heard in Martini’s “Plaisir 
d’Amour,” with the violin  obbligato 
played by Nahan Franko, and Mme. Nor- 
dica sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” Mr. 
Franko again assisting, and Hans Morgen- 
stern at the organ. She was enthusiasti- 
cally received and added as an extra Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” with André Benoist at the piano. 

Enrico Caruso sang Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord” in English and aroused the audi- 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Marie 
Mattfeld was also heard in two songs and 
an orchestral Postlude brought the pro- 
gram to a close. 

The concert added $11,000 to the fund. 


Leon Rains in London 

The New York Times of April 28 pub- 
lished the following from its London cor- 
respondent, dated April 27: 

“Leon Rains, of New York, who gained 
much fame in Europe as lieder singer and 
holds the appointment of court singer to 
the King of Saxony, gave a concert in 
sechstein Hall on Thursday before an en- 
thusiastic audience. Rains, who goes to 
America in the Fall, received the un- 
stinted praise of all the London critics.” 
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NOTICE! 


TO THE PIANO TRADE AND TO 
PIANISTS! 


We, the undersigned Piano Manufacturers, 
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by-products, of the Musical Courier Co. We 
will not pay for peace, but we will fight for it. 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY, Chicago 
By GEO. P. BENT, Pres’t. 


CONCORD COMPANY, Chicago 
By ERNEST G. MEIKLE, Pres’t. 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Did you ever stop to think of the things 
that get talked about as if they really ex- 
isted, when in reality there “ain’t no such 
animal ?” 

It always struck me that “open air opera” 
was one of these. There has been as much 
talk about it of late years, especially in 
connection with music for the people in the 
big cities, as if it was a common occur- 


rence. But who ever saw an “open air 
opera” ? 
If I should leave this question unan- 


swered, visions would rise before me of 
the numerous letters I would have from 


the Miinchausens who had seen this rara 
avis in various remote parts of the world. 
| suppose there are such persons, perhaps 
of greater veracity than the famous baron, 
but I am not of that happy company, al- 
though I have seen a certain musical dra- 
matic performance out of doors which 
would not come strictly under the classifi- 
cation of opera. 

But just as 1 supposed that the “open air 
opera” was a genuine hoopnitek, an oof- 
de-goof, or perhaps a boojum, it loom: up 
in your page as a veritable domesticated 
animal—in the shape of a performance oi 
“Aida” at the foot of the Great Pyramid, 
and is to appear again in the guise of 
“Natoma” in Santa Barbara next Fall, is 
it not? 

This teaches us something of the habits 
of this strange animal, which appears, from 
the evidence, to thrive only on its native 
soil and cannot bear transplantation. That 
is, open air “Aida” at the North Pole would 
not survive the anatopism (see Webster) 
nor open air “Natoma” in Jersey City. 

x * * 


Thus, as scientists have reconstructed 
whole animals from a few mere bones, we 
may be able eventually to build up a com- 
plete knowledge of open air opera by dis- 
covering a few of its habits. 

Egypt begot “Aida” and California be- 
got “Natoma” and the open air species 
does not like to wander from its own fire- 
side. 

3ut Egypt and California are sun lands. 
\nother trait! Open air opera is in- 
digenous to the lands of sunshine. We are 
less likely to find open air “Mona” at 
Stonehenge, or open air “Ariane et Barbe 
Bleue” at—but zooks! who can say in what 
strange umbrageous land Maeterlinck lo- 
cates his dramas!—than to find open air 
‘Carmen” at El Paso (there’s a bull ring 
there, if I do not err). 

So, to those who would see a live speci- 
men of the species, I would say—go to the 
lands of sunshine, fruit, and flowers for 
your subjects, and stay there for the per- 
formance. 

John Muir, in his search for a particu- 
arly rare species of a certain genus of 
tree, was rewarded recently by finding one 
n the forests of Brazil, and I am going to 
irk around Wall Street and the North 

ands in the hope of catching alive a real 

pen air opera” of a new and amphibious 
pecies, 
* * * 

Well, well—what a fall was there! 

In your report from Boston of Nikisch’s 

neert there, I read with dismay the fol- 

ving—“the galleries of the hall were 

‘ked, but the floor was not filled, the 

dience making up in enthusiasm what it 

ked in numbers.” 

Nikisch not draw a house in Boston— 

ich erstwhile groveled at his feet? 

Chink you I mean it was a fall for 

eisch? Nay—but for Boston! 

low did it happen? How could it hap- 
in a place of which Nikisch was once 
le to say that “if — (but this is 
place for Holy Writ) had gone there, 
people could not have made a greater 
s over him than they did over himself?” 
[uch as it pains me to touch upon the 





subject in hand, my passion for analyzing 
circumstances and phenomena gets the bet- 
ter of me, and I must out with it. 

Boston, be it understood, is a seat of 
culture, and supports the finest orchestra 
in the land and one of the very finest in 
the world. “Boston,” I said, but I had 
better say a gentleman—a Mzecenas—of 
Boston, who But—Nikisch in Boston 
—and vacant seats! Is not that apparently 
the very apotheosis of contradiction? Nik- 
isch, who first guided the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to Olympian heights of 
poesy! Whose name vibrated among the 
pediments and caryatides of the modern 
Athens for four glorious years! And he, 
more glory crowned than ever—after his 
long absence! And then—empty seats! 

Must I breathe it—that dark and awful 
thought? MustI entertain it, and utter it? 

Es muss sein. 

Turn down the lights—to spare the blush 
of shame—and reflect, that not to art 
alone, but also to fashion, the overflowing 
attendance at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs is attributable. 

Do we wonder that Beethoven metamor- 
phosed Goethe’s “fashions strong sword” 
to “fashions impudent sword?” 

If loyalty to the home orchestra neces- 
sarily implies disloyalty to an orchestra 
under the leadership of one of the home 
orchestra’s most brilliant leaders of earlier 
days, upon the occasion of a visit after 
long absence-gwhy then we may expect to 
hear that Dr. Eliot, now no longer Har- 
vard’s president, will be snubbed by Bos- 
ton’s most distinguished protagonists of 
culture upon his return from his trip 
around the world. 

However, let Nikisch take comfort in the 
knowledge that Felix Weingartner, making 
his début in Boston, played to a thirty-five 
dollar house. 





*x* * * 


But let us turn to brighter things. 

Two such in particular have pleased me 
of late. One is the honor accorded to 
Sergius Rachmaninoff in offering him the 
baton of the Imperial Opera in St. Peters- 
burg. However, it is too bad that they 
offer him something which he apparentlv 
does not greatly want. 

A composer doesn’t want a job as a con- 
ductor—he wants a job as a composer. 

Sooner or later his conducting would 
quarrel with his composing, and one or the 
other would get the worst of it. 

If I were a composer I would shoot a 
man who offered me a job as conductor. 
\Which reminds me—in the good old days 
tfenry Gilbert was making his living by 
odd jobs of copying and _ orchestrating 
“shoo-fly” music and at the same time try- 
ing to get a little time to compose. The 
work of boiling the pot in this manner was 
not of the pleasantest sort to a man bent 
on enjoying himself writing songs about 
pirates. Sometimes, when he had a piece 
of this cheap music orchestration finished 
and was in dire need of the stipend which 
he would receive for it, he was afraid to 
go to the publishers with it for fear that 
they would give him another job! 

Let me see—I was speaking of certain 
pleasant things and became garrulous. Oh 
yes, the other is the reported recovery of 
Engelbert Humperdinck to a degree en- 
abling him to get back to his work, even 
if he has not yet been able to get back to 
his home. 

Happy is the composer who has a com- 
poser’s job. 

And rare. 

* * x* 

I quite imagined that. Mr. Stransky’s re- 
cent statements about the attitude of New 
York critics relative to the Philharmonic 
would not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
Henderson in his review of the concert 
season last Sunday, I perceive, took up the 
cudgels in defence of his colleagues. “One 
would judge,” he says among other things, 
“that in his (Mr. Stransky’s) opinion the 
proper remedy would be for the music 
critic to condemn the Boston Orchestra 
and praise warmly everything done by the 
Philharmonic. Mr. Stransky has much yet 
to learn about these United States and 
still more about New York.” 

I suppose you all know that the com- 
plaint of Mr. Stransky which provoked this 
and a good deal more in last Sunday’s Sun 
concerned the habit of some critics in 
praising visiting orchestral organizations 
and picking flaws in the Philharmonic to 
the inevitable discouragement of both con- 


ductor and players. Now I am sure we 
have all remarked that no matter how 
much “reorganization” the Philharmonic 


undergoes from year to year, a great num- 
ber of critics here have the time of their 
lives at practically every nerformance in 
laying their fingers upon what they claim 
to be defects. I have noticed it many a 
time. How often do we hear the perform 
ance of a work by the venerable old or- 
chestra commented upon in terms alto- 
gether favorable as regards orchestral ex- 
ecution? As I consider the manner in 
which the majority of the New York critics 
treat the organization I ask myself, at 
times, whether the uninformed stranger 


could possibly derive an estimate of the 
true quality of the Philharmonic by read- 
ing about it in the New York papers. I 
do not mean that flaws and_ weaknesses 
ought to be overlooked, but I do believe 
that in the case of the Philharmonic, critics 
exalt failings: over virtues. 

Now | do not think menderson’s sarcasm 
in the sentences I have just quoted is either 
in particularly good taste or especially 
convincing. No, Mr. Stransky certainly 
did not intend to imply that Mr. Hender- 
son or anybody else must attack the Bos- 
ton Symphony and overflow with the milk 
of critical kindness toward the New York 
orchestra. Mr. Stransky is far too sensible 
and too broad-minded a gentleman to do 
that. He is perfectly right in claiming that 
improvement and progress do not flourish 
upon a steady diet of discouragement be it 
in the case of an orchestra or anything 
else in this world. And the critics are 
hard on the Philharmonic; that is perfectly 
true. Some of their reproaches may be 
justifiable. But so, too, would be more 
liberal words of praise. 


* * * 


It seems nowadays to have become a 
foregone conclusion that the Boston Sym- 
phony always plays “like the Boston Sym- 
phony.” Or, if you want it in some of the 
other critical epigrams in vogue, “with its 
usual finish,” “with all its customary vir- 
tuosity,” etc., etc. Now we all know what 
a fine body the Boston band is, but it 


strikes me that many of our musical com- 
mentators—Henderson included—are apt to 
be over-generous in this respect. I yield 
to none in my admiration for these players, 
but I frankly confess that there have been 
times when their playing has not been 
altogether such as to substantiate the laud 
atory superlatives which it evoked. But 
for some unexplained reason the critics 
who like to stick pins in the Philharmonic 
didn’t notice it. 





6 .» 


Wagnerian terminology is not smooth 
sailing to the whole world yet, it would 
seem. <A full fledged composer and critic 
writing about a song recital in Chicago a 
few days ago declared that “one of the en- 
cores was the Briinnhilde “Hoj-jo-ta-xyz” 
and then, losing courage, added a paren- 
thetical injunction for the benefit of the 
copy reader “spell the damn thing for me, 
will you please ?” 

* * x 


The Elgin Courier announces that a re- 
cital was given by George Hamlin, the 
tenor, and Cornelius Van Vliet, “the vir- 
tuous ’cellist.” Have we actually come to 
the point. where we must be so painfully 
specific, or can it be that the quality of 
virtue is not taken for granted in Elgin? 
The succeeding comments make no men- 
tion as to whether Mr. Van Vliet’s virtue 
materially aided his virtuosity. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 








ANOTHER AMERICAN 
GIRL ENGAGED FOR 
CHICAGO OPERA CO. 

















Helen Warrum, Soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company 


Just before sailing Andreas Dippel made 
a contract with Helen Warrum, a young 
soprano of nineteen years, to sing colora- 
tura and lyric rdles with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company. The con- 
tract is for four years. Miss Warrum 
studied with Oscar Saenger for three sea- 
sons and has also been a member of his opera 
classes. Two other Saenger pupils made 
contracts this season with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Lila Robeson, contralto, 
and Paul Althouse, tenor. 


‘SAN FRANCISCO SHOUTS 


ITS APPLAUSE AT BONCI 


Noted Tenor’s Superb Singing Wins 
Demonstrative Approval — Jules 
Falk in Two Fine Recitals 


SAN Francisco, April 23.—Such an en- 
thusiastic demonstration as took place at 
Alessandro Bonci’s last concert on Sun- 
day afternoon has scarcely been accorded 
any other singer this season. The great 
tenor’s voice, heard in a superb program 
of early and modern composers, evoked ap- 
plause that reached the noisy stage, when 
the audience took to shouting and bis ema- 
nated from the balconies. 

The artist seemed to be in a happy 
mood, and though he was recalled many 
times to bow his acknowledgment with 
smiles, he was most gracious in respond- 
ing to encores. There was a dramatic side 
of the tenor that was brought out in his 
rendition of the arias from  Puccini’s 
“Tosca” and “Bohéme” and Mascagni’s 
“Tris,” that delighted his listeners. It goes 
without saying that his singing of the final 
encore, “Donne é€ Mobile,” as only Bonci 
can sing it, evoked the loudest handclap- 
ping and shouting. His other numbers of 
the early masters were given with magnifi- 
cent tonal beauty and style. 

Robert Francini’s piano offering was the 
overture “Nabucco.” He gave satisfac- 
tory accompaniments to the solos. 

Jules Falk, the violinist touring the Pa- 





cific coast, made his first appearance in 
San Francisco in two recitals last week. 
His program comprised many difficult 


numbers, in the interpretation of which, 
the young artist displayed remarkable tal- 
ent. An attractive feature was the sym- 
pathy with which he played many of his 
numbers, his technic showing the splendid 
training had under Sevcik and Ysaye. 
His selections were chosen from masters 
of the Seventeenth century to the present 
time. He gave a very creditable perform- 
ance of Bach’s “Ciaconna” and Concerto in 
FE Major. The accompanying of Gyula 
Ormay, the local pianist, is always a de- 
lightful feature of performances in which 
he participates. R. 5. 


Henry T. Finck Departs for Europe 


Henry T. Finck, the music critic of the 
New York Evening Post, sailed for 
Europe on the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria 
on April 30. During his European stay 
Mr. Finck will devote considerable time 
to the writing of a book on gastronomy, 
a subject on which the Post’s musical edi- 
tor is considered an authority. 








Opera Stories fills this want. 


dom of St. Sebastian. 
also of all Standard Operas. 


singers. 


HENRY L. MASON, 





Do You Love Opera? 


N ATTENDING OPERA what one wants is the Story in few words. 
It contains the Stories (divided into acts) 
of 164 Operas, 6 Ballets, and D’Annunzio’s Mystery Play, The — 
It gives the stories of Jewels of the Madonna, 
Foret Bleue, Lobetanz, Mona, Le Donne Curiose and other recent operas; 


Opera Stories contains portraits of famous 


The Book is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed by 
Teachers, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50c., stamps, money order, or currency. 


188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 
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Lucille 


Stevenson 


Triumphs with Western Orchestra 
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PRESS COMMENTS 
NEW YORK NOTICES 
CONCERT, MARCH 18, 1912. 
Henry T. Fincw, st°ost—Miss Lucile 
SteveDsun, tue soloist Of Lhe eveliibg, P.vVved 
w De a Welcome auuition to the list vol 
sulgers New lLork has veard this year. Sue 
bus a Deautitui suprano voice 0: a clear 
crystalline quaiity, but there is alsv a 
Wari Which promises that the voice wiil 
GeVeiup into a reai aramatic soprano. Miss 
ScevelsoL shows tle eviuebces Of eacellent 
tralung also, and Wii dgoudliess make ab 
tuvinaO.e reputauon ior hersele in the Dead: 

Lucure. 

menry KK. Krehbiel, Trivune— 
very relreshing, indeeu, was the voice ot 
Miss Luciiie Stevenson in the Ave mara 
arum brucbs Cross or Fire anu Dr. Parker > 
song, “the Lark Now Leaves mis Wateiy 
Nest,’’ with its One tlzabetbian uavo., 
which she sang on a recall to an etflective 
orchestral accompaniment written by Mr. 
vuverhotfter. 

Kdward Ziegier, Herald—tThe eve- 
hing’s sOloist was Miss Lucille Stevenson, a 
Western soprano, heard here for the frst 
time oD this occasion. She sang the Ave 
Maria trom Bruch’s ‘‘Cross of Fire’ in an 
artistic manner and with display of excei- 
lent voice, which has consideravle voiume, 
is ringing in its dramatic moments and is 
true 10 intonation. So heartily was she 
appiauded that she had to grant an encore, 
singing Warker’s **The Lark Now Leaves His 
Watery Nest’’ delightfully. 

Richard Aldrich, 'Times—Miss Lu- 
cille Stevenson, soprano, was the soloist. 
She sang an air, Ave Maria, from Bruch’s 
**Weuerkreuz.’’ She is a charming singer 
and of admirable gifts. Her voice has 
power and brilliancy and an agreeable qual- 
ity. her style is excellent and she sang 
the air with tire and dramatic effect, and 
then, being much applauded, she added an 
air by Horatio Parker. 

WwW. J. Henderson, The Sun—The 
soloist was Lucille Stevenson, a soprano of 
Chicago, who has frequently been heard with 
this orchestra. She has a voice of uDcom- 
monly beautiful natural quality. She sang 
her number with beauty of phrasing anu 
with real taste. She was warmly appiauded 
and added an extra number, a charming song 
by horatio Parker. 

Pierre V. RK. Key, World—Miss 
Stevenson sang her aria with the authority 
‘of the experienced artist she is—in broad 
style, and with taste. Her voice is a fine 
lyric soprano of abundant power. 

Irving Weil, Journal—The Minne- 
apolis Orchestra brought with it a soloist, 
Miss Lucille Stevenson, a soprano, of whom 
very little was known in New York. But 
there is little doubt that more will be known 
of her in time to come. She sang the Ave 
Maria from Bruch’s **Cross of Fire.’’ It is 
not music of wondrous distinctions, but it 
gives the singer opportunity to disclose her 
powers and her intelligence. Miss Stevenson 
has a voice of lovely natural quality, she 
uses it without foolish artificialities, in a 
fine legato without tension, and moreover she 
has the ability to express the meaning of 
what she sings. 

BUFFALO, MARCH 20, 1912. 

Mary B. Swan, Huffalo Courier— 
Lucille Stevenson, soprano, was the soloist 
and was given a most enthusiastic reception. 
Attractive in appearance and with a beau- 
tiful voice, which she uses with the intelli- 
gence of a musician of broad culture, she 
sang the Ave Maria, accompanied by the 
Orchestra, in which she scored such a suc- 
cess that she was recalled and sang Horatio 
Parker’s ‘‘The Lark Now Leaves His Watery 
Nest’’ with exquisite charm, being again re- 
called several times to bow her acknowledge- 
ments. 

Buffalo Commercial—Lucille Steven 
son, soprano, was the soloist, and she won 
the approval of the audience immediately 
She possesses a voice of wide range and 
pleasing quality. She has learned that a big 
tone, vast in power and noble in sonority 
means something more than loud articulation. 

Logansport Journal, March 13, 
1912—Lucille Stevenson, soprano, sang 
charmingly, showing not only a voice of rare 
power and sweetness, but an artistic intelli 
gence of the highest order. 

Louisville Courier - Journal, 
March 138, 1912—Miss Lucille Stevensun 
delighted the audience with a soprano voice 
of sweet, pure quality and a sincere, un 
affected manner. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, March 14, 
1912—The soloist was Lucille Stevenson, a 
talented soprano who is gifted with a good 
voice. She sang the Ave Maria with good 
effect, and to the insistent applause re 
sponded with the charming song, ‘‘The Lark 
Now Leaves His Watery Nest.’ 

Columbus Ohio, Ohio State 
Journal, March 15—Miss Stevenson 
was heard in Max Bruch’s Ave Maria. She 
displayed a soprano voice of lovely quality 
and her singing was marked with fine dra- 
matic skill. The Bruch aria is one of ex- 
ceeding difficulty and her rendition of it was 
finely wrought. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 
16—Lucille Stevenson gave a dramatic and 
interesting rendition of Bruch’s Ave Maria. 
She has a big soprano voice of high range 
and she knows how to use her voice, having 
excellent control of it. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., March 17, Dis- 
patch—The soloist was Miss Stevenson. 
and this was her first appearance here and it 
was a most favorable one. Her voice is a 
dramatic soprano. which she uses effectively. 
She displays splendid musicianship and rare 
interpretive ability. 

Pittsburgh Gazette—Miss Stevenson 
scored a decided success with her area, the 
ave Maria from Max Bruch’s ‘‘Cross of 

ire.’’ 








DUET SINGING CAPTIVATES 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunning- 
ham Win Favor in Yonkers Recital 


The high standard of artistry reached 
by Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano, 
and Claude Cunningham, baritone, in their 
joint recitals was again demonstrated on 
Tuesday evening of last week when these 
distinguished artists appeared at a mu- 
sicale of the Park Hill Country Club in 
Yonkers. A trio from the Music School 
Settlement assisted in the program. 

Seldom if ever has duet singing been 
advanced with such gratifying results as 
attended the interpretation of Mozart’s 
“La ci darem” trom “Don Giovanni,” 
Cornelius’s “Liebesprobe” and Herman’s 
“Standchen,” in which Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
and Mr. Cunningham were heard on this 
occasion. In other groups of solos Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey gave a telling account of her 
artistic perception, musicianship and splen- 
did vocal gifts, presenting songs by Pier- 
né, Debussy, Bemberg, Henschel, Mac- 
Dowell, La Forge and Downing. Mr. 
Cunningham sang a group of old English 
songs together with Kellie’s “I Had a 
Flower” and La Forge’s “To a Messen- 
ger,” with noteworthy results. Both art- 
ists were in splendid voice and were ac- 
corded enthusiastic appreciation. 


RIDGEWOOD CHORAL CONCERT 





Max Jacobs Quartet Ably Assists Local 
Organization 


At the concert of the Orpheus Club of 
Ridgewood, N. J., at the Opera House in 
Ridgewood, on Monday evening, the chorus 
was assisted by the Max Jacobs Quartet of 
New York. After the first three part songs, 
Mendelssohn’s “A Vintage Song,” Horatio 
Parker’s “My Love” and the Netherland 
Folk Song, “Berg Op Zoom,” which were 
well sung under the direction of DeWitt 
Clinton, Jr., the quartet gave a splendid 
reading of Schubert’s-D Minor Quartet, in 
which there was splendid ensemble and a 
fine setting forth of the various themes. 

Mr. Jacobs also played two groups of solo 
numbers containing Drdla’s Serenade, Reh- 
feldt’s Spanish Dance, Cottenet’s “Chanson 
Meditation” and Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” 
displaying in all of them an excellent tech- 
= and interpretative ability of a high or- 

er. 

The club also distinguished itself in 
Haydn’s “Maiden fair, oh deign to tell,” 
Bevier Smith’s “The Mower,’ Dudley 
Buck’s cantata, “The Nun of Nidarus,” in 
which the quartet assisted in the accom- 
paniment; “Annie Laurie,” in the Dudley 
Buck arrangement, and Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord,” arranged by John Hyatt Brewer. 
Bevier Smith presided at the piano through- 
out the evening with good effect. 


TWO BENEFIT CONCERTS 





Thousand Dollars Raised for Families of 
Lost “Titanic” Musicians 


setween $600 and $800 was raised at a 
concert given in the Regneas Studios, New 
York, last Monday, for the benefit of the 
families of the musicians who went down 
on the Titanic. The various artists gave 
their services free. A program of fifteen 
numbers was performed by Helen Stein, 
Andrea Sarto, Cleo Gascoigne, Roger de 
sruyn, Eleanor Ratzburg, Mme. Turner 
Maley, Mme. Weil Axman, Mme. Dose 
Kyger, Mme. Helen Goff, Grace de Pina, 
Mme. Wilson Comstock and Elsie New- 
land Davis. The accompanists were Flor- 
ence Beckwith, Umberto Martucci and F. 
Howard Warner. 

Another concert, given the same even 
ing, by the students of the Music School 
Settlement, was for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of the lost Titanic’s brave musicians. 
The sum of $300 was realized. 


Arthur Friedheim in Birmingham Re- 
cital 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., April 27.—The princi 
pal musical, event of the last fortnight in 
sirmingham was the piano recital given on 
Monday by Arthur Friedheim, who was 
heralded as the greatest of Liszt players. 
His first number, Beethoven’s “Appassion- 
ata” Sonata, Opus 57, was followed by a 
Chopin group in which the pianist displayed 
great tonal beauty. His efforts were much 
appreciated, and he answered the applause 
by playing Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 
Six Paganini Caprices, arranged by Liszt, 
closed the program and were charmingly 
played. D. D. 





LeGrand Howland Takes Wife 


LeGrand Howland, the young American 
opera composer and singer, was married 
in New York on Monday to Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Lewis. Mr. Howland’s opera 
“Sarrona,” has been given in many houses 
abroad and a few years ago had a special 
production at the New Amsterdam The- 
ater, New York. 
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RALPH EDMUNDS 
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FRANCES ROSE 


Berlin Royal Opera 


Covent Garden, 
London 
Season 1912-1913 


Metropolitan Opera 
of New York 


PRESS COMMENT: 


Schlesische Zeitung, Breslau — 
“Thanks to the guest performance 
of the royal court opera singer, 
Mrs. Frances Rose, as Senta in 
‘The Flying Dutchman,’ we were 
treated to an opera evening full 
of inspiration. It again became 
evident how important is the part 
which the dramatic moment plays 
in the impersonation of Wagnerian 
figures. Scarcely ever have I seen 
Senta’s evolution from the dreamy, 
visionary state to the awakening otf 
the most stirring passions so vivid- 
ly depicted as by Mrs. Rose. How 
compelling in every emotion was 
her rendition of the ballad! Re- 
clining in the spacious chair, she 
sings softly to herself as in a 
trance. Gradually the relaxed 
figure is imbued with life, in ever- 
increasing agitation she approaches 
the picture of the Dutchman and, 
finally, after the very delicately and 








gracefully rendered a’ capella 
movement of the women’s chorus, 
rises in sudden rapture and vows everlasting love. Interesting also was this 


Rigidly motionless, she fixedl) 


Senta when the Dutchman made his appearance. 
as though distracted 


regards the original of the picture; she greets her father 
and during his long aria and the address of the Dutchman she remains in t ' 
somnambulistic state and finally whispers: ‘Was ich erblicke, ist’s ein Wahn? 
This mastery of acting this complete abandon to the situation was in accordance 
with the execution of the vocal part. Delightful was the volume and purity 0! 
this voice and exquisite the art to color the tone variedly, as demanded by 
either the visionary or the passionately affected, fanatic-impulsive manifestations 
of Senta.”’ 


Management: NORBERT SALTER, Unter den Linden 56, Berlin, NW.7 
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for Stage Purposes 





SAFEGUARDING THE INTERVIEW 


How Putnam Griswold Keeps From Saying Things He Might 
Object to in Print.—A Duty for the Artist’s Wife and Her 
Admonitory Shoe.—The Art of Increasing the Singer’s Height 








EVER again will Putnam Griswold, the 
eminent American basso, be lured by 
a wily reporter into saying things which he 
may later regret when he sees them in 
print. At least he never will do so if the 
charming Mrs. Griswold knows about it. 
Not so very long ago the Metropolitan 
Opera star suffered from some such contre- 
temps and that is the reason why Mr. 
Griswold’s interviews are now edited by 
that severest of censors—his wife. 

Such was the revelation made at Mr. 
Griswold’s New York hotel while the 
basso was packing up his Lares and Pen- 
ates preparatory to leaving for the road 
tour of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
About the only home-like touches left in 
the living room were the autographed pic- 
tures of celebrities which lined the walls. 
Perched upon a trunk Mr. Griswold dis- 
coursed upon musical affairs in general and 
his first Metropolitan season in particular. 

The conversation was running very 
smoothly upon operatic matters until Mr. 
Griswold made one or two positive state- 
ments, when an almost inaudible ‘sh’ es- 
caped from the adjoining room. There 
was no sign upon the speaker’s face that 


he had noticed the interruption, but some- 
how the discussion turned to other sub- 
jects. 

A few minutes later Mr. Griswold was 
asked, “Was that ‘sh’ in the other room 
intended as a warning?” 

“Yes, it was a sign from Mrs. Griswold 
that I was talking too much,” admiited the 
singer. “Generally my wife drops a shoe 
at such a point, but I suppose all the avail- 
able shoes are packed in the trunks at pres- 
ent. You can see what help a thoughtful 
wife may give to her artist husband. Aside 
from her duty of keeping his head at its 
normal size in spite of flattery, she can 
actually protect him from the strategy of 
the newspaper man. 

“With the best intentions in the world to 
refrain from saying anything which will 
be embarrassing when printed the artist 
may become so warmed up in the discus- 
sion as to forget that he is being inter- 


viewed. Unless he stipulates that such re- 
marks are ‘not for publication,’ the inter- 
viewer will naturally use the material 
which is most sensational. Next the head- 
line writer takes a hand at recording the 
opinion of the singer. At last the singer 
picks up the paper and reads in staring 






continued Mr. Griswold, “and that is why 
my wife has devised the scheme of acting 
as an invisible censor while the opinions 
are being uttered. If she finds that I am 
getting on dangerous ground ‘Bang!’ goes 
a shoe and the verbal catastrophe is 
averted.” 

Inspection of Mr. Griswold’s huge cos- 
tume trunks brought to light a.phase of 
the opera singer’s art, which is not often 
considered. “People remark upon my good 
fortune in possessing the imposing physique 
necessary for the roles which I portray. 
Actually I haven’t that physique at all—I 
simply make the public think so. No, it is 
not hypnotism, but after many years of 
study I have learned how to give the im- 
pression of tallness by effective costuming. 

“Any one who wanted to win a little 
money could very easily do so by making a 





A STUDY IN EXPRESSION—BEFORE AND AFTER 





Putnam Griswold, the American Basso, 
as He Appeared Before the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Season Opened 


headlines: ‘Opera Star Says Black Is 
White.’ Although the next line adds the 
‘little joker,’ ‘to some who are color 
blind,’ the damage is done and papers all 
around the world wiil note the strange 
mania of the singer who declared that 
‘black is white.’ 

“Tt is too late to censorize the singer’s 
remarks after they have been printed,” 
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Her voice has exceptional 
purity and quality, phrasing 


and intonation admirable. 
New York Press 
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Mr. Griswold, with His Wife, After He 
Had Ended His Season, with an Un- 
broken Record of Successes 


bet with some opera-goer as to my height. 
Those who had seen me as Wotan or as 
the Governor in “Mona” would be per- 
fectly sure that I was six feet in height. 
As a matter of fact I am five feet ten and 
a half tall and a trifle heavy for that 
height. This idea of dressing my parts so 
as to look taller is one that I gained from 
watching the art with which some prima 
donnas choose their costumes when they 
want to appear lighter in weight. It is all 
a matter of emphasizing the narrow lines. 
For instance as Wotan I pick out a cos- 
tume which will exaggerate the length of 
line below the waist. Thus it is not hyp- 
notism, but an illusion created by the cos- 
tumer.” 

The entrance of a hotel porter with a 
huge square trunk caused Mr. Griswold to 
explain, “That is for My Lady’s hats.” The 
high cost of living is the one thing which 
worries the American artist when he re- 
turns to his native land—and the price of 
his wife’s hats is no small item. 

Here Mrs. Griswold appeared smilingly 
with two millinery creations which were to 
travel in the hat box. “They are very ex- 
pensive in America,” she confessed, “but 
think how much you pay for your cos- 
tumes!” 

“That is business,” laughed the _ basso. 
“The opera singer is spoiled,” he continued, 
“by living. abroad where everything is so 
moderate in price. When he comes to sing 
in America, not even the higher average 
of salaries is sufficient in some cases to 
relieve the difficulty of maintaining his 
family in the style which his position de 
mands. 

“Personally I have every reason to be 


pleased with the results of my first season 
at the Metropolitan. I have had a chance 
to sing the leading bass réles with some 
of the greatest artists in the world; the 
public and the critics have approved of my 
work, and I have been re-engaged for 
next season at a satisfactory salary. What 
more could one wish?” 

The Wagner roles which Mr. Griswold 
has sung during the year are Hagen in 
“Gotterdammerung,” the Wanderer in 
“Siegfried,” Pogner in “Die Meister- 
singer,” Fasolt in “Das Rheingold,” Wotan 
in “Die Walkiire,’ King Henry in “Lohen- 
grin,” the Landgraf in “Tannhauser,” 
King Mark in “Tristan und Isolde,” be- 
sides which he has played the Mephisto 
of “Faust” in French and the Governor in 
the American opera, “Mona.” 

In addition the basso was one of the cast 
rehearsing for the production ia Italian 
of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff,” when 
that opera was postponed in favor of 
“Manon.” He also made a successful dé- 
but on the American concert platform, 
singing two of Hans Sachs’s monologues 
from “Die Meistersinger” with the New 
York Symphony Society. 

The American basso was mentioned in 
the various critical reviews of the Metro- 
politan season as one.of the new artists 
in the company who scored big individuz! 
successes. For instance W. J. Henderson 
of the New York Sun mentioned that Mr. 
Griswold had demonstrated that he is 
“a basso such as the institution has not pos- 
sessed since the departure of Plancon.” ~ 

After the brief tour of the Metropolitan 
organization on the road Mr. Griswold will 
leave for a short visit to his old home in 
California. After his return from that 
State the popular basso will sai! for Europe 
to spend in Switzerland the first vacation 
which he has been able to take for several 
years. m oo 


by Ethelbert Nevin’s 
Princeton Comic Opera 





Music Son in 


The Triangle Club, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, invaded New York on April 20 
with its 1912 brand of comic opera, en- 
titled “Main Street,” which was presented 
at the Hotel Astor before two large audi- 
ences. This college production is of in- 
terest to the musical world owing to the 
fact that one of the composers of the music 
is E. Paul Nevin, son of the late Ethelbert 
Nevin. Young Mr. Nevin is now a senior 
in the University, and has been writing 
songs for the Triangle shows since his 
freshman year. This season he has been 
confining his efforts to the composition of 
the more elaborate music for the ensemble 
numbers, in which he shows a keen sense 
of dramatic possibilities. Mr. Nevin is 
also musical director of the production, 
but was unable to be present at the New 
York performances and his baton was-taken 
by one of the first violins of the college 
orchestra, T. G. Speers. Aside from Mr. 
Nevin’s contributions most of the music 
of the opera was written by a sophomore, 
F. H. Dyckman. 


o we 





German Successes for Philadelphia Bari- 
tone 


PHILADELPHIA, April 22.—Theodore H. 
Harrison, a Philadelphia baritone, who has 
been abroad for several years, recently 
filled an engagement with the Royal Or- 
chestra in Karlsruhe, where he sang with 
great success. Among those in the audi- 
ence were the Queen of Sweden, Prince 
Max and the Grand Duke of Baden. Mr. 
Harrison also appeared lately at a concert 
in Berlin, in the Hoch Schule. Professor 
Siegfried Ochs, conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Chorus, was present and en- 
gaged the baritone to sing in a Bach pro- 
gram in Munich, and to appear next sea- 
son with the Berlin Philharmonic Society 


ae ae 2 


Ottilie Leps Makes Brussels Début 


3RUSSELS, April 10.—Ottilie Leps made 
her début in this city last night, singing 
Butterfly with great success. She will 
sing in “Faust” to-morrow, and, on the 
14th, will appear in “Butterfly” again. On 
April 18 she will sing in “Traviata.” 

















CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Miss Clara Baur, 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open through- 
out the summer, as during the school year. 

Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories. The facultynumbers 
some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of t 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERATED CLUBS 


Interesting Year Books of Several Societies Show Careful Study of 
Federated Plans—Commendable Work of Two Chaminade Clubs 


THE Monday Musical Club, of Portland, 

Ore., sends a highly interesting mem- 
ber’s book, giving the plan of study for the 
year. The subject* for this year’s work is 
“A General View of Music.” The pro- 
grams are arranged according to the Fed- 


eration plan of study. The club has a 
large membership and a large corps of di- 
rectors, including committees for “Con- 
certed Voice,” “Concerted Piano,” 
“Stringed Instruments,” “Solo Voice,” and 
“Solo Piano.” There is a Harmony De- 
partment and a German Department. The 
Choral Department is important, including 
a director, manager, librarian and an ac- 
companist. The club has a “Red Letter 
Day,” according to the following resolu- 
tion incorporated in the members’ book: 
“Resolved, That the Oregon Federation of 
Women’s Clubs adopt the last Wednesday 
of January as scholarship loan fund day, 





To fill a series of im- 
portant engagements 
which his limited stay this 
season would not permit 


JOSEF 


LHEVINNE 


The Great Russian 
Pianist 


will return to America for 
the months of January, 


February and March, 1913 





For the limited number of 
dates available, immediate 
application is necessary 





Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 





when every club in the State is asked to do 
something to increase the fund which is 
being loaned young women to assist in 
their education.” (LaGrande convention. ) 
This carried a very potent suggestion to be 
applied especially by musical clubs in aiding 
young woman to a musical education. 

The Symphony Club, of Atoka, Okla., 
was organized in 1903, and joined the Fed- 
eration the same year. A study and busi- 
ness session is held on the first Thursday of 
each month with recitals for guests every 
third Thursday. The club has an active 
associate and non-resident membership. 
This year is devoted to the study of Ger- 
man music according to the Federation 
plan of study. The afternoon meetings 
are devoted to the study of the subject for 
the year,with appropriate programs and the 
evening meetings have miscellaneous pro- 
grams. On the 2oth of March there was a 
recital “for children.” 

The A£olian Club, of Central City, Ky., 
is using this year the first year’s book 
and programs of the Federation plan of 
study as prepared by Mrs. Wardwell. 

The Bach, Beethoven and Brahms Musi- 
cal Society of Renova, Pa., sends a most 
tasteful year book. This club was or- 
ganized in 1908, and joined the Federation 
two years later. The club motto, “Facta 
Non Dicta,” appears on a musical device 
on the cover of the club year book. The 
schedule for the year includes round table 
work, the history of music, musical pro- 
grams of American, Russian and German 
music. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, of Bowl- 
ing Green, Mo., was organized in 1903 with 
the motto “Patience, Perseverance and 
Practice.” This Winter has been devoted 
to the study of German music according 
to the Federation plan of study. 

The Centennial Music Club, of Liberty, 
N. Y., joined the Federation this year. It 
is a small club, but is doing most earnest 
work along the lines of the Federation 
plan of study. 

The Chaminade Club, of Providence, 
R. I., has had a very successful season. 
The membership has more than doubled 
and the work done has been of a very high 
standard. On February 13 a musical tea 
was given with a program provided by 
Agnes Lapham, of Chicago, assisted by Mrs. 
Robert Lister, soprano, of Boston. On March 
7 Amy Grant, of New York, presented 
“Parsifal,” with its musical setting, played 
by Gene Ware. During the season the club 
has held three concerts in the _ public 
schools. The following program was given 
in the English high school by Virginia An- 
derson, violinist; Mrs. Gertrude Bullard, 
soprano; Mrs. Elizabeth Northrup Cum- 
mings, contralto, and Mrs. Amy Eastwood 
Fuller, pianist: 

“Rigoletto,” Verdi-Liszt, Mrs. Fuller; ‘My 
Laddie,’* Thayer, ‘‘Sunshine and Butterfly,” Bun- 
ning, “Will o’ the Wisp,’”? Spross, Mrs. Cummings: 
“Perpetual Motion,’? Bohm, ‘‘Romance,” Vieux- 
temps, ‘“‘Carnival Scene,” Heckel, Miss Anderson; 
**\doration,” Telma, “Spring Song,’’ Lynes, violin 
obbligatos by Miss Anderson; Caprice Espagnol, 
Moszkowski, Mrs. Fuller; ‘*‘Tuscan Folk Songs,” 
Caracciolo, Mrs. Bullard and Mrs. Cummings. 

These concerts have been most warmly 
received and the attention has been very 
keen, showing decided appreciation. On 
March 28 a program was given, “Shakes- 
peare in Music,” as follows: 


Paper, “Current Musical Events,” Mrs. F. A. W. 
Hains; Duet, ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ Nicolai, 
Ada Jchnson and Mrs. Zwolinski; “Blow, Blow 
Thou Winter Winds,’ Sargent, ‘‘Take, Oh, Take 
Those Lips Away,” T. C. Sterndale Bennett, Mrs. 


Clinton C. White; “Swing Song,” Ethel Barus, 
Elizabeth Stanley (guest); Two “Henry VIII 
Dances,” Edwaid xerman, Mrs. Marion K. 


Zwolinski; “Who Is Sylvia,” ‘Hark, Hark the 
Lark,”’ Schubert, Mrs. J. E. McConnell; Overture, 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,’”? Mendelssohn, Hope 
Whittier, Edith Thayer (guest); “Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.” 

A sister club, The Chaminade, of Jack- 
son, Miss., sends a very attractive year 
book. This club was organized in 1903 and 
federated in 1907. The club motto is “Go 
Deep Enough, There’s Music Everywhere.” 
(Thomas Carlyle.) Club membership in- 
cludes active, associate and honorary mem- 
bers. Recitals were given at the Institution 


for the Blind Old Ladies’ Home, Baptist . 


Orphanage and Methodist Orphanage, car- 
rying out the philanthropic plan which is 
so highly recommended. The study word 
of the Winter has been given to “Russian 
Music,” the fifth year, according to the 
Federation plan of study. The programs 
‘have been varied and interesting, each one 
having a special motto. 

The Friday Morning Club, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been most interestingly 
active. In addition to the programs al- 
ready reported they have had an artist 
recital by Katharine Goodson, the English 
pianist; a fine program of American music 
and a program of Debussy’s music, also 
four interesting miscellaneous programs. 


American Music.—‘‘Suite Moderne,” Arthur 
Whiting, Mrs. King; ‘‘La Captive,” Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Miss Sewall and Miss Bell; ‘“‘Would 
Thy Faith Were Mine,’ Howard Brockway, “The 
‘\rrow and the Song,” Colburn; “A Moonlight 
Song,’”’ Cadman, “An Open Secret,’’ Huntington 


Woodman, Miss Scully; Gavotte in B Minor, 
Arthur Foote, Miss McCarty; “Late, Late, So 
Late,’”” “Long Ago,’ Gilchrist, “A Maid Sings 
Light,’ MacDowell, Miss Arundel; “To a Wild 
Rose,”’ MacDowell, “Reverie Mignonne,” Robert 


Stearns, Miss Dodge; “Spring Night,’’ Clara Asch- 
erfeld, Mrs. Day. Debussy Program—Ballade, Ma- 
zurka, Mrs. Kendall; ‘Le jet d’eau,” “‘Le temps a 
laisse son Manteau,’”’ Mrs. Hilton; “En Bateau,’’ 
Menuet, Mrs. Faulkner; Romance, “Une Nuit 
d’Etoiles,”’ Mr. Veazie; ‘‘Arabesque,’’ Menuei, 
“Clair de Lune,” “Jardins sous la pluie,’’ Miss 
Ascherfeld; Aria of Lia, from ‘“L’enfant Pro- 
digue,’”” Mrs. Lawson. 
E. W. RULON, Press Secretary. 
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Rogers to Continue 
Charlton Management 


Francis 


Francis Rogers will again be under the 
Charlton management for the season of 
1912-13. For a number of seasons Mr. 
Rogers has deen one of the most popular 
artists on Mr. Charnun’s list, and he is 
generally recognized as one of the best 
equipped baritones on the concert stage. 
In recital Mr. Rogers has few equals, 
while for oratorio his services are in con- 
stant demand. 
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field, Mass.; Festivals at Concord, N. H.; Hartsville, S. C.; Knoxville, Tenn. 


Festival Chorus, Toronto; East North- 
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Mid-Ocean Playing by Bachaus Aids Seamen— Hammerstein Now 
Has Opera Every Night at His London House While For- 
mer New York Allies Are in Rival Camp—Frenchman 
Criticizes “Relentless Sentiment’? of German Lieder-Singers 
—New Pierne Oratorio Worthy Pendant to ‘The Children’s 
Crusade’’--A Question of Psychology for Pianists 








RETURNING to his home in England 
after his first gratifyingly successful 
appeal for American Wil- 
helm Bachaus gave a recital on board the 
for the benefit of the Seamen's 
York and Liverpool. 
fact that there 


endorsement, 


Mauretania 
Charities 
Notwithstanding the 
not a large complement of cabin 
sengers the subscriptions the 
brought forth are said to have reached a 
record figure. 

Mr. Bachaus’s mid-ocean 
made up of the Brahms Rhapsody in G 
Minor, three of the earlier Kantasy Pieces 
of Schumann—‘Aufschwung,” “Warum” 
and “Traumeswirren”—two Chopin études, 
a »relude, a waltz, the “Berceuse” and the 
Polonaise in A flat, Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude in C sharp minor, a “Liebestraum” 
Campanella” by Liszt. 


of New 
was 
pas- 


occasion 


program Was 


e 


and the 

It is not often that pianists of high re- 
pute play for their fellow-passengers on 
Atlantic evidently a 
better sea-traveler than of his 
leagues—for instance, Mr. de Pachmann, 


liners. Bachaus is 


most col- 


whose aversion to the deep and dark blue 
ocean is notorious, but perfectly compre- 
hensible when its basis is known. 

*k ok OF 


O those who love “The Little Flowers 
of Saint Francis,” as to those who love 
sabriel Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade,” it 
s good news that the latest oratorio by the 
conductor of the Colonne Orchestra, who 
culled his text from the little book of 
“Fioretti” of the saint who immortalized 
Assisi, seems to have proved itself worthy 
of rank as a musical work with “The 
Children’s Crusade.” After a second hear- 
ing of it at a recent Colonne Concert, con 
ducted by the composer, a writer in Le 
Ménestrel was moved to these remarks: 
“Without attempting to force his talent 
for proceedings whose interest quickly be- 
comes dulled, and while remaining abso- 
lutely himself without disavowing the great 
models of the past, Gabriel Pierné has 
written a score that is a great credit to 
him and forms a happy pendant to ‘The 
Children’s Crusade.’ It is trom the charm, 
the affecting gentleness and the ingenu- 
ousness of his hero that he has dra'vn his 


best inspiration. Some of his pages 
breathe an atmosphere of serenity, of 
peace and mystic love that is very 


marked.” 

New York is to learn the new work at a 
New York Oratorio Society concert next 
season, according to the present prospect 

x ok * 

AST week’s casts at the London Opera 
House proved at the outset that Mr. 
Hammerstein has retained practically all 
f the singers who proved useful during 
his experimental season for his first Spring 
and Summer tug-of-war with Covent Gar 
len. Discarding the New York schedule 
‘f his first season to meet the new condi 
ions, he now has opera every night at his 

ondon house. 

Of his four productions last week, three 
f which were absolutely new to the house’s 


repertoire, the first two, “Roméo et Ju- 
ette” and “Mignon,” had repetitions at 
he end of the week. “Mignon” brought 
torward two new principals, Yvonne Ker- 
rd and the tenor Jean Buysson. For 
Ile. Kerlord “La Navarraise”’ will be 
roduced later. On Wednesday Augusta 
oria made her London début in a role 
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that won her Paris popularity during the 
Winter at the Théatre Lyrique de la 
Gaité. With her in “La Favorita” ap- 
peared three other Americans, Orville Har- 
rold, Henry Weldon and Lydia Locke. 
The promising young Belgian baritone, 





he need definitely feel himself superfluous 
to London’s musical well-being. “All | 
wish,” says Robin H. Legge in the Daily 
Telegraph, “is that Mr. Hammerstein will 
not have to go on forever creating new 
audiences. The audience he has created 
at popular prices, so to speak, is now to 
be put away comfortably on the shelf until 
it is wanted again in the Autumn. Can 
he create in Summer an equal audience at 
high prices, is now the question he has set 
himself.” 

In the forefront of the rival forces at 
Covent Garden are several of Mr. Ham 
merstein’s allies of old Manhattan days— 
Campanini, Sammarco, McCormack, Hu- 
berdeau. And there will be more when 
Melba and Tetrazzini join the company. 
Sammarco has at least one rdle at Covent 
Garden he has never essayed in New York, 
that of Escamillo in “Carmen.”  Bizet’s 
opera is being sung there in Italian, to 
accommodate an Italian Carmen, Tar- 











Raoul Pugno in His Workshop 


foremost among French pianists of the day, Raoul Pugno is soon to realize a 


long-cherished ambition 


to come before the public also as a composer of opera. 


He is now putting the finishing touches to the score of his lyric drama based on 





d’Annunzio’s “The Dead City.” The snapshot here reproduced was taken in his 
workshop at his Paris home by Ward Stephens, the New York composer and 
teacher. 

José Danse, and Georges Regis were also quinia Tarquini, an Italian Don José, Giu 
in the cast. “Roméo et Juliette” had five  seppe Cellini, and the Italian Toreador. 
\merican principals, Felice Lyne, Miss The opening Saturday night opera, 
Locke and Francis Combe, in addition to “Carmen,” was repeated on Wednesday 
Orville Harrold and Mr. Weldon. The Monday “Tosca” was followed on 


In Thursday’s “Tales of Hoffmann” 
Miss Lyne made a single appearance as 
the doll Olympia, Emma Trentini, who is 
to relieve her of this role, not yet having 
reached London. Eva Olchanski had Lina 
Cavalieri’s role of Giulietta; otherwise the 
cast was practically the same as that pro- 
vided by the impresario at the lower scale 


of prices a few weeks ago, with Frank 
Pollock, Georges Chadal, Vilmos Beck and 
Arthur Philips in the chief male parts. 
That the chorus-master Gaetano Merola, 
who trained the Manhattan’s first epoch- 
making chorus, has now been officially 
promoted to the rank of a regular con 
ductor appears from the fact that both 
“Mignon” and “Tales of Hoffmann” were 
entrusted to his baton. The new Hungar- 


ian chef dorchestre, Fritz Ernaldy, took 
charge of “Roméo et Juliette’ and “‘La 
lavorita.” 

While the glacial atmosphere exhaled 
from the audience on the opening night 
did not fail to send cold chills rioting up 
and down the American impresario’s back, 


1 


there is plenty of time for a thaw before 


Tuesday by “Das Rheingold,” ushering in 
the first “Ring” cycle, of which “Die Wal 


kure”’ was sung on Thursday and “Sieg- 
fried” on Saturday. Friday’s “La Bo 
heme,” with Lydia Lipkowska as Mimi, 


framed the reappearance also of John Mc 
Cormack and Vanni Marcoux and intro 
duced a new Musetta in Signorina Grazi 
oli. Dr. Rottenberg of Frankfort-on-Main 
was secured to conduct the Tetralogy when 
Dr. Hans Richter finally decided not to 
risk another collapse by returning to the 
desk from which he has directed so many 
Wagener performances in the course of his 
career. 


x * * 
A® an interesting instance of the dif 
ferences of national taste in regard 


to the singer’s art attention has been called 


to an article by Pierre Lalo on a concert 
recently given in Paris by an eminent Ger 
man lieder singer. In the course of hi 
remarks Lalo observes that German sing 
ers have a merit of which French singers 
can boast only in a lesser degree. “The 
- - 7* a 

know exactly what a /ied is and do not 
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confuse it with a romance or an operatic 
aria. Yet, in spite of the best intentions, 
the German art of /ieder-singing is almost 
intolerable.” ° 


The first of his objections is that the 
German lieder singing of to-day is too 
carefully prepared, too self-conscious. He 


deplores the lack of simple, direct emo- 
tion. The second fault he finds is the ex- 
aggeration of feeling and expression, and 
consequent affectation of depth. He goes 
on to talk of their relentless sentiment.” 
tle concludes: “The singers who now 
come from Germany distil their tone with 
a deadly deliberation. They expire at 
every word, and at the least provocation 
breathe out their soul.” 

This instructive criticism is commended 
by “Staccato” in the London Leader to the 
notice of such foreign artists as tempt 
fortune in London. “I say ‘foreign’ ad- 
visedly,” he explains, “for it will occur to 
an impartial reader that in thus criticising 
(;serman singers the distinguished French 
critic has a keen perception of the mote in 
his neighbor’s eye, and fails to observe the 
beam in his own, specially when he speaks 
of the excessive languor of their singing.” 

* * x 

PSYCHOLOGISTS have yet to solve the 

mystery of fitful flames of fresh pop 
ularity for established pianoforte classics. 
lt is easy enough to understand a popular 
run for a novelty with playing, supposing 
anything of that description to be avail- 
able, but it frequently happens that one 
long familiar work is harped upon—a case 
of mixed metaphors !—by the leading pian- 
ists as if they all had put their heads to- 
gether at the beginning of the season and 
agreed to feature it as a specialty for 
playing from every individual standpoint. 

Thus, one season produces a surfeit of 
Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata, another year 
Schumann’s work in this form in F sharp 
minor is threshed out on the keyboard 


from every conceivable point of view, 
again it 1s One particular Beethoven So- 
nata. Of course the Appnssionata, like the 


poor of pianoforte literature, is alwavs 
with us, or at any rate within easy reach, 
as it should be, but this does not affect the 
fact that the long arm of coincidence has 
become pretty muscular from strenuous ex- 
ercise. 


Just now Beethoven’s Variations in C 
Minor are on the crest of a little individ- 
ual wave in Londom Max Pauer, one of 


next season’s new pianists for this country, 
had them on his program there the other 
day not far removed from some Variations 
by Haydn—as if one set of variations 
were not sufficient for one program, in all 
conscience—Germaine Schnitzer began the 
first of her three recitals with them and a 
débutante from the Brussels workshop of 
\rthur de Greef, without doubt Belgium’s 
foremost piano pedagogue, likewise fea- 
tured them. 
x ok * 

VIDENTLY that model accompanist in- 

troduced by Dr. Ludwig Wiillner to 
the American concert-going public, Coen- 
raad von Bos, finds London a profitable 
field at this season of the year, for once 
again the first of May finds him settled 
there for engagements as accompanist and 
coach. Also he is prepared to give piano 
recitals if called upon. Another Berlin 
accompanist of note who has just reached 
London for the season is Erich Wolff. 
Like von Bos, he is ready to coach profes- 
sional singers in the interpretation of Ger- 
man lieder. He is Julia Culp’s “official” 
accompanist in Germany. 


x* * * 
BY 


authority, presumably of Wahnfried, 
about to be published in Germany, “faith- 


—s 


the earlier operas of Wagner are 


fully in accordance with the original 
scores.” The full scores of “Die Hoch- 
zeit,” “Die Feen” and “Das Liebesverbot” 
have never yet been published; for that 


matter only one of the three, “Die Feen,” 
written in 1833, has really been “produced” 
in any true of the word, and for 
resuscitating it 1888 and reviving it 


sense 


in 


again a couple of vears ago Munich can 
laim whatever credit is due. It was com- 
posed while Wagner, aged twenty, was 
acting as chorusmaster at the Opera in 
Wiirzburg and was still under the influ- 
ence of Beethoven and Weber. 

‘Das  Liebesverbot,” 


otherwise “The 
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Novice of Palermo,” is described as a 
“Great Comic Opera” in two acts. The 
libretto is based on “Measure for Meas- 
ure.” The work was commenced in Wiirz- 
burg and finished in 1836 in Magdeburg, 
where it had one performance, which, hav- 
ing proved the source of many vexations 
to the composer, was never repeated. 

“Die Hochzeit” is a mere fragment, con- 
sisting of an introduction, a chorus and a 
septet. The autograph copy of the score, 
only thirty-six pages in length, is, or was, 
according to the London Daily Telegraph, 
in the possession of the Wiirzburg Musik- 
Verein, to whom Wagner presented it, 
though Albert Lavignac is authority for 
the statement that Wagner tore up the 
manuscript “because the subject was dis- 
pleasing to his sister Rosalie.” Lavignac 
notes, moreover, that in this work of the 
nineteen-year-old Wagner “the deplorable 
influence of the bad French school is felt,” 
whereas in “Das Liebesverbot” he “entirely 
abandoned his first models to follow the 
reigning French and Italian schools.” 

* * x 

WHat the guiding principle is that ac- 

tuates the German universities in 
conferring honorary degrees upon repre- 
sentatives of the world of art is a riddle 
that the Germans themselves cannot read. 
A new phase was presented for their con- 
ning the other day when the University of 
Berlin made Felix Draeseke a Doctor of 
Philosophy honore causa and at the same 
time the recipient of a eulogy doubtless 
as disproportionately extravagant in his 
own right as it was to his fellow-country- 
men. 

“To the venerable Felix Draeseke,” so 
runs the legend on his parchment, “who 
stands out since Johannes Brahms, of im- 
mortal memory, as the foremost of all 
Germans in music, which by virtue of in- 
genious employment of his talent—in that 
now he uplifts the souls of his hearers by 
the sincerity of his creative work and now 
captivates them by the beauty of his har- 
monies—he has so developed and perfected 
as to win new laurels for himself and his 
country. To the man who in very truth 
is a favorite of the Muses, who himself 
has been the poet of his works and has 
combined art with instruction and precept.” 

The comment made by one critic was of 
course inevitable—that the Germans, who 
have had opportunity since Brahms passed 
out to learn the work of such men as 
Hugo Wolf, Anton Bruckner, Max Reger, 
Richard Strauss and Gustav Mahler, will 
find it difficult to accept the first state- 
ment in this eulogy. 

* * * 

URING her brief engagement at the 
Metropolitan last year Lucie Weidt was 
prevented by a series of annoying mis- 
haps to herself and others from appearing 
in the role she was most eager to sing 
here—Isolde. This Summer, however, the 
Vienna dramatic soprano will have other 
opportunities to appear under the artistic 
sunervision of the conductor she _ pro- 
nounced a “god” after her return to her 
Austrian home from New York, for she 
goes to Buenos Ayres for the performances 
of “Tristan und Isolde” and “Gotterdam- 
merung” to be given under Toscanini’s 

direction at the Colon. 


Another member of this year’s company 
who is known to New York and has not 
yet been recorded on the list is Rinaldo 
Grassi, the long-legged boy tenor of the 
first Gatti-Dippel season. The Chicago 
Opera Company’s new Italian dramatic 
soprano for next season, Celia Gagliardi, 
also will sing at the Colon this Summer. 

No very serious competition is expected 
from the rival company at the Coliseum. 
Few of its singers wear halos of renown, 
the most distinguished of them being Ro- 
sina Storchio, the Italian coloratura so- 
prano, and Riccardo Stracciari, of Conried 
days. After its season in the Argentine 
this company will tour Uruguay, Brazil 
and Chili. 

SS 

HE far-reaching influence of Max 
Reinhardt’s dramatic methods, which, 

as revealed in “The Miracle” at the Lon- 
don Olympia, was undoubtedly the imme- 
diate inspiration of Sir Edward Elgar’s 
masque, “The Crown of India,” composed 
for the London Coliseum, is to be scented 
in a somewhat similar commission recently 
undertaken by another British composer 
of serious aims. The Australian, George 
Clutsam, has been writing a “mimo panto- 
mime in medizval style” for the London 
Alhambra, to be produced there this 
month. It is announced in advance as 
“conceived on the Reinhardt scale.” 

This composer, who is known in this 
country only through some quite singable 
songs, is to have a deferred Berlin pre- 
mieére for his new opera, “King Harle- 
quin,” at the Kurfiirsten Opera in Octo- 
ber. His first work in this form, “A Sum- 
mer Night,” produced by Thomas Beecham 
during his disastrous season in London 
two years ago, will be introduced in a re- 
vised form in both Germany and Italy 


next season. 
i a | 


A! this time of year it is the custom of 
the Berlin Royal Opera to bolster up 
the public’s waning interest in the esthetic 
delights it dispenses by means of a special 
cycle of operas at less than the regular 
prices. Sometimes it has been a complete 
series of the Wagner works in its réner- 
toire. This year it is a special cycle of 
operas in lighter vein, for which eight 
Tuesday evenings are reserved. 

The “bright operas” chosen are: Gluck’s 
“Die Maienkodnigin,” new to the Berlin 
“Doctor and 


répertoire ; : Dittersdorf’s 
Chemist”; Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” 
Nicolai’s “The Merry Wives of W indsor” 


Lortzing’s “Der Wildschiitz; Weber’s ‘ ‘Abu 


Hassan” Cornelius’s “Barber of Bagdad”; 
Wagner's “Master-Singers”; Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” Blech’s “Ver- 
siegelt” and Strauss’s “The Rose Cava- 
lier.” 


* * * 


GABRIEL FAURE will go from Paris 
to Brussels to conduct his incidental 
music to “Pelléas et Mélisande” at the per- 
formance of that drama to be given at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie next Wednesday 
as a feature of a demonstration to cele- 
brate Maeterlinck’s receiving the Nobel 
prize for literature a few years ago. The 
Mélisande, as a matter of course, will be 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck. Ts 





NIKISCH IN DETROIT 





Overwhelming Applause for Him, 


Though Audience Was Small 


Detroit, April 24.—The long-awaited ap- 
pearance of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Arthur Nikisch, took place 
last night at the Light Guard Armory. 
The numbers played were the same as 
those at the second New York concert, 
the “Egmont” Overture, “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky and three Wagner 
selections, Prelude and Liebestod from 
“Tristan und Isolde,” “Waldweben” from 
“Siegfried” and Overture to the “Meister- 
singer.” Nikisch’s reading of this group 
of pieces has been gone over in detail in 
MusIcaL AMERICA, so it is unnecessary to 
enlarge further on his interpretations. The 
hall was by no means full, due probably to 
the exceptionally high prices demanded for 
seats (which were, however, reduced dur- 
ing the last days of the sale) and the fact 
that there had been already more than the 
usual quota of orchestral concerts in De- 
troit this season. 


The orchestra did not prove itself supe- 
rior io our best American organizations in 
tone, quality and virtuosity. One fact 
should cause some thought, however. The 
London Symphony Orchestra is a dis 
tinctly English organization, all the names 
on its roster with one or two exceptions 
being Anglo-Saxon, while in the case of 
the American orchestras one looks almost 
in vain for native-born Americans. The 
statement that the orchestra does not ex- 
cel our best American organizations is 
meant as no disparagement, for the Lon- 
don Symphony is doubtless to be ranked 
as one of the first bands in the world. 

The demonstrations of the audience 
over Nikisch’s readings reached propor- 
tions that are seldom witnessed in Detroit. 
Particularly after the Symphony and the 
Wagner numbers the audience fairly over- 
whelmed the leader and the orchestra with 
applause. E. H. 





Maude Fay, the California soprano, cre- 
ated one of the rdles in the Munich pre- 
miere of Kaskel’s “The Czarina’s Pris- 
oner.” 
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PARIS AS MECCA FOR VOCAL STUDENTS 


Mile. Passama Sets Forth Advantages of French Capital to American 
Girl—Ambitious Program for the Paris Spring Season 


Bureau of Musica! America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
April 20, 1912. 

LLE. JENNY PASSAMA, of the 

Opéra, gave a_ successful musical 

matinée in her Paris home last week, the 

choice program and its interpreters being 
warmly applauded. 

Madeleine Roch, of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, and M. Dangés, the baritone of the 
Paris Opéra, shared honors with their 
hostess, who sang selections from Gluck, 
Handel, Saint-Saéns, Reynaldo Hahn and 
Gabriel Fauré. Mlle. Passama and M. 
Dangés sang the duo of Isidore de Lara’s 
“Messaline,” in which Mlle Passama has 
often starred in recent years. 





Jenny Passama, as “Fides,” in 
“Le Prophéte” at the Paris Opéra 


Mlle. Aubagna, who is only twelve years 
old and a promising member of the ballet 
of the Paris Opera, gracefully 
three Grecian dances. Mile. 
Passama also sang and won applause from 
the select gathering. 


danced 
Pupils of 


prominently are 
Navarraise,” 


“La 
“Louise,” “Car- 

“*Marie-Made- 
Prophéte,” “La 


“Samson et Dalila,” 
“Hérodiade,” 
men,” “La  Vivandiére,” 
leine,” “Messaline,” ‘Le 
Favorite,” “Le Trouvére,” “Hamlet,” “Le 
Barbier de Séville.’” She has a warm, 
sympathetic voice and her dramatic style 
and enunciation are worthy examples of 
the high standard existing on the French 
stage. 

Mile. Passama is a great admirer of 
American talent and of the American girl 
as a singer. 

“Many are the striking qualities of voice 
which go to make up the superiority of 
the American girl as a singer,” said Mlle. 
Passama to the MusicaL AMERICA repre- 
sentative. “The tone is, as a rule, pure 
and clear and guttural sounds are infre- 
quent. This I attribute to the fact that 
‘American’ is a ‘lisped’ language which is 
spoken forward and does not rest, as 
Spanish, for instance, on the back of the 
throat, producing what is known as the 
‘guttural sound.’ 


A Serlous Pupil 


“The shape of the American girl’s 
larynx favors, therefore, a good emission 
of the singing voice. Moreover, the 
American girl loves music and possesses 
pronounced aptitudes for musical studies 
in general and for the study of singing in 
particular; and as she belongs to a race 
for whom ‘time is money’ she is a serious 
and studious pupil.” 

Though born in the Orient, of 
parentage, Mlle. Passama, like every great 
artist, is an ardent lover of Paris and a 
firm believer in its beneficial influence on 
the artists. “To quote Pierre de Coule- 
vrain,” she said, “the higher life in Paris is 
intense. People may enjoy themselves 
more there, but they pray more and they 
love and work more there. Paris is the 
most complete center where one finds and 
acquires with the greatest ease the realiza- 
tion of one’s effort. It is in Paris, there- 
fore, that the young American girl must 
come to study music and especially sing- 
ing. 

“She must not delay until she has ac- 
quired defects which will need correcting 
to take lessons from a great professor— 
that is to say from a ‘good professor.’ 
Greatness in teaching singing consists 
above all in a perfect knowledge of the 
anatomy of the larynx and in the careful 
adjustment of one’s precepts to each par- 
ticular case. 

“There is no such thing as exact con- 
formity in the anatomy of the larynx, 
even when voices are similar in tone, any 
more than two faces are identical even 
when the likeness is striking. 


French 


French as Language for Beginner 


“Tf the American girl wants to sing in 





Mile. Passama has had a long and suc- : ; 
cessful career not only at the Paris Opéra French and Italian, | besides other lan- 
2 guages, she should begin her studies in 
but throughout France, where she has sung France and in the French language. The 
her répertory in every large city. Among English language has no ‘nasals,’ Italian 
the operas in which she has appeared has none either and is more ‘open.’ If 
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Jenny Passama, 











in an Out-of-Door Play Produced Last Year in the Park of Her 


Asiatic Summer Home, Villa Adelphi, at Smyrna 


she begins by singing in I[talian the pupil 
will experience a greater difficulty later on 
in placing the French nasals, whereas she 
will have no trouble in singing Italian 
when she has acquired the French pro- 
nunciation.” 

Mile. Passama is an ardent advocate of 
the “example” theory in its broadest sense. 
The teacher must be a constant example 
for her pupil and must be able to show 
her exactly what she must aim at. “The 
singing teacher who can sing has many 
advantages over one who cannot. First 
of all he can explain the formation of 
sound in a practical manner and indicate 
where resonance should occur according 
to ihe different positions of the larynx. 
Then he can give vivid examples, the 
most rapid mode of education when a 
pupil has a good ear, for an example is 
always more striking than the best of 
theories. 

“It is wise, therefore, for the pupil to 
prefer a teacher who has had a good voice 
and can still sing very well. 

“The English language is not vocal 
from the point of view of the complete 
development of the organ and the Amer- 
ican girl who wishes to acquire a com- 
plete education in singing should not sing 
in English until she has attained complete 
vocal development.” 

Having sung such varied parts as those 
of Fidés and Rosine, Mlle. Passama’s 
teaching is as complete for the light singer 
as for the dramatic soprano and contralto 


Her career is, in fact, her best justifica- 
tion. 
* * x 
Opening April 26 with selections trom 


the works of Handel, Beethoven and Ber 
lioz, under the direction of Felix Wein 
gartner, the Paris season of Ig9I2, organ- 
ized by Gabriel Astruc, promises to be 
particularly attractive. The program ol 
these performances will comprise the 
“Messiah” of Handel, Berlioz’s Requiem, 
the “Messe en Ré,” Beethoven; his Sym- 
phony in C Minor; a piano’ concerto 
played by Ernest Schelling and the Ninth 
Symphony. 


Then will follow the first performance 
at the Chatelet Theater of “Helen of 
Sparta,” a drama in four acts by Emile 


Verhaeren, music by Déodat de Séverac. 
The orchestra will be under the direction 


of Louis Hasselmans. Serge de Diaghilew 
will take possession of the Chatelet from 
May 13 to June 10, with the Russian Bal- 
let comprising Nijinski, Karsavina, Maria 
Piltz, Fokina and will then go to London, 
where the Russian Ballet is to appear at 
Covent Garden. The program will com- 
prise three French ballets: “The After- 
noon of a Faun,’ by Debussy; “Daphnis 
and Chloe,” by Ravel, and “The Blue 
God,” by Keynaldo Hahn. The Russian 
novelty will be “Thamar,” by Bakilew, 
and there will be revivals of the success- 
ful ballets of last year. Wilde’s “Salomé”’ 
will also be revived and Beerbohm Tree 
and the company of His Majesty’s Theater 
will 


come over specially from London to 
give five Shakespearean performances, 
from June 20 to 30. 


Cavalieri-Muratcre Engagement Denied 


An operatic 


and M. 


troupe headed by Muratore 
Messager, director of the Paris 
Opéra, under the patronage of the French 
and Brazilian Governments, will tour 
through South America this Summer, its 
headquarters being Rio de Janeiro. Mu- 
ratore will sing in Chicago in the early 


Autumn and next Spring will tour the 
United States with Lina Cavalieri, giving 
seventy concerts in the largest cities. 
They both deny the rumor of their in- 


tended marriage. 

The French tenor, Edmond 
André Caplet, the orchestra leader, and 
Léo Devaux, the stage manager, and sev- 
eral other French members of the Boston 
Opera Company, have just returned from 
their American season. They are all en 
thusiastic over their stay and the hearty 
welcome extended them and their foremost 
thought is their return to Boston. Léo 
Devaux pays special tribute to the ca- 
pacities of Henry Russell and says art- 
istic realization is possible only with a 
director who understands such _ things 
thoroughly and is willing to spend the 
money necessary for the carrying out in 
detail of an artistic program. 


Clément ; 


DANIEL Lynps BLOUNT. 
The _ little New York artist, Cleo 
Gascoigne, who sang the role of one of the 


at the Met- 
a Career on 


two children in “Konigskinder” 
ropolitan, is ambitious to make 
the concert stage. 
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BOSTON’S WEEK OF MUSICAL EVENTS 


Interesting Variety of Recitals, Concerts and Lectures—Last Meeting 
of American Music Society 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boytston Street, 
Boston, May 4, 1912. 


LTA FERN FREEMEN gave a recital 
of pianoforte music at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, on Thursday 
of last week. She has been studying for 
the last three years with F. Addison 
Porter of the conservatory faculty, and her 
program contained three of Mr. Porter’s 
compositions, Prelude Fantastique, Valse 
Brilliante and Romanza, the last being 
played from manuscript. The other num- 
bers were as follows: 
Rhapsodie in G Mincr, Brahms; Prelude in F 
Minor, Berceuse in D Flat, Mazurka in B Flat, 
“Marche Funebre,” Etude in E Major; Chopin; 


“Etincelles,’” Moszkowski; Rhapsodie Hongroise, 
No.5, Liszt. 


Miss Freeman made a decided artistic 
success and displayed the evidence of Mr. 
Porter’s careful training. 

Evelyn Street, of the American String 
Quartet, will sail for Europe on the Vad- 
erland on May 11 and will spend.a few 
weeks in Brittany. Upon her return the 
quartet will meet in Medfield, Mass., where 
is located the Summer home of Charles 
Martin Loeffler. As in previous seasons 
the quartet will have the advantage of 
coaching by this distinguished musician. 

Gertrude A. Green, a pupil of Theodore 
A. Schroeder, has been engaged, as so- 
prano soloist at the Dudley Street Bapffst 
Church. Other pupils of Mr. Schroeder, 
who have been engaged as soloists recently, 
are Carolyn Perley, soprano, First Church 
of Christ Scientist, at Newburvoort, and 
David Beattie, bass, St. Peter’s Church, 
Jamaica Plain. 

The Bel Canto Trio, composed of James 
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Mulvey. tenor; Robert Plant, baritone, 
and Frank Griffin, bass, is making a very 
extensive tour of the States. All are pu- 
pils of Mr. Schroeder and are meeting 
with splendid success. Mr. Schroeder's 
Summer school will open on June 15. 

An interesting program was given at 
Jordan Hall on April 22 by Clifford Lott, 
baritone. Mr. Lott’s program included se- 
lections by Handel, Schubert, Brahms and 
two numbers by Arthur Foote. He has a 
clear voice of good quality and range and 
throws his whole heart into his work. 
Mrs. Lott’s accompaniment work added 
greatly to the success of the recital. 

Mrs. Alice Bates Rice has been illus- 
trating opera lectures of “La Bohéme,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Girl of the Golden 
West” and “Otello” during the last six 
weeks, the latter being for Professor T. 
W. Surrette of Oxford University, Eng- 
land. Mrs. Rice is especially well fitted 
for this work, having studied dramatically 
as well as musically the soprano roles of 
many grand operas. 

Florence Hough Taylor, mezzo-soprano, 
appeared as Mimosa in the opera of “The 
Geisha,” on April 22 in Woonsocket, R. I. 


Mrs. Taylor is one of the most promising . 


pupils of Alice Bates Rice. 
Bertha Cushing Child’s Recital 


Bertha Cushing Child, the contralto, sang 
the “Kol Nidri”’ at the Ford Hall meeting 
ot April 14. Mrs. Child has sung at many 
meetings of this class, but has never been 
so enthusiastically received as on this oc- 
casion. 

The Wednesday noon half-hour services, 
with special music and soloists, under the 
direction of the organist, Malcolm Lang, 
which have been held at the King’s Chapel 
during April, will be continued through 
May. Some of the soloists who have sung 
at these services include Earl Cartwright, 
Benjamin FE. Berry, Alice Bates Rice and 
Miss Van Orden. 

An interesting musical service was given 
at the Auburndale Congregational Church 
on April 21 by Prof. Henry Dike Sleeper, 
of Smith College, organist, assisted by 
May Sleeper Ruggles and Margaret Rug- 
gles, ’cellist. The program opened with a 
prelude and hymn from the Suite in F 
Minor, composed by Mr. Sleeper. Other 
numbers included the Mascagni Intermezzo 
for voice and ’cello; Bibl, Franck, Chauvet, 
Berri, Lemare and Wachs numbers for the 
organ; the Andante Religioso, Thome, for 
‘cello; and the aria “People Victorious,” 


from the “Hora Novissima,” by Horatio 
W. Parker. . 
Mildred Walker, a punil of Eleanor 


3righam, gave a recital on April 22, as- 
sisted by Bertha Bigelow and Ruth Stick- 
ney, violinists. 

Jessie Davis, pianist, played before the 
members of the Friday Morning Club, 
Worcester, on April 22, and on April 24 
gave a concert for the Ingleside Home for 
Girls. On May 2 she played at a concert 
for the Emmanuel House. 

The pupils of Susan Elizabeth Currier 
gave a Grieg afternoon the first week in 
May. Miss Currier has a large class of 
Grieg enthusiasts. 

Ethel Lawson, a pupil of Edith Andrews 
Perkins, sang at the Cadet Pop Concert, 
at Salem, on April 27. Miss Lawson’s 
numbers included the “Chanson Proven- 
eal,” by Dell ’Acqua. 

Murial Cosette Pease, a pupil of Frank 
Davis, gave a concert on May 1, assisted 
by the orchestra of the Copley Square 
School of Music. 


‘‘Music on the Other Side.’’ 


Henry D. Parker gave an _ illustrated 
talk on “Every Day Music on the Other 
Side of the Atlantic,” at the studio of Mrs. 
May Sleeper Ruggles, on April 23. Mr. 
Parker, in his cleverely arranged and well 
told description, presented a series of pic- 
tures forming a setting for the musical 
numbers. 

The American Music Society, Henry L. 
Gideon, director, held its third and last 
meeting of the season at the home of 
Mrs. E. J. Dreyfus, in Brookline, on April 
24. The program included numbers by 
Benedict Fitz Gerald, Mabel W. Daniels 
and Frederick S. Converse. 

_ Miss Fisher, soprano, a pupil of Mrs. 
Gertrude Franklin Salisbury, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the Dedham Congre- 
gational Church. Miss Trenholm, an- 
other pupil of Mrs. Salisbury, is singing 
at the Wellesley Hills Unitarian Church. 

Gertrude Holt was the prima donna 
soloist at a concert given before the Dor- 
chester Women’s Club, on April 22, at 
which Susanne V. Brinckley, the coloratura 
soprano, made her début. Miss Brinckley 
has a voice of exceptional purity of tone, 





and possesses a wide range. She is a 
pupil of Mme. Johnson. Mrs. Holt was 
also soloist at a concert given in the Con- 
gregational Church, Dedham, at which she 
was assisted by the Dedham Trio, on 
April 24. A. E. 


Persian Cycle Quartet Formed 





An interesting attraction which Loudon 
Charlton is to offer next season, is the 
Persian Cycle Quartet, consisting of Edith 
Chapman Goold, soprano; Corinne Welsh, 
contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
Francis Rogers, baritone. These four well- 
known singers have been selected to present 
Bruno Huhn’s Song Cycle, “The Divan,” 
a setting of the poem of Hafiz. Similar 
song cycles will be included in the réper- 
toire of the quartet, which is to tour with 
Mr. Huhn at the piano. As “The Divan” 
requires about forty minutes for its per- 
formance, the program in each instance will 
include miscellaneous numbers. 





Dr. Milner Receives Berlin Offer 


WaukesHa, Wis., April 29.—Dr. G. Mil- 
ner, the well-known tenor of this city, a 
pupil of Mme. Schoen-René, of Berlin, has 
returned from a three weeks’ tour of the 
Pacific Coast. He has received an offer 
from Carl Hasdar of an operatic engage- 
ment in Berlin and plans to tour America 
in April and May, 1913. 
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Press Comment on Recent Chicago and 
Milwaukee Perf>ima.ue-_s of ‘‘ Samson’’ 
w.th Chorus o. 5vv a.isz the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. 


Milwaukee Sentinel.—‘‘ihe single 
word ‘triumph,’ cau be ubhesitatingly set 
down to sum up, in a word, the splendid 
achievements ol conductor, soloists and 
chorus. With the high standard of efficiency 
to which Mr. Boeppler brought his singers in 
the ‘Messiah’ performance last season still 
in our mind, much was expected in advance 
of the work which was presented Sunday 
night, and the expectations were more than 
realized,’’ 

Chicago Daily News.— ‘Great credit 
is due for this notable revival and an ade- 
quate representation of a long and singularly 
aificult work to William Boeppler, who or- 
ganized the choruses and conducted the ora- 
torio. Refinement is a difficult quality to se- 
cure in such a large body of singers, but the 
soul, the strength and the heartiness of the 
massive score were impressed  vividly.’’ 

Journal, Milwaukee.—‘‘Mr. Boepp- 
ler has had such marvelous success in musi- 
cal fields in recent years that many Milwau- 
keeans would like to see his leadership and 
tireless energy turned to the formation of a 
symphony orchestra for the city; or, to the 
initiations of some other big music project 
like an annual music festival, like that which 
has made Cincinnati a great music center. 
And such disciplined enthusiasm as was 
evinced by 500 lusty throats under the magic 
baton of Mr. Boeppler."’ 

Chicago Evening Post. — ‘Mr. 
Boeppler sought to gain his effects in the 
broad lines, utilizing to the full the great 
mass at his command, and, while there were 
some roughnesses, he made the thing tell. 
The opening of the chorus, ‘O Erstgeschaffner 
Strahl,’ for the voices unaccompanied, was 
Snel done, and the whole number impressive.’’ 

Chicago Record - Herald. — ‘Mr. 
Boeppler’s singers delivered themselves of some 
inspiring volumes of sound. Moreover, Mr. 
Boeppler had succeeded in accomplishing oceca- 
sionally the rather remarkable feat of induc- 
ing 500 vocalists to sing a pianissimo.’’ 

Chicago Examiner.—‘‘Mr.  Boeppler 
is a very talented choral leader. He has that 
magnetic personality and that German per- 
severance which is the most necessary adjunct 
‘of a conductor of choral societies. He gets 
through this means a strident, clear tone from 
his body of singers, which swells and dimin- 
ishes at his will, and it is musical whether at 
its greatest fortissimo or at its softest pianis- 
simo.’’ 

Evening Wisconsin.—‘‘Mr. Boeppler 
demonstrated convincingly that he deserves the 
praise which has been bestowed upon him. The 
allegiance to every subtle indication of his 
baton and hand, made up an ensemble of mu- 
sical sincerity, tonal quality and technical per 
fection, the like of which this city has not 
known heretofore. The resolute and unified 
attack of the combined Singverein and A 
Capella choruses, their delicacy of pianissimo 
singing. alternating with fortes that over 
power, and especially their perfect enunciation. 
exemplified the results obtained by Mr. Boepp 
ler, a drill master and choral conductor of 
unusual ability and talent.’’ 
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Soloist Cincinnati Festival 1912—and Worcester—Second Appearance 
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MME. DE CISNEROS OFF FOR AUSTRALIA 


To Engage in Concert Tour Be- 
fore Returning to Chicago 
Opera Company 


LEANORA DE CISNEROS, the dis- 
tinguished American contralto of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, has 
just signed a 
next season. She will sing the leading 
contralto roles in “Norma,” “Samson et 
Dalila,” ‘“Hérodiade,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Tristan” and “Aida,” and also in 
“Roma,” by Massenet and “Hamlet,” by 
Thomas, if pending arrangements for the 
production of the last two named works are 
concluded. Next Winter and the Spring 
of 1913 Mme. de Cisneros will make a 
concert tour under the 
Foster and David. 
Another proof of the popularity here 
and abroad of the American contralto is 
shown by the fact that Mr. Campanini has 
already secured her services for the spe- 
cial Verdi centenary opera season, which 
is to take place in Busseto-Parma in Sep- 
tember, 1913. This will be one of the 
principal musical events in Italy during 
that year. A monument of Verdi, made by 
the celebrated sculptor, Ximenes, will be 
unveiled. 
During this Verdi season eight operas of 
the great master will be given, each opera 
representing a different period of Verdi's 
life. His earliest work, ‘“Oberto Conte di 
S. Bonifacio,” will open the festival. The 
other operas will be “I Masnadieri,” “La 
Traviata,’ “Un Ballo in Maschera,” “Don 
carlos,” “Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff.” 
Mme. de Cisneros, who will sing lead 
ing roles in all of these operas, is 
especially enthusiastic over the prospect 01 
singing the contralto role in “Oberto, 
which is a part vastly more important and 
difficult than that of Ammnerts in “Aida.” 
Mme. de Cisneros left New York last 
week for San Francisco, where she will 
sail for Sidney, Australia, for an impor 
tant concert tournée. Her last year’s tour 
was such a success that she was practically 
compelled to return this year. ‘The tour 
will cover all the principal cities in Aus 
tralia, including Sidney, Melbourne, Ade 
laide and Brisbane; Oakland and Welling 
ton, in New Zealand, and Hobart in Tas 
mania. . 
Mme. de Cisneros has engaged, as assist 
ing artist, Paul Dufault, the Canadian 
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Season 1912-1913 


Florence Hi INK LE. 


America’s Leading Concert Soprano 


With the following Organizations this Past Season 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

New York Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ances. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 
pearances. 

Handel & Haydn Society of Boston 

Philadelphia Choral Society. 

New Orleans Choral Society. 

Apollo Club, St. Louis. 

Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 

Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 

Liederkranz Society, New York. 

Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 

Orpheus Club, Toledo. 

Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 

Buffalo Music Festival. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 

Festival Tour, six weeks. 

Dates for next season now | king Management 
Wolfschn Musical Burea “ag West 34th St., New York 














Eleanora de Cisneros, Contralto of Chi- 
cago Opera Company, and (Inset) 
Paul Dufault, the Canadian Tenor, 
Who Is to Accompany Her on Her 
Forthcoming Australian Tour 


tenor, and the management in Australia 
has engaged a prominent European vio- 
linist. 

When Mme. de Cisneros was seen by a 
MusicaAL AMERICA representative before 
she left New York, she said: 

“T shall sing as much as possible of my 
répertoire in English. If I can secure a 
first-class English translation of a Rus- 
sian song I shall sing that in preference 
to a French translation. I think it is only 
right to sinv in the vernacular when tour- 
ing in an English-speaking country.” 


ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA PLANS 


Mr. Zach Re-engaged and Road Tours 
to Be Made—Election of Officers 


Sr. Louis, April 26.—The annual dinner 
attended by members of the St. Louis 
Symphony Society took place last night. 
Enthusiasm ran high when plans for next 
year were discussed and definite plans 
formulated. Hanford Crawford was again 
unanimously elected president and the vice- 
presidents elected were: Alexander Doug- 
las, Hugo Kohler, Mrs. Philip N. Moore 
and Mrs. W. A. McCandless. Otto Boll- 
man, who has been treasurer for many 
vears, has resigned and no one has yet 
been appointed to take his place. No board 
of directors was elected and no soloists 
were announced. The committee in charge 


announces that many are under advise 
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VOICE BUILDING. Restoring Injured Voices a Specialty. 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Tel. 8832 Merningside 


—> Miss PARKER <— 


PERFECT TONE PRODUCTION 


GRAND OPERA COACH. Tel., 1274 Bryant. Metro’t’n Op. House Bidg., 1425 B’way, New York 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


All Branches of Music and Dramatio Art 


Send for Catalog. 


rau. ALTHOUS 


304 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ae SS, HATTSTAEDT, President 


DRAMATIC TENOR 


Management: WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th St., New York 


ment and that the coming season wil! be 
bigger and better than ever. 

In speaking of the last season Manager 
Condon said: “The season just closed has 
been one of the most successful that has 
ever been given by this society. The re- 
ceipts have been well in advance of the pre- 
vious season and every one seemed most 
pleased with the arrangement of concerts 
and the soloists engaged. We have en- 
gaged Mr. Zach again fur several years 
and already the subscriptions for next sea- 
son are coming in thick and fast. It is 
our intention to make several extended 
road tours next year. The deficit this sea- 
son is well taken care of by the Guarantee 
Fund and I am happy to state that it is 
not anywhere near the limit.” There will 
be the same number of concerts next sea- 


son. Mm W. &. 





SING “ THE GOLDEN LEGEND” 


Newark Chorus Presents Sullivan’s Can- 
tata Under L. A. Russell’s Direction 


Newark, N. J., April 22—The Oratorio 
Society (Schubert), Louis Arthur Rus- 
sell, conductor, gave an excellent perform- 
ance of Sullivan’s “The Golden Legend” 
at the Symphony Auditorium on Wednes- 
day evening, April 17. The soloists were 
Elizabeth Dodge-Derby, soprano; Mrs. 
Marshall Pease, contralto: Alfred Shaw, 
tenor, Georee Warren’ Reardon, bari- 
tone, and the Newark Symphony Orchestra 
furnished the accompaniments. 

The work, which is, without doubt, Sul- 
livan’s finest oratorio, was received with 
general anproval, both chorus and soloists 
distinguishing themselves. Strong dramatic 
feeling characterized the soloists’ work, 
Mrs. Dodge-Derby and Mr. Reardon mak- 
ing the strongest appeal. Mr. Reardon 
handled the part of Lucifer and the Fow- 
ler with extraordinary ability and his voice, 
in spite of its being somewhat high for 
the part, was nevertheless more than 
adequate to the audience. Much applause 
followed his solos and the choruses, which 
Mr. Russell conducted with assurance and 
much precision of attack and release, were 
effective throughout. The concert closed 
the society’s thirty-fourth season, a third 
of a century’s work. 


Dr. George Henschel has recently made 
a second concert tour of Holland as a re- 
sult of his tour of that country earlier in 
the season. 


MEMPHIS HAS FEAST OF 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


Education as Well as Entertainment in 
Concerts of Herbert and Russian 
Symphony Orchestras 


MeEmMpPHiIs, April 27.—This has been “or- 
chestra week” in this city. The Victor 
Herbert Orchestra gave three splendid con- 
certs under the auspices of the Beethoven 
Club and the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra appeared as the sixth attraction of the 
All-Star Musical Course under the man- 
agement of Mrs. John A. Cathey. 

Mr. Herbert has gathered together a 
band of thorough musicians and as a con- 
ductor he is authoritative, magnetic and 
intensely interesting. His reading of the 
“New World” Symphony was vividly 
clear. ' 

The performing of 
poem “Les Préludes,” 
fied and impressive. 


Liszt’s symphonic 
was stately, digni- 
In this, as in all the 
numbers from Wagner, Mendelssohn, 
Haydn, Berlioz, Weber, Debussy and Her- 
bert, Mr. Herbert gave masterly interpreta- 
tions. 

Agnes Kimball and Frank Croxton were, 
as always, the most enjoyed soloists. Mrs. 
Kimball’s encore, the “Spring Song,” from 
“Natoma,” was exquisite. The two con- 
certs of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
were thoroughly enjoyed. It was this or- 
chestra’s first appearance in Memphis. 
The four soloists, Vera Curtis, Eva Mylott, 
Henri La Bonté and Albert Janpolski, were 
given the enthusiastistic reception that 
they deserved and the dancing of Lydia 
Lopoukowa was greatly tnjoyed. 

The programs presented by these two 
orchestras and the twelve fine artists asso- 
ciated with them have been of great educa- 
tional value here, where the hearing of 
such music is not an every-day occurrence. 
The Beethoven Club and Mrs. Cathey de- 
serve the highest praise for giving the 
Memphis public the opportunity to hear 
the best music under such favorable con- 


ditions, S. B. W. 


Mme. Jomelli Sails for London 


Jeanne Jomelli, the prima donna soprano, 
who has been engaged by Oscar Hammer 
stein to sing at his London Opera House 
for the Summer season, sailed for London 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm II on Tuesday of 
this week. 








Extensive tours planned. 
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Clark-Sleight 


817 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Choirmaster, St. Luke’s Church, Montclair, N. J. 
(Since 1896) 


Studios, 801-802 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Tel. 1360 Columbus 
Res. Studio, 9 Frances Place, Montclair. Tel. 264-1 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
fim all ite branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


: FOERSTER 


PIANIST 
1024 Lawrence Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mable Sharp Herdien 


SOPRANO 


Oratorio and Recitals 
"Phone Edgewater 7252. 5132 KENMORE AVE., CHICAGO 
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TENOR 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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SANCHEZ 


TENOR— Teacher of Singing 


Voice Building a Specialty Style, Repertoire 
Studio: 2 West 16th Street, New York 


pacon MACDONALD 


Accompanist 


Special Arrangements for Artists 
Touring in Texas and the Southwest 


Management; 
J. E. FRANCKE, 1269 Broadway, 


JACOBS 


Violinist 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs Quartet 


Studio: 15 W. 9ist St., New York 
Tel. 6144 River. 


ARTHUR FRAZER 


PIANIST 
Recitals 
646 Woodland Park 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 


315 W. 98th St., New York 


HALLETT GILBERTE 


TENOR—COMPOSER 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. City 
Composer of Minuet “‘La Phyllis”’ 
Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 


“Serenade,” ‘The Bird,” ‘‘The Rain Drop,” ‘‘A 
Rose and a Dream.” (Just issued by G. Schirmer) 


Birdice Blye 


Concert Pianist 





New York 











CHICAGO 





Tel. 9211 River 
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CENTENARIES OF FOUR ONCE FAMOUS MUSICIANS 





[From London Musical Opinion] 


HILE the literary world is waxing 
enthusiastic over the centenaries of 
such world-wide celebrities as Charles 
Dickens and Robert Browning, this new 
year brings no very notable anniversaries 
to honor in the musician’s calendar. Yet 
it is not wholly barren of interest from 
the musical standpoint; and, as I9I2 un- 
folds its lengthening days, three or four 
once famous names at least will claim a 
meed of remembrance—less perhaps be- 
cause of their intrinsjc importance than 
of the significance with which they mark 
the milestones of progress in the last 
half century or so. For instance, there 
were born just a hundred years ago four 
musicians—two English, one German and 
one Italian—who all attained a consider- 
able vogue in their own day and genera- 
tion, yet whose names mean little—indeed 
are hardly known—to the present genera- 
tion of music lovers and music students. 
For the world, the musical world especial- 
ly, has moved far since the days when 
these bright spirits to which 1812 gave 
birth lived and worked and _ flourished. 
Bethink you that April records the cen- 
tenary of Friedrich von Flotow, the com- 
poser; that to June belongs the anniver- 
sary of John Hullah, the teacher by sys- 
tem; that in July we may, if we will, re- 
call J. P. Knight. the song writer; and 
that later still will occur the centenary 
of so famous a singer as Giulia Grisi and 
you will perceive what I mean in the hint 
that the musical interest of the new year’s 
calendar is more suggestive than actual. 

In an educational aspect, the Hullah 
centenary is of chief importance. The 
cause of musical education owes much to 
Hullah’s memory, for the famous music 
master certainly did much to popularize 
the art to which he devoted a busy and 
laborious life. Born in Worcester on June 
27, 1812, John Hullah was cradled in an 
artistic environment in which music large- 
ly predominated. Migrating to London 
with his parents at an early age, he en- 
tered the Royal Academy of Mi isic, of 
which he afterwards became a fellow. In 
view of the Dickens boom which inevit- 
ably lies before us, it is worth recording 
that Hullah, while still in his twenties, 
became associated with the great novelist 
in the only opera of which I believe Charles 
Dickens could be accused. This was 
called “The Village Coquette ;” libretto by 
Dickens, music by Hullah; produced at 
the St. James’s Theater in 1836. But al- 
though Dickens gave up versifying for 
the stage—fortunately for millions who 
have derived pleasure from his prose— 
Hullah adhered to lyric composition for a 
time. He wrote a comic opera entitled 
“The Barbers of Bassora,” which obtained 
production at Covent Garden in the year 
of Queen Victoria’s accession; also “The 
Outpost” and some other works now 
relegated to obscurity. 

As a composer, Hullah’s claims to re- 
membrance rest on nothing stronger than 
his setting of Kingsley’s weirdly pathetic 
ballad of the’“Three Fishers” and two or 
three other familiar songs which are en- 
during favorites in amateurs’ répertoires. 
sut as a music teacher Hullah laid secure 
and deep an artistic foundation on which 
no mean superstructure of musical cuiture 
has been upraised. Superior persons may 
criticise the depth and breadth of that 
culture, may scoff in scepticism of its ex- 
istence: we may have bred in the bulk a 
generation or two of musical mediocrities. 
3ut John Hullah sowed where others have 
yet to reap; and the others—whether as 
music teachers, song writers or merely 
music vendors—have everything to gain 
now and in the future from a spreading 
appreciation of the art. 

The Flotow anniversary will be chiefly 
interesting as serving to mark the aston- 
ishing difference in the ideals and con- 
ceptions of the operatic stage between 
(say) the production of “Martha” and the 
present day. To this generation, I sup- 
pose, Flotow spells “Martha” and nothing 
else. Friedrich Freiherr von Flotow was 
born April 27, 1812, and was the son of 
a nobleman possessing estates in Mecklen 
burg. Originally destined for diplomacy, 
Flotow came under the infltience of the 
art-impregnated atmosphere of Paris, 
where at the Palais Royal his first lyric 
work was produced. This was “Stradella,” 
afterwards expanded and rewritten for 


production in Hamburg. In Germany, 
“Stradella” achieved quite a remarkable 
success; but when given in London it 
failed entirely to arouse interest. On the 
other hand, “Martha’—which Flotow re- 
constructed from a ballet of earlier com- 
position—became curiously popular at one 
time, no doubt because of its artless and 
super-sentimental melodies, and it has 
figured in operatic répertories until within 
quite a recent date. Besides these works, 
Flotow was the composer of “Hilda,” 
“Naida,” “L’Ombre” and _ several other 
operas. For some years he was intendant 
of the Court Theatre at Schwerin. 

Some two hundred songs, duets and 
trios, many of them familiar in the amateur 
musician’s library, stand to the credit of 
that industrious composer, Joseph Philip 
Knight, who was born at Bradford-on- 
Avon on July 26, 1812. With Haynes 
Bayley he wrote “She wore a wreath of 
roses ;” the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s poem “The 
Dream” he set to music; Braham used to 
sing his “Rocked in the cradle of the 
deep;” while everybody knows “The 
Watchman.” 

Giulia Grisi’s centenary will possibly 
challenge comparisons between English 
interests in operatic art as manifested way 
back in the forties and to-day. No one 
can confidently claim that in this depart- 
ment of musical activity English people 
have really progressed, at any rate in 
proportion to the growth of support that 
should be available. Grisi’s was the palmy 
period of grand opera in this country. 
The daughter of an officer who had served 
under Napoleon, Grisi was born at Milan. 
Grassini was her aunt on her mother’s 
side; Guiditta Grisi was her elder sister; 
Carlotta Grisi (the Pavlowa of that day) 
was her cousin. With such a_ kinship 
among the stars, how could Giulia, who 
had a voice worth training, help gravitating 
to the footlights? She was a mere girl 
of seventeen when she made her public 
début in one of Rossini’s operas. Both 
Rossini and Bellini saw in Giulia Grisi a 
singer of future eminence: and so she 
proved. Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache and 
she formed the celebrated “I Puritani” 
quartet, about which our opera-going 
grandfathers were wont to rave. A fam- 
ous artist, Grisi belongs to a time and a 
school that have become a tradition. And 
in music, as in the sister arts and much 
else, tradition has its value. 





DEBUT OF READING CHORUS 


Catholic Singers in Good Performance— 
Earl La Ross, Pianist, Scores 


_Reapinc, Pa., April 18—The Reading 
Catholic Chorus made its first public ap- 
pearance in a concert on April 16, and a 
delightful program was presented in a fin- 
ished manner. Perhaps the greatest suc- 
cess of the evening was won by Earle 
Douglass La Ross, the New York pianist, 
who proved himself to be an artist of great 
worth. Fis performance of the Beethoven 
Sonata “Appassionata” was greeted with 
great applause, as was his playing of a 
group of Chopin numbers, a Rachmaninoff 
Prelude, the “Czardas” and Etude, op. 26, 
by MacDowell; Liszt’s Polonaise in E 
Major and a composition of his own. So 
insistent was the clamor for an encore that 
he was compelled to play two Chopin 
Etudes and Liszt’s “Liebestraum” as 
added numbers. 

The work of the fifty-two women and 
twenty-six men, under the direction ot 
George D. Haage, was excellent. The 
chorus numbers included Gounod’s “By 
Babylon’s Wave,” “Rest Comes at Eve” 
and “Lazy -Summer Noon,” and “O Great 
is the Depth,” from Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul” as the finale. The woman section 
of the chorus sang “Elfin Dance,” Marcus 
Koch, and Allen M. Hawman was heard to 
advantage in a baritone solo, “Upon That 
Day,” Marschner. With a string quartet 
composed of Otto Wittich, William Meyer, 
August Krug, William Harner and Ella 
B. Butzer, pianist, Mr. Hawman delivered 
Schubert’s “To Music,” which scored one 
of the successes of the performance. 


The Froebel Chorus, of Brooklyn, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Stuart Close. 
gave an ambitious and well arranged pro- 
gram before the Woman’s Club of Arling- 
ton, N. J., on April 9. The chorus was 
assisted by Mrs. Laura Phelps Anderson. 
violinist. 





COMPOSITIONS OF 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Orchestra—Suite for Orchestra, MB8S.: 
Dances of the Pyrenees—No. 1, Seguidilla. 
2. Intermezzo. 3. Jota Aragonesa. Valse 
Lente (Pastorale). 5. Finaie (Bolero). 

Full score and orchestral parts may be 
obtained of the publisher. 
Pianoforte: 
TT ES ee eae: Price, 75 cents 
Ae TR vinGkkenssncebeaned oa -Price, 75 cents 
Songs: No. 1. Music of Hungary (2 keys). 
2. Gypsy Lullaby. 3. Why I Love Thee (2 
keys). 4. Pastoral Lullaby. 5. Serenade. 
6. L’ange Gardien. 7. Norse Maiden’s Lament. 
In One Volume, Price $1.00. 
Separately, Price 50 Cents Each. 


Pubitenee by H. W. Gray Co. (Novello & Co.), 


East 17th Street, New York. 


Oscar Seagle 


GREAT AMERICAN 


BARITONE 


In America, February to June, 1913 
Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
CHARLES L. WAGNER, Associate Manager 
Commercial Trust Bidg.,N.W. Cor.Broadway & 41st St.,N.Y. 
Posts Studio, 17 Rue weunrt 
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TENOR 
Soloist Grace Church, New York 
Address: 153 West 76th St., New York 
Boston Studio: 6 Newbury St. 








WEIGESTER SUMMER SCHOOL 
SPECIAL SESSION AT ELMIRA, N. Y 
July 24 to September 4, 1912 
Superior Training at Moderate rates 


A Complete and Systematic course for 
Singers and Teachers 


Write for particulars 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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Btudio: No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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DUNHAM 


SOPRANO 


MaMa ale 
Address: 131 West Sist St., N. Y. 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
Address care of 0. WISSNER 96 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 
Personal Address: 128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, W. Y. 
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RENNAY 


(BARITON-MARTIN) 
AMERICA, 1911-12 and 1912-13 
Repertoire; English, French, German, Italian 


Address, R.L. PALLEN, Sec’y, 675 Madison Ave., New York 
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CANADIAN MEZZ0-CONTRALTO 
Recommended by Fr. Stock, Dr. A. S. Vogt, 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs (Berlin) 


Management: FRANK EDWARDS, 138 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Violinist, Teacher, Lecturer, 


Voice, Piano 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street 
Phone. 2503 Columbus New York 


BARITONE -:- Instruction 


Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday; other 
days, Pouch Callery, Brooklyn 
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MUNICIPAL OPERA IN RUSSIA 








City Theater the Center of the People’s Art Life—A Leading 
Institution in Even the Smallest Towns—Private Manage- 
ment Under Public Auspices 


By IVAN NARODNY 








HE Russian Municipal Opera, usually 
called the City Theater, is a sig- 
nificant public institution. Like a city 
hall or cathedral, the city theater building 
occupies a place of honor and equals or 
exeels in importance, style and magnificence 
the other buildings mentioned. Most of 
the Russian municipal opera houses were 
built by the cities in the middle of the last 
century for the purpose of bringing opera 
and drama home to the people as an enno- 
bling factor of life. The pioneers in work- 
ing for the municipal theater were the 
wives of the local noblemen and officials. 

In the beginning the institutions had a 
hard fight against the clergy, who were bit- 
terly opposed to them, and are to-day. But, 
strange to say, as oppressive as the Russian 
central government has been otherwise, it 
has never taken the side of the clergy in 
this dispute. This is largely due to the fact 
that the imperial family itself took a pion- 
eer part in the movement. Before the 
municipal operas originated, there had long 
existed the two imperial opera houses at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. Both were found- 
ed and maintained by the government, and 
their artists and employees have had rights 
of rank and pension, like every other offi- 
cial of the state. 

The Russian city theaters were built and 
are taken care of by the municipalities, but 
the city has nothing directly to do with the 
productions. A committee of the Board of 
Aldermen, as a rule, leases the theater to a 
manager of a private company and makes 
a contract with him for one or more sea- 
sons. The city supplies heat, light, and all 
materials necessary for the stage, the thea- 
ter, in these particulars, being 1n care of a 
city superintendent and his staff of em- 
ployees. Very often the city provides all 
necessary scenery and even costumes for 
new plays and operas. The stage manager 
is usually a city functionary and has charge 
of the storehouse of the theater. The man- 
ager of the company, called the director or 
conductor, has charge of the artists and 
musicians. He instructs the superintendent 
of the theater in all the practical and tech- 
nical matters necessary for his productions 
and the latter is obliged to provide them. 
The only obligation of the director is to 
pay the salaries of his cast, and see that 
those who visit the opera are satisfied with 
the artistic end of his work. 


Importance of the Critic 


It may seem, on the surface, as if the 
theater were a commercial enterprise, yet 
if one takes into consideration the contract 
with the city and the attitude of the local 
musical and dramatic critics, one realizes 
that it is otherwise. The music and dra- 
matic critic of the local periodical is the 
high guardian and defender of the public’s 
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aesthetic interests. He is considered a very 
important functionary and the director of an 
opera company is more afraid of him than 
of the city government. If a manager at- 
tempts to produce a novelty without con- 
sulting the critics, being interested only in 
the financial end, all his advertisements 











graduates of the Imperial Ballet School 
Besides the dancers and the musicians of 
the orchestra, the company has a dramatic 
company independent of the operatic. 


Drama Half the Season 


The répertoire of a Russian city theater 
is divided so that half of it is devoted to 
drama, the other half to opera. If the com- 
pany produces thirty different operas, it is 
also obliged to produce as many different 
dramas. Only half of the operas are by 
native composers, the other half being for- 
eign classics or novelties. Very popular 


lately are the French creations, especially 
as they are the very reverse of Russia’s 
own. 

Compared with American salaries the art- 
ists of the Russian municipal theaters are 
wretchedly underpaid. The highest salary 





Municipal Opera House in Riga—Wagner Conducted Here in 1836 


would fail to fill the house. The city fixes 
the price of seats, at least the maximum, 
and no manager can charge above that. 
The price of a seat in the parquet varies 
from thirty-five to seventy-five cents and 
one in the gallery from seven to ten cents. 
The boxes are from three to four dollars. 


The director of the company in the city 
theater is, as stated, responsible for the 
salaries of the artists he employs, yet, if he 
should fail, the city would care for lodg- 
ing and boarding them. Although engaged 
in a private enterprise, the director is con- 
sidered a public official. If the company is 
successful financially, he divides the sur- 
plus with the artists, but, if he fails, the city 
is, to a certain extent, liable for the deficit. 
Few of the provincial opera companies have 
made a commercial success, excepting those 
in the Siberian towns and the fashionable 
Summer resorts in the Caucasus. 


The Metropolitan Opera Company feels 
generous when it has produced twenty to 
thirty different operas every season. Pierre 
V. R. Key, the music critic of the World, 
made a statement in a recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, that the répertoire 
of European opera houses contains only 
from eight to a dozen operas in a season. 
If Mr. Key admits that Russia is a Euro- 
pean country, his statement is hardly accu- 
rate. So far as I know, about thirty dif- 
ferent operas are produced in a Russian 
provincial city theater. But the annual ré- 
pertoire of the Imperial opera houses in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow contains from 
sixty-two to seventy different works. Most 
of the bigger opera companies have their 
ballets, which add much to the expense of 
the enterprise, as the leading dancers are 


of a prima donna is from one hundred to 
two hundred roubles ($50 to $100) an eve 
ning. The average artists are paid fifty to 
one hundred roubles a week, and the direc 
tor is satisfied when he gets from five to 
seven thousand roubles a season. 

There are about ninety-six municipal 
opera houses in Russia, in half of which 
grand operas are produced throughout the 
season. St. Petersburg has four and Mos- 
cow three opera houses. Cities of more 
than 100,000 inhabitants have often two 
municipal opera houses, some even three. 
The capacity of a city theater is usually one 
thousand persons. In many places there 
are a Summer and a Winter theater and 
productions go on throughout the year. 
In those cases there are two different com- 
panies. 

Where Wagner Conducted 

Riga, in the Baltic Provinces, a city of 
more than 200,000 inhabitants, has three 
city theaters and two music halls for re- 
citals and concerts. In 1836 and 1837, Rich- 
ard Wagner was the manager and conductor 
of one of the first city theaters in Riga. 
Wagner liked the quiet Russian provincial 
town so much that he often conceived the 
plan of buying a house and settling down 
there permanently. How well he thought of 
his situation in Riga, when he was later 
struggling in misery in Paris, is proved by 
his letters. In Riga, Wagner started to write 
his opera “Rienzi,” and finished the three 
first acts. Wagner received a salary of one 
thousand five hundred roubles a year in 
Riga. There are still many anecdotes about 
him and his dog in circulation and I was 
shown a caricature on the wall of a Riga 
beer hall, where Wagner used to sit, drawn 








by a local artist, and signed by Wagner. 

As a Russian city theater is meant to be 
a temple of art, it never’stands in the 
crowded business section or in prosaic resi- 
dential quarters. In most cases it is erected 
in a wide square, surrounded by a wide ex- 
panse of lawn or in the public park. Sev- 
eral of these Russian municipal theaters 
which I have seen are far superior to those 
I have visited in Germany or France. It 
is said that the city theater in Irkutsk sur- 
passes in the perfection of its arrangements 
all other opera houses in the world. I never 
had an opportunity to see it. 

This municipal Russian institution has 
never been used as a commercial or politi- 
cal issue. Asa rule, it costs from fifteen to 
twenty thousand roubles a year to keep it 
in order, about what the rent from the 
opera company brings in. A theater is nev- 
er given over to public meetings or vaude- 
ville performances, even during the time 
when it is free. 

The Concert Halls 


Besides the city theaters, the municipality 
has also the control of one or two halls, 
which are leased for recitals, concerts and 
lectures. These halls are often in historic 
buildings, museums or similar structures, 
but in case there are no such buildings 
available, the regular city hall is used. Rus- 
sia offers a hundred. times better oppor- 
tunities for a young artist than this coun- 
try. Here the two factors that count are 
a big reputation or money. In Russia, the 
influence of a music critic is all that an 
artist needs for his start. The price of a 
hall is comparatively trifling. The adver- 
tising is done through a local bookseller, 
supported by the city, and amounts only to 
a few roubles. If the artist is not known 
to the public, a good article by a music 
critic will fill the hall. Advertisements, ex- 
cept in musical papers, are unknown by 
Russian artists. 

Apart from the city theater and music 
hall, the government of even the littlest 
town takes care that an orchestra or band 
plays in the public park during the evenings 
and Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
throughout the Summer. Near to my coun- 
try place there was a town of only three 
thousand inhabitants, which kept an orches- 
tra playing in the park the whole Summer. 
The conductor was a young man with high 
conservatory education and the programs 
consisted of worthy foreign and native or- 
chestra pieces. In many places the Imperial 
government bears the expense of these 
Summer entertainments, especially where 
there are troops stationed, as in the Cau- 
casus and in the Siberian towns. There 
the army band is engaged. 





Hammerstein to Give London Opera at 
Theater Prices 


Lonpon, April 23.—Oscar Hammerstein 
has decided to reduce his scale of prices 
for his Spring season as he did for his 
Winter season. Beginning next week the 
operas will be given at regular theater 
prices. Mr. Hammerstein produced 
Thomas’s “Mignon” to-night, and the crit- 
ics pronounced it a superb production. A 
new tenor, Jean Buyson, was the Wilhelm 
Meister, and Yvonne Kerlor sang the title 
role. 





Sung by Meriden Choral 


MeripEN, Conn., April 25.—The Meriden 
Choral Society of 175 voices, under G. 
Frank Goodale, gave an impressive per- 
formance of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” on 
April 22. Charles Hackett was Lohengrin; 
Willard Flint, Henry J; Earl Cartwright, 
Frederick; Josephine Knight, Elsa, and 
Isabella Bouton, Ortrud. The Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra assisted. Each of the 
parts was handled in a finished manner, 
and the work of the chorus was excellent. 


“Lohengrin” 
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EDDY BROWN’S REMARKABLE PROGRESS 





Youthful American Violinist Astonishes Berlin with His Artistic 
Growth—Another American Violinist in Denmark—Third Wullner 
Recital Attracts Large Audience 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 
April 10, 1912. 


T IS a gratifying task to record such 
astonishing progress as that made by 
the young American violinist, Eddy 
Brown, who gave his fourth concert of 
the Berlin season in Beethoven Hall on 
Thursday. The evolution from prodigy 
to professional artist seems to be going on 
with unusual rapidity in the case of this 
young American virtuoso. Unquestion- 
ably Mr. Brown is growing daily as 
a performer on his instrument, and _ his 
personality has also developed remarkably. 
His program Thursday comprised three 
larger numbers: Handel’s Sonata in D, 
for violin and piano; the Concerto, No.1, 
in G Minor, Bruch, and Bach’s Chaconne, 
as also two groups of smaller compositions 
by Wagner-Wilhelmj, Hummel-Burmester, 
Wieniawski, Saint-Saéns and Paganini. 
The manner in which the _ violinist 
played the Chaconne, heard none _ too 
rarely and not very frequently making 
success with an audience, partly, perhaps, 
because of the absence of the supporting 
piano, stamps this young man at once as a 
violinist far above the ordinary. Anyone 
who plays with so much expression and 
creates such effects is certainly musically 
profound, far beyond Eddy Brown's 
years. In technic his playing seemed to 
me far superior to that displayed in any 
of his former appearances. His bowing 
was superb, at times, perhaps, almost too 
exquisite for this or the other phrase. 
With his compelling temperament it was 
but natural for Mr. Brown now and then 
to diverge from time-honored rhythmical 
customs, but an artist is something more 
than merely a machine, especially when 
he has something to tell us that is worth 
hearing. The abandon, the temperament 
and the really exquisite tone shading with 
which the youthful artist played Wieniaw- 
ski’s Polonaise in D electrified his hearers 
so that he was called and recalled many 
times. 
Director Hans Gregor, of the Vienna 
Roya! Opera, is trying his hardest to in- 
duce Emmy Destinn to sign a contract to 
sing at the Vienna Opera forty times dur- 
ing the season. Gregor has offered Mme. 
Destinn 2000 Kronen a performance. _ 
Louis Persinger, the American violinist, 
has been very busy lately filling many en- 
gagements, especially in Denmark. In Co- 
penhagen he had a very big success with 
public and press. The critics speak of him 
as of an artist of the very first rank. 


Frances Rose as Oratorio Singer 


On Wednesday, April 3, an _ oratorio 
performance was the event in the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Gedaechtniskirche, one of Ber- 
lin’s largest and most fashionable churches. 
The soloists included Frances Rose, the 
American soprano of the Royal Opera, who 
sang Schubert’s “Allmacht” and two 
sacred songs by Beethoven, with splendid 
musicianship and impressive effect, and the 
contralto, Herta Dehmlow, who rendered 
the aria “Erbarme dich,” from the “St. 
Matthew Passion” and two songs by 
Brahms, in true oratorio style, assisted by 
G. Kutschka, viola. Anton Sistermans sang 
in the cantata, “Peace Be With Thee,” 
and gave the aria, “Come, Sweet Cross,” 


from “St. Matthew’s Passion,” Professor 
nee playing the violin solo master- 
ully. 

Recent visitors to the European bureau 
of Musicat AMERICA were Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Fickenscher, of San _ Francisco. 
Mr. Fickenscher is a composer well known 
on the Pacific coast, and his wife, a singer, 
has come to Germany to devote herself 
to the study of German operatic roles. 
With the assistance of Mrs. Fickenscher, 
who proved an intelligent interpreter of 
the soprano parts, the composer played 
for me his symphonic poem, “Visions,” 
and an excerpt from a recent work, “Cen- 
cassin et Nicolete,’ the words of which 
date back to ancient French minstrelsy. 
Both compositions showed that Mr. Fick- 
enscher’s tendency as a composer is pro- 
nouncedly lyrical. However, a very strong 
aptitude for tone painting, even of dra- 
matic character, is not to be denied. Nat- 
urally, hearing a work for the first time 
on the piano can give one no very clear 
idea of what the effect would be when 
played with orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fickenscher have decided 
to make their home in Berlin for the time 
being and have taken an apartment in 
Charlottenburg, Gervinus Strasse, 20. 

Ludwig Willner gave his third and last 
recital of this season in the concert hall 
of the Royal High School of Music on 
Wednesday evening. His program was 
long and varied. The unusually large au- 
dience followed the renditions of this 
unique lieder exponent with the keenest 
interest and broke into jubilant applause 
after each song. Wiillner again resorted 
to exaggerations which it is not easy to 
sanction, yet he also had moments of sur- 
prising inspiration, as, for instance, in 
“Der Hankus,” by Oscar Posa, which had 
to be repeated three times and, above all, 
in Sinding’s “Ein Weib.” 

An Army Man’s Opera 


In Chemnitz an opera by a general has 
just been given its hearing and according 
to press reports with excellent success. 
“Witichis” is the title of the music drama 
in four acts, of which Lieutenant General 
Baron von der Zoltz is author. 

The announcement of a concert of 
French chamber music is almost always 
certain to awaken unwonted interest in 
Berlin. So when Prof. Henri Marteau, 
violinist, and August Spanuth, pianist, as- 
sisted by Licco Amar, viola, and Carlo de 
Guaita, ’cello, gave their concert in Chor- 
alion Hall on Tuesday the audience was 
extraordinarily large for this part of the 
season. Nor was the necessary enthusiasm 
lacking. Still I doubt whether the com- 
positions played, a Sonata in G Minor for 
*cello and piano by J. Guy Ropartz, a So- 
nata in G Minor for violin and piano, and 
a Quartet in A for piano, violin, viola and 
‘cello, will appeal to a large percentage of 
music lovers. Indigence of ideas might 
have been forgiven had the utilization of 
these ideas been less bizarre. The artists 
all devoted themselves to their task, which 
was by no means easy and often ungrate- 
ful, with admirable conscientiousness. 

On the second day of the sacred music 
festival in Frankfurt the Dutch Musical 
Society “Konzertgebouw-Orkest” and the 
“Zangvereeniging der Maatschappij tot 
Bevordering der Toonkunst” gave a mati- 
née in the Saalbau. Under the famous 
Dutch leader, Willem Mengelberg, these 
societies gave proof of their artistic mer- 
its. The vocal material of the Dutch or- 
ganizations is splendid, as also the orches- 
tra. The program consisted of Gustav 
Mahler’s Fourth Symphony in B Flat Ma- 
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jor and a “Te Deum” by M. Alphons Die- 
penbrock of Amsterdam, a hymn for solo, 
two choruses and orchestra. A quartet of 
unusual importance was that consisting of 


Mmes. Noordewier-Reddingius and de 
Haan-Manifargés and Messrs. Jacques 
Urlus and Gerard Zalsmanm. However, 


according to the press the work did not 
than a passing impression. 
The festival was concluded with Bach’s 
“St. Matthew’s Passion” sung in the large 
Festal Hall on Good Friday, with more 
than 23000 performers, besides the soloists. 
The hall was “sold out,” which signifies 
an audience of 18,000. 


A Notable Choral Array 


On the occasion of the performance of 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, which, as re- 
corded in a previous issue of MuSICAL 
AMERICA, is to take place in the Circus 
Schumann of Berlin, the following choral 
societies will assist: First chorus—mem- 
hers of Gewandhaus Chorus and the Uni- 
versity Church Chorus St. Pauli of Leip- 
sic’s second chorus—the Riedelverein of 
Leipsic’s third chorus—the Hastungs Boy 
Choir augmented by a large girls’ chorus. 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra is to 
be augmented to 150 instruments and the 
organ part has been accepted by the Leip- 
sic organist, Max Fest. New organ works 
by the firm of E. F. Walker in Ludwigs- 
burg (Wuirttemberg) are to be trans- 
ported to Berlin and built in the Circus 
Schumann. 

The London management of Schulz- 
Curtius announces a concert by the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, Siegfried Wag- 
ner conducting, for May 12, in Albert 
Hall. The program will be divided into 
two parts, consisting of compositions by 
Siegfried Wagner and Richard Wagner. 
The same management has been booking a 
large number of engagements for the 
pianist, Teresa Carrefio. 

Prof. Henri Marteau, the violinist, has 
organized a new string quartet with Amar, 
Kreiner and von Guaita, which will make 
its début in Berlin with the beginning of 
next season. The trio recitals by Messrs. 
Dohnanyi, Marteau and Hugo Becker are 
also to be resumed next season. 

Frederic Delius has completed a new 
opera, “Fennimore,” based on J. F. Jacob- 


sen’s “Niels Lyhne.” The premiére will 
probably take place in London under 
Thomas Beecham. 

The first edition de luxe of an opera 


libretto will be that of Ferruccio Busoni’s 
“Die Brautwahl.” An ardent admirer of 
the pianist and composer is having this 
work published. The edition will com- 
prise 100 copies. 

The season at the 
theater, under the new 
Dr. Loewenfeld, will be 
performance of “Aida.” 
orations will be prepared by 


Hamburger Stadt- 
management of 
opened with a 
The scenic dec- 
Professor 


Leffler of Vienna. The performance will 
be conducted by Weingartner and _ the 
roles of Aida and Amneris are to be sung 
respectively by Lucille Marcel and Mar- 
garete Matzenauer. 

Frau Leffler-Burckardt, prima donna of 


the Wiesbaden Opera, has been engaged 


for the Berlin Royal Opera for the com- 
ing season. O. P. JAcos. 





A GILBERTE CONCERT 





An Afternoon Devoted Entirely to lis 
Compositions 


Hallet Gilberté, the composer-pianist, 
was the central figure in an afternoon of 
music at the New York studio of Mme. 
Bell-Ranske on April 25, the program be- 
ing made up entirely of Mr. Gilberté’s 
compositions. “Besides playing his melo- 
dious Nocturne and Barcarolle the com- 
poser provided the accompaniments for the 
various soloists, Mary Adele Case, con- 
tralto; Frederick Gunther, baritone, and 
Tullik Bell-Ranske, soprano 

Miss Case was received with appreciating 
favor in a trio of Mr. Gilberté’s most in- 
teresting songs, “A Frown, a Smile,” the 
pleasing “Mother’s Cradle Song,” and the 
composer’s setting of “Ah, Love but a 
Day,” the rendition of which was vehe- 
mently applauded. 

Of the four songs introduced by Mr. 
Gunther the favorites were “Forever and 
a Day,” with its splendid climax and the 
exquisite “Two Roses,” both of which were 
so artistically interpreted that Mr. Gil- 
berté congratulated the singer at the close 
of the group. As an encore the baritone 
added the composer’s “Spanish Serenade.” 

Miss Bell-Ranske appeared in two 
groups of Mr. Gilberté’s songs, of which 
the most appealing were the “Spring Sere- 
nade” and the “Minuet La Phyllis,” orig- 
inally sung by Mme. Jomelli. At the close 
of the young soprano’s final group Mr. 
Gilberté was called back to the platform 
to receive the plaudits of the audience. 

A delightful contrast to the serious mu- 
sical program was found in the monologue 
of Mrs. Gilberté, in which she gave a witty 
satire on the young girl, who believed in 
studying with al! the vocal teachers and 
adopting the best ideas of each. Among 
these instructors Mrs. Gilberté mentioned 
“Mme. Chestheaver” and “Prof. Breath- 
mount,” finally describing the “phonograph 
method” in which the pupil perfected her 
lower register by studying the Schumann- 
Heink records. 





Ferdinand Hailler’s daughter, Frau 
Kwast-Hiller, who is known to many 
American visitors to Berlin, is preparing a 
biography of her father, to which will be 
appended his correspondence with his 
noted contemporaries. 
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I have been watching for four seasons with 
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ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of .tone production and 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


“‘The Rose Maid’? Proves One of the Best Viennese Operas Ever 
Brought to America—Debut of Former Concert Artist in 
New Field—Interesting Bistory of “‘ Robin Hood” 


By WALTER 2 VAUGHAN 








OTHE ROSE MAID,” the American 

version of Bruno Granichstaedten’s 
Viennese light opera, “Bub Oder Madel,” 
which has been presented with much suc- 
cess in many of the large continental cities, 
was brought to the Globe Theater on 
April 22 by Werba & Luescher, who last 
year gave music-lovers the now famous 
“Spring Maid.” 

While it is perhaps rather early to pre- 
dict that this new maid from forcign 
shores will rival the vogue of her older 
operatic sister, she has a charm and dis- 
tinctive beauty of her own which will at- 
tract admirers for many months. 

From a modest and shy beginning, which 
for a time held the verdict in the balance, 
“The Rose Maid” developed into an oper- 
etta that was really charming, filled to the 
brim with tuneful and sparkling melodies, 
entertaining situations and bright dialogue 
which carried the production to a positive 
success. 

The plot, while light. is a lively one 
which never drags and is always interest- 
ing. It deals with the life of a young 
Duke who has for years been living far 
beyond his income and is in consequence 
in the toils of three money Ienders who, 
knowing him to be the heir of a very 
wealthy bachelor uncle, have from time to 
time advanced him large sums of money, 
taking his notes at enormous interest which 
they hope to collect when he comes into 
his fortune. 

At the time of the opening of the oper- 
etta the young nobleman is giving an elab- 
orate dinner party at which he announces 
his engagement to the Princess Hilda, 
whose love receives a severe shock when 
she learns that her intended husband 1s 
being financed by money lenders instead of 
having a fortune of his own. 

During the progress of the party the 
young man receives a message informing 
him that his uncle is in the city and wishes 
to see him immediately. He leaves to call 
on his uncle, who, becoming tired of wait- 
ing, leaves his hotel and makes his way to 
his nephew’s home and arrives in the midst 
of the festivities. Concealing his identity 
he learns of the young man’s predicament 
and after hearing the creditors’ plans to 
secure his fortune he reveals himself, an- 
nounces that his visit to the party was to 
inform his nephew that he was married 
and had an heir; therefore there would be 
no fortune for the young man to inherit 
and the creditors could get their money as 
best they knew how. 

This announcement sends the merry- 
makers off in a hurry and the young noble- 
man is left alone, deserted by even his 
hancée, who coldly tells him that marriage 
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with a penniless Duke is entirely out of 
the question. 

One friend, the little rose maid, remains. 
She has loved him for years in secret and 
now, in the days of his adversity, proves 
Realizing the foolish- 


his only comfort. 





which won the hearts of her audience com- 
pletely. No small part of the success of 
the piece is due to this talented English 
girl. Edith Decker, as the Princess Hilda, 
displayed that rare combination of talent, 
that of actress and singer too, and her en- 
tire portrayal of the heartless Princess, 
who deserts the young nobleman when 
fortune turns from him, was delightful. 

Juliette Dika, Robert Graham and Dor- 
othy Follis, in minor roles, were entirely 
adequate. 

The comedy portion of the operetta was 
in the hands of Al Shean and Ed Gal- 
lagher, two recruits from vaudeville who 
were always amusing and never resorted 
to coarse or vulgar methods to secure 
laughs. 

“The Rose Maid” is not only one of the 








Scene from the New Viennese Light Opera, “The Rose Maid,” Produced in New 


York Last Week—Left to Right: 
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ness of his past and the depths of her real 
affection for him he in iurn falls in love 
with the little maid and prepares to marry 
her when the rich uncle returns with the 
announcement that his story of a wife and 
heir was a myth, blesses the young people, 
pays all the debts and everyone is happy. 

The role of the Duke was sung by J. 
Humbird Duffey, a recruit from the con- 
cert stage, who in this production makes 
his light opera début. He brings to the 
field of operetta one of the best tenor 
voices heard in years and he sang the dif- 
ficult music allotted to the leading male 
role with telling effect. His voice is pure 
and fresh and he sings with rare-charm 
and intelligence, his rendition of “King 
of Bohemia” and “Moon, Lovely Moon” 
calling forth innumerable encores. 

Unfortunately Mr. Duffey must depend 
entirely on his singing for whatever suc- 
cess he hopes to attain in light opera. He 
cannot act, and his portrayal of the dash- 
ing young nobleman left much to be de- 
sired. That he won numerous encores and 
carried the burden of an exacting singing 
role is a great tribute to his voice and vo- 
cal method. 

Adrienne Augarde, well remembered for 
her fine work in “The Dollar Princess,” 
sang the title role and was wholly charm- 
ing. Her voice, while light, was sufficient 
for the several songs allotted her and she 
has a dainty manner of acting and singing 
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best light operas presented this year but 
is one of the finest Viennese works ever 
brought to this country. 

Arthur Royd, the English light opera 
tenor who created the role of the Prince 
in the London production of “The Spring 
Maid,” made his first New York appear- 
ance last week when he sang the leading 
tenor role in “The Rose Maid” in place 
of Mr. Duffey, and during the balance of 
the engagement will alternate in the part. 
In addition to a voice of fine quality and 
wide range Mr. Royd brings to the inter- 
pretation of the rather exacting rdle of the 
Duke an equal ability as a romantic actor. 

* ok 
ape S T. POWERS, who since the long 
and successful engagement in “‘Hav- 
ana” at the Casino has been little seen in 


New York, returned last week at the head 
of a new musical production entitled “The 
lwo Little Krides,’ which was so well re- 
ceived as to warrant arrangements being 
immediately made for its continuance 
at this playhouse during the entire 
Summer. 

“The Two Little Brides” is the joint 
work of Arthur Anderson and Mr. Powers, 
with music by Gustave Kerker, composer 
of the famous “Belle of New York” and 
other old-time Casino operas. 

Mr. Kerker, who has been living in Ger- 
many for several years, where he has had 
produced a number of new works, has lost 
none of his gift for clever composition, and 
his latest work abounds with light and 
tuneful melodies which pleased the large 
audience that witnessed the opening per- 
formance immensely. 

2s 

HE forthcoming revival of “Robin 
Hood,” scheduled to be made at the 
New Amsterdam Theater on May 6 recalls 
many interesting facts in connection with 
the early history of this famous American 
light opera. One of them which brings a 
smile to the faces of present-day producers 
is the cost of the initial production, which 

totaled exactly $109.50. 

One of Reginald De Koven’s and Harry 
B. Smith’s first works was “Don Quixote,” 
which was produced by the Bostonians in 
i889. During the run of that opera the 
authors called upon Barnabee and Mac- 
Donald, the owners of that famous or- 
ganization, and submitted the scenario of 
“Robin Hood.” Contracts for the produc- 
tion of the new opera were immediately 
signed and in less than three months the 
entire work was completed and sent to the 
Bostonians, who were then on tour. 

So little confidence was felt, however, 
in the final outcome of the opera that only 
an inexpensive production was made on 
June 9, 1890, at the Chicago Opera House. 
The rehearsals had been insufficient and 
in consequence the opera moved haltingly, 
the final curtain on the first performance 
not falling until nearly one o’clock in the 
morning. 

Author and composer who witnessed the 
premiere went home disgusted, but the 
newspaper notices in the morning were 
quite favorable and the managers decided 
to try “Robin Hood” in Boston, where it 
was fairly well received and ran for five 
weeks. Messrs. Barnabee and MacDonald 
then rented the old Standard Theater in 
New York for five weeks, spent several 
thousand dollars on a new production and 
on September 2, 1891, New York witnessed 
for the first time what was destined to be- 
come the most successful American light 
opera. The opening was not auspicious, 
the audience was small and the critics far 
from enthusiastic. 

The public, however, was not slow to 
discover its worth, and the receipts for 
each succeeding performance mounted 
higher and higher. 

At the end of the five weeks’ engagement 
at the Standard the piece was moved to 
the Garden Theater, where it ran for more 
than three months and then a tour of the 
country was begun, which lasted through 
many years. 
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MAX FIEDLER 


The most important event that can happen in the 
course of the administration of the orchestral world in 
America is a change of conductor for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Having won high honors in this 
capacity, Max Fiedler now ends his four years of 
service. 

The room for great and new kinds of personalities in 
the conductors’ world is surprising. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has not had many conductors—in fact, 
only six—but they have presented extraordinarily 
striking contrasts of artistic personality. 

Mr. Fiedler was virtually an unknown quantity in 
America when he took the baton of the Boston Or- 
chestra, but he was a man who knew what he wanted, 
and set about to get it. And as the result of his four 
years of activity he has made a deep and definite im- 
pression upon the history of the Boston Orchestra, and 
will be remembered as one of the most forceful per- 
sonalities which have directed its high destiny. 


Mr. Fiedler does not stand among those leaders of | 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra who are chiefly 
notable for the poetry or individuality of their in- 
terpretations. He is of those who have developed and 
expanded the  orchestra’s expressional capacity, 
although in a manner very different from that of the 
classicist and drillmaster, Gericke. 

His accomplishment with the orchestra follows as 
the direct result of his own sympathies and ideals. 
Mr. Fiedler is a modern. He understands clearly what 
the modern composer is driving at, and finds in his 
work the voice of the time. The colossal tonal possi- 
bilities of the Boston Orchestra have never been 
realized as they have under Mr. Fiedler, and this is the 
result of feeding it strong modern orchestral food. 
Composers and instrument makers of the recent past 
have made the orchestra and orchestral music some- 
thing utterly different from that which it was in the 
time of Beethoven, and that new thing is something 
particularly sympathetic to Mr. Fiedler, without any 
necessity on his part of actually breaking with the 
classics. He has struck the modern note, and the 
orchestra has risen to it en masse, with the result that 
a new element has been given to the organization, as 
tremendous and all-embracing with regard to the char- 
acter of the orchestra, as the technical foundation 
which the orchestra gained under Gericke. 

Mr. Fiedler is a tonalist, and makes himself the 
sympathetic interpreter of the modern writers who in- 
sist—sometimes with much reason and sometimes with- 
out so much—in making use of the entire modern or- 
chestral machinery. 


Whatever music is or is not, and over this the 
psychologists and critics will quibble for all time, it is 
certainly in any case sound, and in this manifestation 
alone, independent of its other. qualities, it calls for 
high development and idealization. 

Mr. Fiedler is the prophet of this cause of tonalism 
and is intent upon bringing it to its utmost without 
quarreling unnecessarily over the particular idiosyn- 
crasies and tendencies of different composers. His 
modernism has won a large following for the orchestra. 
Its audiences have increased at home and on tour, and 
Mr. Fiedler may be said to have triumphed in his en- 
deavor. He will leave many sincere friends behind, 
and Dr. Muck, on filling his post, will find an orchestra 
of capacities greatly surpassing those which it pos- 
sessed at the time of his earlier incumbency. 





WHAT ABOUT THE INDIAN? 


The Outlook concludes an editorial on American 
music by a reference to the negro songs in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“‘Music plays an important part in the scheme of educa- 
tion at Hampton, Tuskegee, and Fisk, and the result is 
that the negro students of those institutions, in preserving 
and writing down and performing their old-time plantation 
or folk songs, are making the only original contribution 
to music that is being made, or probably can be made, by 
Americans.” 

It does not appear whether this is a bid for the negro 
vote by Roosevelt, or a mere lack of information con- 
cerning the facts of American music. It was some 
time ago that it was thought better to cal! the negro 
and Indian songs negro and Indian, rather than to call 
them “American,” and to reserve the term “American 
folksong” for such songs as those of Stephen Foster 
and other such genuinely national products as “Dixie.” 

Inasmuch as most music deriving from negro and 
Indian sources is of practical necessity an American 
product, the term American has become current with 
regard to such music, though its use is apt to lead to 
critical squabbles. 

In view of the statement of the Outlook, however, it 
is interesting to compare the vitality of the contribu- 
tion which the Indian has made to the product of the 
American composer with that which the negro has 
made. The plain fact is that the Indian idiom has been 
seized upon with vastly greater avidity by American 
composers than the negro idiom has been, and in quan- 
tity and vitality the works of Indian inspiration in 
American music far exceed the works deriving from 
the inspiration of negro themes. 

It would be difficult to tell why this is the case. 
There is a peculiar poetry in the music of the negro 
songs, which is never attained by the Indian, and which 
is much more sympathetic to American ears at a first 
hearing; and yet the quaint outlines of Indian melody 
and its irresistible and heroic rhythms appear to have 
won much greater favor with American composers 
seeking new melodic points of departure in America. 





OPERA FOR THE PACIFIC COAST 


The announcement made in MusicaL AMERICA last 
week that the Chicago Opera Company is to present 
opera in six cities of the Pacific Coast next year is but 
another indication of the strong impulse toward 
operatic expansion that is animating the United States. 
It is quite natural that the jump should be to the 
Coast, for in matters artistic and musical the region 
between Chicago and the Pacific is of much slower 
growth. 

Six weeks of opera in as many cities are not much 
from the mere standpoint of quantity, but count for a 
great deal in the matter of enterprise and progress. 
The appearance at all of grand opera of excellent char- 
acter in these cities will be a memorable event and will 
undoubtedly lead to a desire for more. 

It would not be surprising if the Pacific Coast should 
see a more remarkable development of opera than any 
other part of the country. Especially is this likely to 
be the case with respect of native opera. The theatrical 
and dramatic instinct on the Coast is very strong, and 
the indications are, especially in San Francisco, that 
the creative impulse is equally so. 

It has long been thought by many that the ‘“Mid- 
summer High Jinks” or “Forest Festival” of the Bo- 
hemian Club of that city, although in itself of a private 
character, would exercise a stimulating influence upon 
the creators of musical dramatic art who are privileged 
to witness these memorable performances. The prin- 
cipal poets and composers of the Coast are present at 
the performances of the “Forest Festival,” as are many 
others from different parts of the country, as guests of 
members of the Bohemian Club. One opera which bids 
fair to be of high significance and which is well on 
toward completion comes from one of the “Jinks” 
composers, and the stimulation to musical dramatic 
creation from these events has gone far and wide. 

With this impulse awakened on the Coast, and the 


‘premotion there of operatic representation affording 


the means of bringing out new works, the outlook for 
Pacific Coast operatic art is unusually good. Follow- 
ing the French idea of decentralization it may be that 
it will be more practicable to try out new operas there 
than in the great Eastern opera houses, which must 
stand upon a more conservative basis. 





THE NIKISCH ORCHESTRA TOUR 


Reports throughout the tour of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which closed this week, indicate that 
the American musical public was extremely reluctant 
to take advantage of the opportunity to hear this splen- 
did organization. The appearance of Arthur Nikisch 
and his orchestra was of sufficient importance, 
artistically, to win the patronage of every music-lover 
wherever they gave concerts, and the small sizes of the 
audiences referred to in many of the reports must be 
attributed to the following causes: A failure on the part 
of the management to understand local conditions; a 
policy which antagonized the press; a rather excessive 
price of admission, which excluded thousands who 
could not afford the high tariff, and ill-advised advance 
work in the form of publicity directed through one 
ineffective channel. 
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Driving the “Maud Powell Flyer” 


There is a racing car in Waukesha, Wis., which is 
looked upon with admiration bordering on reverence 
by local musical enthusiasts. When the celebrated 
violinist, Maud Powell, gave a recital in that city this 
season she was invited to try her skill at the wheel of 
the car pictured above. The owner of the machine, 
Harry Horning, celebrated the distinction accorded it 
by christening the car “The Maud Powell Flyer.” 


Aldrich—Perley Dunn Aldrich, the Philadelphia 
teacher of singing, is one of the many who were elated 
to hear of the engagement of Paul Althouse, the young 
American tenor, by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Mr. Althouse was for some time a pupil of Mr. Aldrich, 
among the latter’s possessions being a photograph in 
scribed: “To my teacher, Perley Dunn Aldrich, from 
his grateful pupil, Paul Althouse, September, 1911.” 


Connell—Last month when Horatio Connell, the New 
York baritone, was in Alton, IIl., singing in “St. Eliza- 
beth,” he found that in order to catch the train for a 
Philadelphia engagement on the following evening he 
would have to finish his part with exceptional prompti- 
tude. Two minutes before the train was due he sang 
his last note, and it was only after a good sprint that 
he made his connections. 


Mollenhauer—The special hobby, outside of music, 
of Emil Mollenhauer, conductor of the Handel and 
Haydn Society and other musical organizations of 
Boston, is collecting rare old specimens of antique 
furniture and bric-a-brac. His collections, made this 
season, include one of the oldest types of Sheraton din- 
ing tables and two side tables to match, also several 
old Chippendale chairs and two exquisite Queen Anne 
mirrors. Mr. Mollenhauer’s collection now numbers 
more than 100 pieces, many of which are of the very 
rarest. 


Williams—Gwendolyn Williams, the little daughter 
of Evan Williams, the tenor, has an extensive répertoire 
of songs and elocutionary offerings, of which the fol- 
lowing classic is a prime favorite: 

“The dog stood on the railroad track, 
He did not hear the whistle. 
Toot! Toot! Sausage!” 

Farrar—Geraldine Farrar is tired of hotel life, and 
next season is going to have a home of her own in New 
York. This season she left the Knickerbocker Hotel for 
a furnished apartment, but next Winter will have a 
whole house, which she has leased at Central Park West 
and Seventy-fourth street. 


Nordica—Mme. Lillian Nordica has become a horse 
fancier, according to reports to the newspapers from 
Lexington, Ky., where it is said the singer took a 
liking to a three-year-old thoroughbred filly named 
“Plain Dorothy,” and purchased her from John E. 
Madden. Mme. Nordica says she will use “Plain 
Dorothy” as a saddle mount. 


Spalding—Albert Spalding, the young American 
violinist, will sail from New York on May 6 to attend 
the wedding of his brother, Boardman Spalding, a New 
York lawyer, in Switzerland. Albert will act as his 
brother’s best man. 
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VIOLINIST PILZER 
PROVES HISQWORTH 


Long Program at His Annual 
Recital Reveals Artistic 
Resourcefulness 


Maximilian Pilzer, the young American 
violinist, gave his annual recital in Car- 
negie Hall before a large audience on 
Thursday evening of last week. Mr. Pil- 








Maximilian Pilzer, the Gifted New York 
Violinist 


zer’s program was _ unconventional but 
somewhat too long. It contained Handel’s 
D Major Sonata, Lalo’s “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole,” a Concerto in E Minor by Jules 
Conus, Edmund Severn’s suite, “From Old 
New England,” <A. Walter Kramer's 
“Elegie” in G Minor and Sarasate’s “Cap- 
rice Basque.” 

The young artist’s performance of these 
numbers was such as to encourage applause 
of the most enthusiastic sort. His work 
denotes high seriousness of purpose, sin- 
cerity and artistic resourcefulness. His 
performances disclose musical intelligence 
and the gift of poetic insight; his tone is 
of good quality, if not excessively large, 
his intonation generally excellent and his 
technical grasp sure. It might be well, 
though, for him to rid himself of his 
tendency to an excessive use of vibrato, 
which, in passages of sustained cantilena, 
tends to mar the otherwise good effect of 
his work. 

Mr. Pilzer played the Handel Sonata 
with poise and breadth, and he won con- 
siderable applause with the Lalo number, 
after which he gave an old Viennese waltz 
as encore. The Conus Concerto is scarcely 
good enough music to atone for the time 
its performance required. It is in one 
movement and rather free in form but ex- 
ceedingly long drawn out without con- 
taining material interesting enough for a 
piece half its length. Mr. Severn’s suite 
is simple but pleasant music, ‘of definite 
melodic charm in parts and it has the 
merit of stopping when the composer has 
nothing further to say. It is in four 
movements, the best of which are the first 
and third. Mr. Kramer’s “Elegie” is well 
made, highly fascinating in its melodic and 
harmonic characteristics and rather Tschai- 
kowskyan in its general color. The piano 
part, wrought with much care, is far more 
than a mere accompaniment. 

Max Herzberg managed Mr. Pilzer’s 
plano accompaniments with skill and ex 
ellent results. 7 os ©. 


Only a “Handful” to Hear Nikisch in 
St. Louis 


Louis, April 27—The closing week 
concerts here brought a rare treat in 
the London Symphony Orchestra with 
\ikisch. Notwithstanding this superb at- 
raction there -was only a “handful” in the 
nmense hall. Those who did attend heard 
ne of the most excellently played concerts 
er given in this city. Mr. Nikisch at all 
ies had his band under perfect control. 
€ program was truly a grateful one. It 
ened with the Beethoven “Egmont” 
‘verture. Then came the familiar Tschai- 
wsky Symphony No. 6. The orchestra 


ST 
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performed this monumental work in a way 
that moved the audience to cheers. After 
the intermission the program turned to 
“all-Wagner,” the Overture to “Tristan 
und Isolde,” the “Waldweben” from “Sieg- 
fried” and the Overture to “Tannhauser.” 
At the finale the audience rose to its feet 
and applauded the men to the echo. 
H. W. C. 


THREE PARKER CHORUSES 
SUNG IN PHILADELPHIA 


His “Legend of St. Christopher” Given 
First Performance There by De- 
partment Store Singers 








PHILADELPHIA, April 22.—The Straw- 
bridge and Clothier Chorus gave its an- 
nual performance at the Academy of Music 
last Thursday evening, presenting Horatio 
Parker’s “The Legend of St. Christopher” 
for the first time in Philadelphia. The 
work is of distinctive musical worth, full 
of dramatic force and melodious charm, 
having the impressiveness of religious fer- 
vor, while both text and score are imbued 
with the spirit of poetry and romance. 
The chorus, made up entirely of employes 
of the Strawbridge and Clothier depart- 
ment store, with Herbert J. Tily, general 
manager, as director, is decidedly one of 
the best choral organizations in Philadel- 
phia, its ensemble work, in quality and 
evenness of tone, precision, enthusiasm— 
in fact, all that goes to make first-class 
chorus singing—being locally unsurpassed. 
In Thursday night’s performance, the 


soloists who did much to make the oc- 
casion successful were Edith Chapman 
Goold, soprano; Frank Ormsby, tenor; 
Edwin Evans, aritone, and Clifford 
Cairns, basso, while Henry S. Fry officiated 
at the organ and the instrumental portion 
was played by sixty members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

The Eurydice Chorus, Dr. Horatio 
Parker, conductor, was received with ap- 
preciation by a large audience in its ad- 
mirable presentation of an attractive pro- 
gram, at Horticultural Hall Thursday eve- 
ning. The chorus was assisted by Mrs. 
Albert M. Rihl and Mrs. John Holt, so- 
pranos; Mrs. L. Hay Hammond, mezzo 
soprano; Noah H. Swayne, bass, and Ellis 
Clark Hammann, accompanist. The pro- 
gram included two of Dr. Parker’s com- 
positions, both of which were especially 
well sung. The first of these, “The Lord 
ls My Shepherd,” in which Mrs. Holt sang 
the solo part, was given with harp and 
violin accompaniment. The second, “The 
Water Fay,” was sung by Mrs. Rihl and 
the chorus. There were several other 
numbers in which the women of the 
chorus showed the good quality of their 
voices and the excellence of their training, 
among the most pleasing being F. Thieriot’s 
“On the Lake of Traum,” and Loeffler’s 
“By the Rivers of Babylon,” with harp, 
two flutes, ’cello and organ. 

The Neighborhood Club, made up of 
prominent residents of Bala and Cynwyd, 
gave its final concert of the season Monday 
evening of last week, with an excellent 
program of selections played by members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, directed by 
C. Stanley Mackey, and solos by Gertrude 
Reed Wallem. Mrs. Wallem, who pos- 
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Tone-coloration 


plest composition. 
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THE AEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


The wide popularity of the ORCHESTRELLE is 
due to its magnificent musical qualities and the fact that 
it can be played by everyone. 

This instrument, with the voice of the orchestra, 
gives you the power to interpret the most inspiring 
thoughts of the great masters with a grandeur utterly 
impossible with any single means of expression as the 


You Reproduce the Brilliancy 
of the Orchestra 


is the ORCHESTRELLE’S dis- 
tinctive quality. The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
ing of orchestral instruments is so marvellously simu- 
lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 


No other instrument is at once so imtimate and so 
capable of expressing your every mood. 
An excellent model of the ORCHESTRELLE may 
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sesses a contralto voice of unusual volume 
and richness, sang as her principal num- 
bers the arias, “Ah! Mon Fils,” from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophéte,” and “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,’ from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila.” 

Howard Rattay, violinist, and John 
Thompson, pianist, were heard in a highly 
artistic recital at Witherspoon Hall last 
Wednesday evening. On the program was 
the Theme with Variations from Sonata 
for Piano and Violin, by Malichevsky, 
which was played in Philadelphia for the 
first time. 

Gustav Bien, a talented young pianist, 
was well received at a recital which he 
gave in Griffith Hall on Friday evening, 
showing admirable proficiency and artistic 
appreciation in the rendering of a pro- 
gram, which included selections by Bach, 
seethoven, Schelling, Moszkowski, Chopin 
and Liszt, with a creditable Etude de Con- 
cert of his own composition. Te ie 4 











THE RUBINSTEIN-WIENIAWSKI TOUR OF 1871 








By ROBERT GRAU 

ITH all of the tremendous progress 
in the musical field in the last four 
decades it is extremely doubtful if there 
has ever been anything in the way of a 
musical attraction that could be compared 
to the advent in this country, in September, 
1871, of that duo of musical giants, Anton 

Rubinstein and Henri Wieniawski. 

One may only conjecture as to what 
measure of success, from a financial stand- 
point, would have resulted from such a 
colossal undertaking were it possible to 
change the period to that of the present. 
A presentation of the statistics of this 
notable tournée discloses an amazing 
change in the public taste for classical 
music. . 

To-day a Paderewski alone will draw a 
$5,000 house in cities like Boston, Chicago 
and New York and not much less in cities 
like Hartford, New Haven and Springfield. 
A violinist like Ysaye or Kubelik will 
draw in similar cities receipts of from 


$2,000 to $4,000 per concert, and yet these 
two virtuosi, Rubinstein and Wieniawski, 
were offered to the public of forty years 
aro at a scale of prices practically the 
same as now obtains in our regular the- 
aters and about the same as is now charged 
for a popular Sunday night concert. Yet 
even under such conditions Rubinstein and 
Wieniawski rarely faced a filled audito- 
rium. 

The average for the sixty concerts was 
less than $1200. Cities like Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, Detroit and 
Cleveland, where to-day almost any con- 
cert star can draw a $4,000 house, gave 
these two extraordinary artists together 
in no instance a thousand dollar house. 
New Orleans where to-day people stand in 
line all night to secure seats to hear a 
great celebrity, paid $480 to hear the 
greatest musicians ever in that city, and 
by a strange comparison Memphis brought 
the virtuosi an eleven hundred dollar 
house the same week. 

New York gave Rubinstein and Wieni- 
awski, on the opening night, $1300. About 


twenty concerts were given in this city 
and the smallest receipts were $600 and 
the largest amount was taken in when Ru- 
binstein appeared alone at a Monday mati- 
née recital—$3,100. This is interesting, in 
that it was the first intimation of a public 
desire for recitals in New York. 

Boston, the musical hub, gave Rubinstein 
and Wieniawski poor support, never a 
thousand dollar house until Rubinstein 
alone gave a recital and drew $2600. It 
must not be understood from this that 
Wieniawski was not an attraction. Look- 
ing back in retrospection I can say that 
the furore over the two was about equal 
and towards the end of the tour the pub- 
lic began to wake up and Brooklyn gave 
the two stars $2,000 at the first concert 
and $2,600 at the second and for a recital 
with Rubinstein alone $2,750. 

Maurice Grau, who was the impresario 
to bring these virtuosi hither, was then a 
young man of twenty-three. He had saved 
up $10,000 as a libretto boy, and when my 
uncle became too ill to conduct the tour 
Maurice was given charge and taken in as 
half partner. 

Despite the small receipts the profits 
were $60,000, which need not amaze any 
one, since the honorarium of Rubinstein 
was just $200 a concert and that of his 
colleague Wieniawski just half of that. 

At the finale Theodore Thomas’s superb 
orchestra and the two virtuosi joined in 
a short tour and a program was given, to 
hear which the musical public would to- 
day mortgage its homes. Yet this tre- 
mendous attraction could be heard for 
$2 for the very best seats, and at that time 
the average receipts were about $2,000 per 
concert. Surely we have progressed from 
a box-office standpoint, at least. 





Berlin Philharmonic 
Cents 


SERLIN, April 23.—Forty concerts by the 
famous Berlin Philharmonic Society Or- 
chestra will be given this Summer and Fall, 
under the auspices of the city of Berlin, 
and seats will be sold for as little as seven 
and a half cents each. The concerts will 
be given in various parts of the city so 
that people in all districts may have an 
opportunity to hear the orchestra. Only 
the best music will be played. 


Concerts at 7% 
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GINSBURG 


BARITONE 


Available for Recitals, 
Concerts and Opera 


When Ginsburg’s magnifi- 
cent voice resounded he 
} vanquished all hearts and 
ij ears in the hall by his fine 
} art.— New York Staats- 
Zeitung, June 27, 1911. 


Management 
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606 W. 115 St., NewYork 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone placing to 
artistic finishing for concert, 
oratorio, and opera. 

Teacher of Mme. Marie Rapgo old, soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera me. Bernice 
soprano, Metropolitan 
me. Josephine Ja- 
coby. contralto, formerly of the Con- 
rie Grand Opera Company; Allen 
Hinckley, basso, Metropolitan Opera 
Co.; Henri G. Scott, basso, Chicago 
Grand Opera Co.3 Radolf Berger, 
tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Orville r- 
rold, tenor, Manhattan Opera House; 
Leon ins, pense. Royal Opera. Dresden; Mme. 
Sara Anderson, rano, Grand Opera, Australia 
and Germany; Kat leen Howard, contralto, Grand 








de Pasquali, 
Opera Company; 


Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carol Or.man, soprano. 
Grand Opera, Chemnits ; I rs, baritone. 
Grand ra, Italy. and other prominent singers. 

Studio, 6 East 81st Street New York 
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Management: 
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MACDOWELL’S ILLUMINATING LECTURES ON MUSIC 





T WAS a happy thought on the part of 

Arthur P. Schmidt, the publisher of 
most of Edward MacDowell’s works, to 
collect and issue in book form a number 
of the lectures on musical history and 
aesthetics delivered by the composer dur- 
ing the period of his professorship at 
Columbia University. In the words of its 
editor, W. J. Baltzell, the volume (which 
is published under the title “Critical and 
Historical Essays”*) is of especial note “as 
placing before the public a phase of the 
professional activity. of Edward Mac- 
Dowell quite different from that through 
which his name became a household word 
in musical circles; that is, his work as a 
composer.” But aside from this, it ought 
to be of incalculable value in stimulating 


interest in the artistic and intellectual per- 
sonality of the great American composer 
and thereby inducing musicians to accord 
his works a greater share of attention 
than is now the case. For we do not hear 
MacDowell’s music played or sung with a 
frequency in any way proportionate to its 
great qualities. And although Mr. Baltzell 
finds MacDowell’s name a “household 
word” in musical circles, the fact remains 
that his art is not receiving the full meas- 
ure of practical recognition that such an 
expression would seem to imply. 

The lectures that appear in this volume 
deal exclusively with the development of 
musical art. The various chapters treat 


of the “Origin of Music,” the “Origin of 
Song vs. the Origin of Instrumental 
M usic,” the “Music of the Hindus,” 


Assyrians and 
“Music of the Greeks and 
Romans.” Then there are lectures on the 
music of the church, the formation of 
scales, the development of instruments, 
folk song, early instrumental forms, the 
sonata, the opera, the development of piano 
music and similar matters that one would 
naturally expect in a course on musica) 
history. For the full-fledged musician, 
however, the interest lies not so much in 
the subject matter, replete with interest 
as this may be, but in the manner in which 
MacDowell has presented it. It would be 
the easiest thing in the world to treat such 
a series of topics in a cut and dried, con- 
ventional and coldly pedantic way. Mac- 
Dowell has done precisely the opposite, and 
what, under ordinary circumstances, could 
easily degenerate into a tiresome recital of 
facts, he has vitalized and filled with ex- 
traordinary interest. Moreover, he has 
liberally scattered through each of these 
lectures brilliant and origina! reflections 
of his own. The book would be worth a 
careful study for the sake of these alone. 

What amazes one particularly in glanc- 
ing through the essays is the breadth and 
profundity of the composer’s erudition. As 
Lawrence Gilman has said of his lectures, 
“they would reflect uncommon credit 
upon a writer who had given his life to 
the critical, historical and _ philosophical 
study of music; as the work of a man 
who had been primarily absorbed in mak- 
ing music, rather than in discussing it 
they are extraordinary.” Or again, “he ex- 
emplified in a marked degree the truth that 
the typical modern music-maker touches 
hands with the whole body of culture and 
the humanities in a sense which would have 
been incrédible to Mozart or Schubert. He 
was a vigorous and original critic, and he 
had shrewd, cogent and clear-cut reasons 
for the particular views at which he ar- 
rived; whether one could always agree 
with him or not, they invariably com- 
manded respect.” 

There is no suggestion of carelessness 
or the haphazard in the way these lectures 
are written. Doubtless their publication 
was far from MacDowell’s intention, and 
it is tribute to his literary craftsmanship, 
therefore, that they can thus be given to 
the world with little or no revision. Mr. 
Baltzell expresses his regret in the preface 
that MiacDowell put into permanent form 
only the lectures which he had prepared 
for two courses. The others, which, hav- 
ing been delivered merely from notes, can- 
not be recorded, he describes as having 


“Music of the Egyptians, 
Chinese,” the 


included “extremely valuable and_ indi- 
vidual treatment of the subject of the 
piano, its literature and composers, mod- 


ern music, etc.” 


In his life of MacDowell, Lawrence Gil- 





By Edward 
Published by 


*“Critical and Historical Essays.’’ 
MacDowell. Cloth, 281 pages. 
Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 


man has reproduced most of the striking 
epigrams and pithy observations with 
which these newly published essays are 
studded. These include his estimates of 
Bach, Mozart’s sonatas, the piano music 
of Liszt and Chopin, Wagner’s music 
dramas, Strauss, etc. Such being the case, 
a detailed repetition of them at this date 
is not called for. How thoroughly’ free 
from pedantry was MacDowell may well 
be seen from his remarks about sonata 
form, and the absurdity of the blind faith 
that some are inclined to put into it. His 
dictum that “form should be merely a 
synonym for coherence” is one of those 
profound reflections that every musician 
should take to heart. Anti-Lisztites will 
do well to ponder over his assertion that 
“there is such an astounding wealth of 
poetry and deep feeling beneath the some- 
what flashy, bombastic trick of speech he 
inherited that the true lover of music can 
no more allow his feelings to be led astray 
by such externals than one would judge 
a man’s mind iby the cut of his coat or the 
hat he wears.’ 

Altogether, the book is of the most ex- 
ceptional interest, and no admirer of 
MacDowell can afford to miss it. 

mB: ¥. F. 
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Hazel Northridge Shows Splendid Musi- 
cianship in Her First Recital 


With an exhibition of unusual technic 
and interpretative style Hazel Clare North- 
ridge won her way to the hearts of Brook- 
lyn music-lovers at her first public piano 
recital on Tuesday of last week at the 
Academy of Music. 

Miss Northridge, who is. only seventeen 
years old, is the pupil of Mme. Emma 
Richardson- Kiiester, director of the Cham- 
inade Ladies’ Glee Club, whose justifiable 
pride was evident as tloral tokens were 
showered upon her pupil. 

The firm touch of the girl was appre- 
ciable in Rachmaninotf’s Prelude, which 
opened the program. in the Beethoven 
Sonata “Appassionata,” op. 57, following, 
the executive ability of the performer was 
apparently never taxed. The dainty “Gon- 


doiiera,” by Moszkowski, was played ex- 
pressively. This was followed by Mac- 
Dowell’s “Witches Dance” and Romance, 


op. 28, by Schumann. Miss Northridge 
played Rubinstein’s Concert Etude, C Ma- 
jor, splendidly. 

A group by Chopin included Prelude, 
C Minor, op. 28, No. 20; Prelude, op. 28, 
No. 15; Waltz, C Sharp Minor, op. 64, 
No. 2; Nocturne F Sharp Major, op. 15, 
No. 2, and Grand Polonaise, op. 53. The 
débutante proved equal to the trying emer- 
gencies of each. : 

The highly sympathetic playing of 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum” was a _ pronounced 
feature of the admirable entertainment. 
Miss Northridge’s trills and runs were 
flawless and her colorful interpretation 
showed a fine individuality despite the 
handicap always attending a much-played 
piece with its popular traditions. 

As the program was ended with “The 
Nightingale” and “Rhapsodie Hongroise” 





No. 6, by Liszt, the young pianist was 
given a storm of applause. oo &.. 3. 
Fraternal Association of Musicians 


Hears Many Addresses 


The Fraternal Association of Musicians 
of New York held its regular monthly 
meeting on April 23 with a number of 
prominent organists, members of the Amer- 
ican Guild, present. Talks on “The Or- 
gan” were made by Dr. Gerritt Smith, Dr. 
J. Christopher Marks and Homer N. Bart- 
lett. That much discussed topic, ‘The 
Standard of Teaching,” was introduced by 
Gustav L. Becker, president of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, and 
short addresses were made by Dr. Smith, 


Mr. Federlein, Mr. Berge, Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. O’Hare, Mr. Norton, Mme. Anna 
Ziegler, Mr. Parquer and Mrs. Seymour. 


Walter L. Bogert presided. Among the 
members present and taking part in the 
discussion were Emma W. Hodkinson, 
Mr. Randolf, Mr. Stone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Field, Miss Belcher, Miss Hirsch, Mr. 
Zimmerman, Mr. Castellanos and Mr. 
Boyle. 





Charles Anthony, the American pianist, 
will give a recital in London in June. 





ume. E, B, de SERRANO 
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PHILADELPHIA AMATEURS SING A CAPTIVATING “MARTHA” 


Operatic Society Closes Its Sixth 
Season with Its Seventeenth Per- 
formance—An Eleventh Hour 
Change in the Cast -- Principals, 
Chorus and Ballet All Distin- 
guish Themselves 


PHILADELPHIA, April 26.—The Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society brought its sixth 
season to a close and gave its seventeenth 
performance at the Academy of Music last 
evening, appearing in “Martha” before a 
large audience. Flotow’s opera was given 
by the society—which claims the distinc- 
tion of being the only “local” grand opera 
company in the world—in April, 1908, and 
was repeated in response to many requests. 
In last night’s cast the only singer who 
had appeared in the previous performance 
was Charles D. Cuzner as the Sheriff. 
Joseph S. McGlynn, who was to have made 
his second appearance as Lionel, was taken 
ill on Wednesday evening, and this un- 
fortunate circumstance, in addition to 
causing much disappointment to the many 
friends and admirers of the popular tenor, 
plunged the society into a serious difficulty, 
as it was necessary either to procure at a 
day’s notice a singer familiar with the 
role of Lionel, or to postpone the perform- 
ance. 

John Curtis, president of the society, at 
once communicated by long distance tele- 
phone with Manager Aborn of the Aborn 
Opera Company, and thanks to Mr. 
\born’s courtesy, Harry Davis, one of the 
leading tenors of the Aborns, came over 
from New York and made the perform- 
ance possible. Mr. Davis was cordially 
received. He has a good stage presence, a 
light, sympathetic voice, which he uses 
well, except when he has some difficulty in 
controlling the high tones, and as he was 
compelled to appear without rehearsal and 
with singers entirely new to him, acquitted 
himself with high credit. 

30th of the feminine members of the 
cast, Elizabeth C. Clayton, as Lady Har- 
riet, and Barbara Schaefer, as Nancy, ap- 
peared with the society for the first time 
in a prominent capacity. Miss Clayton 
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A Scene from “Martha,” 
Right: 
Barbara Schaefer, as “Nancy,” 


—Photo by Haesler, Phila. 


as Sung by Philadelphia Operatic Society—From Left to 
Joseph S. McGlynn, as “Lionel”; Elizabeth Clayton, as “Lady Harriet”; 
and Bourke Sullivan, as “Plunkett.” 


Mr. Mc- 


Glynn Was Unable, Through Illness, to Appear, and His Place at the Last 
Moment Was Taken by Harry Davis, of the Aborn Opera Company 


made a youthful, pretty and girlishly in- 
genuous Lady Harriet, being especially at- 
tractive in her disguise as Martha, and 
there was in her acting none of the hesita- 
tion or awkwardness of the amateur. Vo- 
cally she was not quite so satisfactory, for 
while her voice is of pure, clear quality 
it is “white,” and not particularly sym- 
pathetic, except in mezza voce, when it has 
more of warmth and color. In full voice, 
particularly in the upper flights it has a 
persistent tendency to wander from the 
key. Miss Clayton sings with ease, how- 
ever, and with intelligence, her rendering 
of “The Last Rose of Summer” having 
sweetness and expression and receiving an 
enthusiastic encore. As Nancy Miss 
Schaefer had the pliant grace of one ac- 
customed to the stage, though at times 
there was a sugge stion of haughtiness not 
wholly appropriate to the character, and 
her rich mezza voice, which, while lacking 
in volume, has some resonant low tones, 
was used with good effect. 

Bourke Sullivan who was the Plunkett, 
is a singer of authority, with a basso-can 
tante voice of sonorous power and richness 
marred only by a little too much of the 
nasal quality at times. His experience on 
the professional operatic stage makes him, 
both as actor and singer, one of the most 
efficient and valuable members of the Op- 
eratic Society. Both he and Miss Schaefer 
appeared to especial advantage last evening 
in the scene at the ope ning of the third 
act, when Plunkett persists in making love 
to Nancy in spite of her coquettish re 
pulses and finally wins her, their acting 
having the spirit of true comedy, while 
they sang the music effectively. 

The cast was completed by Henry Hotz, 
who has appeared with the society in sev- 
eral leading roles and who, as Sir Tristan. 
acted with naturalness and comic effect, 
singing well, as usual, in resonant and 
sympathetic bass tones, and Mr. Cuzner, 
who, as already mentioned, appeared for 
the second time and with marked clever 
ness as the pompous Sheriff. The large 
chorus—numbering about two _ hundred 
voices—again sang with precision and 
spirit, the famous finale to the second act 
heing impressively delivered. The ballet 
of thirty-two sprightly young ladies—truly 
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a wonder of amateur terpsichorean grace 
and agility—appeared in the fair scene, 
presenting a pretty Maypole dance to in 
terpolated music from “Nell Gwynn,” by 
Edward German, Helen Rigby, the pre 
miere, giving another exhibition of her 
ability as a toe dancer. 

The opera, like all of those given by the 
Operatic Society, was under the direction 
of the veteran conductor, S. Behrens, and 
was staged by Edward S. Grant, while the 
ballet was drilled by C. Elwood Carpenter. 
In the large orchestra, which added much 
to the success of the performance, several 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
were conspicuous. It is announced that 
the society’s next production, next Fall. 
will be Weber’s “Der Freischutz.” 

ArtHur L. Tusss. 


Mme. Nordica’s Suit Against Railway 


Dismissed 


A suit for $50,000, which was brought by 
Mme. Lillian Nordica in 1902, against the 
Southern Railway Company, was dismissed 
by Justice Bischoff, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, last week, for lack of dili- 
gence in prosecution. The singer had sued 
to recover damages for injuries received in 
a train wreck at Rome, Ga. Mme. Nor- 
dica declared her lawyers were at fault in 
neglecting to prosecute the case. 


“TALES OF HOFFMANN” 
' SWELL DONE BY ABORNS 


Offenbach’s Opera Sung in English with 
Splendid Effect—Mr. Sodero an Effi- 
cient Conductor 


The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany devoted the third week of its season 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music to an 
artistic production of Offenbach’s “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” with an English 
translation by Charles Henry Meltzer. 
The part of Hoffmann was in the capable 
hands of Henri Léon, whose dramatic and 
vocal power made up for the slight im- 
perfection in his English enunciation. 
Edith Helena and Blanche Rae Edwards 
alternated in the duel réles of Antonia and 
Giulietta, Miss Helena giving a perform- 
ance marked by her usual tonal beauty, 
and Miss Edwards being eminently satis- 
factory, especially as.the unfortunate An- 
tonta. 

One of the successes of the production 
was the winsome portrayal of the grateful 
part of the doll, Olympia, by Lena Mason, 
a pupil of Giorgio M. Sulli. The colora- 
tura passages of this role were sparkling 
with the brilliance of Miss Mason’s de 
livery. 

Hamilton Earle gave a careful perform 
ance of the three baritone roles of Dr. 
Miracle, Dapertutto and Coppelius, excell- 
ing histrionically in the latter part. In 
the bass roles Joseph Florian sang with 
great gusto, and Philip Fein proved a 
splendid buffo in the characters of Franz 
and Cochenile, provoking the audience to 
mirth in his antics with the doll. Zoe 
Fulton was entirely acceptable as Hoff- 
mann’s friend. 

Czrsar Sodero was an efficient conductor, 
his interpretation of the Barcarolle being 
enthusiastically redemanded. The opera 
was mounted in an adequate manner and 
the Venice scene drew its due tribute of 
applause. ma we 1 


Brooklyn Chaminade Club Concert 


Success attended the work of the Chami- 
nade Ladies’ Glee Club at its third concert 
of the fourteenth season, held April 18, in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The ad- 
mirable leadership of Mme. Emma Richard- 
son-Kuster was felt through a difficult yet 
splendidly given program. The assisting 
soloists were Helen Toothe, pianist; Jean 
Little and Lisette Everard Kinkel, 
violinists; Mrs. Kathrene Cavanah Parker, 
contralto; Mrs. George M. Mackellar, so- 
prano, and Rosalino De Maria, a young 
‘cellist. The numbers given by the club in- 
cluded “The Earth Is Decked with Be auty, 
by Maase: “The Spring,” Moderati; “The 
Death of Joan of Arc,” Bimberg, with a 
soprano solo by Marguerite Liotard, Wil 
liam Armour Thayer at the organ and Mrs 
Amelia Gray Clarke at the piano; “Lulla 
by,” Chadwick; “When Malindy’s Got de 
Mis’ry in Her Hed,” Geibel; “Hong-Kong 
Romance,” Hadley; “The Eastern Song,” 
Mabel Daniels; Barcarolle in A Minor, Ru 
binstein, with “La Campanella,’ Paganini 
Liszt, as encore. i a. B- 
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LEONCAVALLO WRITING A NEW OPERA 


‘ Zingari,” a Tragedy of Gypsy Life, to Be Ready for London Pro- 


duction in September—Mascagni Also Composing a New Work, 


but Is Silent as to Its Nature—Opera and Concerts in Milan 


Bureau of Musical America, 
8 Via St. Maria, Fulcorina, 
Milan, Italy, April 12, 1912. 


Y last letter having dealt with Boito’s 
“Nerone” it is now Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo’s turn; the latter, in the course of 
a short visit to Milan, gave me some par- 
ticulars in regard to his new work. 

It is incredible how many different sub- 
jects have been attributed to Leoncavallo 
and in how many different dramas he has 
lately sought inspiration. There has been 
much talk of a Spanish drama, of a “Cam- 
icia Rossa” (Red Shirt) ardently patriotic 
in character and of a “Prometeo,” both 
written for him by Arturo Colantti; then 
there are hints of the “Foresta Mormora,” 
and the composer’s intimate associates as- 
sure us that the author of “Pagliacci” has 
written the music for a whole act of the 
libretto by Enrico Caracchioli, taken en- 
tirely from the romance of Vladimiro 
Korolenko. But, on account of a commis- 
sion from London, the “Foresta Mormora” 
has been put aside, and Leoncavallo is at 
present working on “Zingari,”’ a tragic 
drama in two scenes, which Enrico Cavac- 
chioli and Guglielmo Emanuel have adopt- 
ed from the Russian writer, Pushkin. 
The opera is intended for the London 
Hippodrome, where it will be given next 
September. Afterwards it will be staged 
in New York, Berlin and throughout Rou- 
mania and Italy. 

The first scene presents a camp of gyp- 
sies on the banks of the Danube. From 
the river the laughter and calls of the 
gypsies mingle with the voices of those 
working at the forge in a corner of the 
camp. Every night Fleana, the heroine, 
creeps from her tent to meet a stranger 
whom no one in the camp knows. The 
voices come nearer and the gypsies return 
leading Fleana and the stranger prisoners. 
The lovers were surprised 1n each other’s 
arms on the river bank. Eventually, how- 
ever, they are pardoned by the tribe, and 
Rad.r, the mysterious stranger, decides to 
abandon his former life to become a gypsy. 
He and Fleana are interrupted in their 
love-making by a noise behind tire rocks. 
Fleana discovers a man crawling in the 
bushes. It is Tamar, the gypsy poet, who 
himself had loved her but had never dared 
tell his love. Fleana rebukes him and Ra- 
dir tries to fight him but she holds her 
sweetheart back and Tamar goes his way 
conquered by her reproofs. The marriage 
is then performed amid much rejoicing, but 
in the night a desperate son~ is heard, and 
weeping, the song of Tamar. The cur- 
tain falls on the first scene at the solemn 
marriage chorus. 

The action of the second scene is devel- 
oped in a country bathed in moonlight, 
with a background of mountains. Onone 
side, near a little church in ruins, is the 
wagon of Radir and Fleana, with the door 
opening on the stage; on the other are 
two or three huts where the gypsies are 
reposing. Fleana sings. Radir is_ dis- 
turbed, for his wife has learned to despise 
him. Love is dead and as Radir realizes 
this, dull anger takes pOssession of him. 
The woman will not listen to him, but sings 
one of her songs, savage, ironical, pro- 
voking. Radir tries to seize her and 
choke her, but F/eana mocks him and es- 
capes. A distant song is heard in the 
night; it is Tamar, whose figure is seen 
outlined against the forest. A signal and 
the man approaches. Fleana flies to his 
arms and they disappear in 7amar’s tent. 

Later Radir goes to the door of his 
wagon and in vain calls his wife. He 
wanders about pale and dejected. Ap- 
proaching Tamar's tent he suddenly draws 
back in desperation. He has recognized 
the voices within and remains an instant 
in silent supplication with arms extended 
to heaven. Then, like a madman, he 
rushes back to his wagon and returns with 
a great cask of petroleum which he pours 
over the tent, setting fire to it with a 
brand taken from the fire kindled by 
Fleana. So ends the opera. 


Mascagni and His Biographers 


Pietro Mascagni, while working on his 
new opera, and only just returned from 
his London successes, is imposing silence 
with regard to his labors. It is known, 
however. that he is to undertake a work 
for which Luigi Illica has submitted two 
libretti, in one of which the action is de- 
veloped in ancient Rome; in the second, in 
the middle ages. 


But if Mascagni envelops himself in 
silence his biographers threaten to reveal 
significant anecdotes about him. Directly 
after the publication by his friend, Pom- 
pei, of his book on both the private ard 
public life of the composer of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” the editor, Ricardo Sonzogno, 
announces his intention of writing a com- 
plete biography of Mascagni. It is certain 
that he will be able to throw an interesting 
light on his subject, possessing, as he does, 
a voluminous correspondence, which 
should contain curious and _ interesting 
reminiscences. 

Of the opera houses only one in Milan 
is open, La Scala, where the production of 
the Russian work, “Ivan the Terrible,” by 
Rimsky - Korsakoff, is awaited. At the 
Pagliano of Florence a new work, “Il 
Pater,” by Gastaldon, has been produced ; 
it had already had success in several other 
theaters, and here also the outcome was 
most happy. The music was warmly ap- 
plauded. Also, at Florence, at the Polite- 
ama Fiorentino, the “Girl of the.Golden 
West,” by Puccini, was given. ‘Signora 
Piccoletti was much applauded in the part 
of Minnie. At the end of every act there 
were numerous recalls for the artists and 
the best parts of the opera were encored. 
The staging, however, was not effective. 
At the Civic Theater of Vercelli the new 
lyric choreographic drama, in three acts, 
“Fathama,” by Pietro Anderloni, music by 
Pietro Barra, was produced and applauded 
by an audience which crowded the theater. 


In the Concert World 


The gathering at the tenth concert of 
the “Amici della Musica,” given by the 
Quartet Polo, was very large. The exe- 
cution of the quartets, op. 76, Haydn, and 
op. 95, Beethoven, was highly appreciated. 
Four numbers of noble melodic form by a 
young Italian composer were also much 
liked. Likewise on the program was a 
“Momento Musicale,” with a_ delicately 
conceived and composed “Minuetto,” a 
solid polyphonic structure by the much 
lamented Mattucci. 

Yesterday the concert by the great vio- 
linist, Ysaye, took place at the Teatro 
Lirico. Ysaye is well known to the Milan 
public, as he is to every public in the 
world, and the great success which he 
made last year in our Societa del Quartette 
is still fresh in memory. Last evening he 
made the same success. The house was 
not crowded, but the applause was enthu- 
siastic after every number and especially 
so after Bach’s Chaconne and Saint- 
Saéns’s “Habafiera.” He was also much 
admired in Vieuxtemps’s Fourth Concerto. 
In Brahms’s beautiful Sonata in A Ysaye 
was most efficiently seconded by his 
brother, Theophile Ysave, who is a pianist 
of great merit and deserved -fame. The 
latter gave Bach’s Sonata for Organ, 
transposed for piano; his execution was 
brilliant, but he slightly abused the pedal. 

At San Remo, at the theater of the 
Mrnicipal Casino, the orchestra of classical 
concerts, directed by Maestro Panizza, 
played for the first time in Italy a new 
symphony by Frank Alfanv. Its success 
is said to have been brilliant and the com- 
poser was called out to receive much ap- 


plause. The work describes the four - 


epochs of Italian history. from primitive 
barbarism to the present day. 
A. PONCHIELLI. 





Summer Tour of Fifty Concerts for 
Gamble Party 


In early June, the Ernest Gamble Con 
cert Party will begin a Summer season 
approximating fifty concerts, and Pilot 
Charles Gamble reports more than eighty 
dates for next Winter, reaching from New 
England to the Pacific Coast, and including 
a return tour of the Canadian Northwest. 
where the party met with a splendid re- 
ception during March. Last week a con- 
cert was given in Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Mabel Orabaugh Henderson, a local critic. 
wrote of it: “The Ernest Gamble Con- 
cert Company gave a delightful program 
to an appreciative audience at their con- 
cert last evening. There are just three 
members in the company, but each is an 
artist and the combination of piano, violin 
and voice makes a beautiful trio. The 
audience could not but be convinced that 
Mr. Gamble is a singer of uncommon skill. 
He has a large voice, marked individuality. 
and interprets a song with’ fine finish and 
expression. Verna Page, the violinist, is 
a charming musician and plays with re- 
finement and polish, rather than brilliancy.” 





Frieda Hempel and Carl Braun, two of 
the Metropolitan’s new singers, are to be 
soloists in “The Seasons” at the Havdn 
Festival, in Detmold., in June. 
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on the roll of honor for emitting 
words clearly. 
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speech assigned to Don Francisco. 


who succeeded Huberdeau as 


nence that it deserves. 


Henri Scott, was splendidly done. 


4 Edouard de Reszke. 


tion of any of the singers. 





voice of beautiful quality. 


just the right kind of spirit into 
role of Don Francisco. 


was in the role. 









Henri Scott as Colline in ‘‘Boheme’’ 


“NATOMA” 


Chicago Daily Journal.—Henri Scott 
was a dignified and melodious old don. 
He sang well and is entitled to a place 


Philadelphia North American.-—Mr. 
Scott’s lucid English was assuredly 
welcome after the vain struggles of 
Gustave Huberdeau with the Saxon 


Philadelphia Record.—Henri Scott 


Francisco, was a newcomer in the cast. 
Scott’s clarity of speech and his care- 
ful enunciation are admirable, and 
j singing of the part gave it the promi- 


Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph— 
role of Don Francisco, assigned 


Scott’s voice quality recalls that 


Pittsburgh Dispatch.—Too much 
praise cannot be given Henri Scott for 
his Don Francisco He is an actor 
real ability, a singer of sterling quality, 
and his diction was well nigh perfect. 


Philadelphia Ledger.—Henri Scott 
was the fond father, uttering his Eng- 
lish words with the clearest enuncia- 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times — Henri 
Scott, the Don Francisco, displayed a 


Philadelphia Press.—Henri Scott put 


Chicago Inter-Ocean.—Henri Scott 
appeared as the father. Admirable 


Philadelphia Inquirer.—Henri Scott 
made an excellent Don Francisco. 


Miss Torpadie and Mr. Rousseau 
Carry Off Honors in Russian 
Trio Concert 


‘Exclamations of “Charming!” and “De- 
lightful!” were heard on all sides after 
the presentation of “La Laitiére de Tri- 
anon” as a special feature of the concert 
given by the Russian Trio at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on April 23. This 
opérette de salon, by Weckerlin, was acted 
and sung by Greta Torpadie, daughter and 
pupil of Mme. Hervor Torpadie, and Louis 
Rousseau, a young French-Canadian tenor, 
who is studying with Sergei Klibansky. 

The Weckerlin opera proved an unusu- 
ally attractive composition. It concerned 
a lady-of-honor of Marie Antoinette, who 
assumed the costume of a milkmaid at her 
queen's behest. Her fiancée, a cousin 
whom she had never seen, fell in love with 
the milkmaid, and assumed the disguise of 
a gardener in order to win her. She had 
learned his identity, however, so she re- 
turned to her court costume, charging him 
with having made love to the milkmaid 
and informing him that she was his in- 
tended. The desired happy ending fol- 
lowed. 

This slight story was projected over the 
footlights by the two young players skill- 
fully and with distinct French enuncia- 
tion. Miss Torpadie was a picturesque 
figure in her characters of noblewoman 
and peasant, and the audience agreed with 
the lover in the story when he exclaimed, 

“Elle est charmante.” She played the part 
with inimitable naiveté and delivered her 
humorous “asides” with unction. Mr. 
Rousseau portrayed the infatuation of the 
young nobleman in an appealing manner 

The graceful musical numbers consisted 
of four solos and three duets, in which 
the flexible voices of the two principals 
were effectively blended. Some of Miss 
Torpadie’s solos called for brilliant sing- 
ing and she was fully adequate to the de- 
mands. Mr. Rousseau was particularly 
happy in his song as the gardener. Eugene 


A FRENCH OPERETTA THAT CHARMED 











Greta Torpadie 


Bernstein was the able accompanist for 
the little opera. 

The Russian trio, composed of Eugene, 
Michel and Arthur Bernstein, won much 
applause for its artistic playing of the 
Beethoven Piano Quartet, op. 16, in which 
the trio was assisted by Giuseppe Di-Janis. 
The three instrumentalists closed the pro- 
gram with a spirited rendition of the Ar- 
ensky D Minor Trio. = Ze 





SINGERS’ CLUB CONCERT 


Choral Numbers Composed by Members 


a Feature of Program 

The Singers’ Club of New York gave its 
third private concert of the season in the 
auditorium of the Engineering Societies 
on April 24, under the direction of Charles 
L. Safford. The regular soloist, chosen 
from the members of the club, was James 
Stanley, baritone, and in addition the or- 
ganization was assisted by Mrs. James Stan- 
ley, pianist, and Elizabeth Parks, soprano. 

Mr. Stanley was heartily applauded for 
his finished delivery of a group of songs, 
the feature of which was the two numbers 
by Arthur Bergh, who acted as the bari- 
tone’s accompanist. These were “Dilem- 
ma” and “The Night Rider,” the applause 
which followed the latter being so insis- 
tent that the singer added “The Two 
Grenadiers” as a stirring encore. Mr. 
Stanley also won the approval of the audi- 
ence with Secchi’s “Lungi dal Caro Bene.” 

The excellent pianism of Mrs. Stanley 
was fittingly displayed in Scriabine’s Noc- 
turne for the left hand, and the “Caprice 
Kspagnol” of Moszkowski. The latter num- 
ber called forth an encore, Grieg’s “March 
of the Dwarfs.” 

Songs in Italian, German and English 
were introduced by Miss Parks with pleas- 
ing effect, a striking number being “A Dis 
sonance,” by Borodine. The brilliant gay- 
ety of Teresa del Riego’s “Happy Song” 
was so enjoyed that the soprano gave as 
an added number “I Hear You Calling 
Me.” 

Of the choral offerings those of unique 
attraction were compositions by members 
of the club. H. Duncan Bulkley’s vigorous 
setting of Conan Doyle’s “Song of the 
Bow” proved so enjoyable that his fellow 
members made Mr. Bulkley step forth and 
acknowledge the applause. The president 
of the club, Frank S. Hastings, figured on 
the program in one group, which included 
his arrangement of “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes,” which he had prefaced 
with an effective humming introduction; a 
“Volkslied” written in the accepted style of 
the German folk song, and a brief lyric, 
“The Beautiful Rose,” with a story of the 
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lover who kissed the flower which his 
sweetheart’s lips had pressed, only to find 
resting there a bumble bee which “pro- 
ceeded to do the rest.” 





Saphier String Orchestra’s Concert 


The Saphier String Orchestra, Conrad 
J. Saphier, conductor, gave a concert in 
the auditorium of the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, New York, on Saturday 
evening, April 20. This organization, 
which is composed wholly of young play- 
ers, has in five years increased from six to 
thirty-five members. It gave an excellent 
account of itself in Boieldieu’s “Calif of 
Bagdad” Overture, Rubinstein’s ‘“Kam- 
menoi Ostrow,” Raff’s “Cavatina,” Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia” Overture and compositions by 
Mendelssohn, Offenbach, Liszt, Brahms, 
Stiehl and Rossini. Mr. Saphier conducted 
with much spirit and held his forces in 
control throughout. The soloists were Isi- 
dore Strassner, violinist, who played 
Vieuxtemps’s “Fantasia Appassionata” with 
good technic and pleasing tonal quality, 
and A. Hyman, tenor, who acquitted him- 
self creditably in “Una furtiva lagrima,” 
Donizetti, and the “La Donna é mobile” 
from “Rigoletto.” Later he sang the two 
familiar arias from “Bohéme” and 
“Pagliacci,” “Che gelida manina” and 
“Vesta la giubba,” which he gave with 
dramatic effect. 

Maria Labia is to sing Salomé at La 
Scala. Milan, in November and December. 


CLEVELAND BOWS TO 








POWER OF NIKISCH 


London Orchestra ‘Concert Furnishes 
Climax to Season—Kubelik’s Second 
Appearance—A Local Recital 


27.— Without doubt the 
season’s musical climax came at its very 
end with the concert of the London Or- 
chestra, under Nikisch, at the Hippodrome 
on April 14. After eleven seasons of 
symphony concerts given by the best or- 
chestras of the country under their most 
gifted conductors, the Cleveland audience 
was well trained to observe and to appre- 


ciate the extraordinary quality of Mr. 
Nikisch’s art of conducting. 

Remembering the genius of Mahler, the 
high abilities of Dr. Muck and Max Fied- 
ler, the charm of Walter Damrosch, the 
musical vitality of Frederick Stock and 
the fine achievements of the younger men, 
Stransky and Stokowski, no one among 
them seems to have the absolute authority 
over his men, the complete rapport with 
his audience that Nikisch has, nor to be 
the living embodiment of the music, ex- 
pressing itself in quiet, significant gesture 
as Nikisch is. 

The London Orchestra was a pleasant 
surprise. It had been overheralded, and 
the “judicious” were a bit suspicious about 
the possibility of its living up to its repu- 
tation. It proved to be, as we heard it, a 
most capable band, remarkably quick in 
response to the conductor’s slightest sug- 
gestion (and how delicate and subtle some 
of these suggestions were) with true no- 
bility of tone, especially in the string 
choir. The program given included the 
Tschaikowsky “Pathétique” Symphony and 
three important Wagner numbers. The 
audience looked rather sparse in the big 
auditorium. 

Jan Kubelik made his second appearance 
of the season in a return engagement on 
Sunday evening at the Hippodrome. His 
program, though light, was of charming 
selection, and his superb virtuosity some- 
what more subordinated to the poetry of 
the music than is usually the case with 
this brilliant artist. 

The _ recital by Christian and Anna 
Timmner, with the assistance of Betsy 
Wyers, has been a concert of much local 
interest during the week. Mr. and Mrs. 
Timmner are from Amsterdam, Holland, 
where as concertmeister under Mengel- 
berg Mr. Timmner had a wide reputation. 
Mrs. Timmner is a capable ’cellist. With 
Miss Wyers at the piano a program of 
high artistic merit was given, including a 

3Jeethoven Trio in D Major, a Mozart 
concerto and solo numbers for all the per- 
formers. The Timmners have adopted 
Cleveland for their home and the city is 
to be congratulated. ALICE BRADLEY. 


CLEVELAND, April 
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RETROSPECT AND VISTA 


Another ‘‘ Musical Season’? Passing What Does It Contribute 
Toward an Ideal of National Musical Development ?—Con- 
cert and Opera-Goers a Microscopic Part of Whole Population 
—Danger of Culture Isolation—Creativeness of the People 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








HE American musical season of I9II- 
12 is just about to close. It has rep- 
resented probably the highest point in the 
great wave of modern musical evolution 
which has been advancing upon the coun- 
try during the last few years. The sea- 
son’s watchword has been symphonic and 
operatic expansion. In the two depart- 
of abstract and vocal 
spectively, forms represent the 
greatest in the and achievement of 
modern music in the past. 

With Americans holding musical ideals 
for their own land the question presents 
itself: What contribution has such a mu- 
sical season made to the progress toward 
the best and fullest musical life which can 
be hoped for and expected in America? 

The asking of this question does not 
presuppose that all musically inclined per- 
sons are concerning themselves with ideal 
questions, however desirable it may be 
that they should do so. But whether we 
take notice of it or not, we are neces- 
sarily dealing with ideal questions, or 
questions necessarily involving an_ ideal. 
Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish, and whether we ignore the fact or 
recognize it, music and American life, 
aside from the absorbing whirl of current 
events, both represent ideal possibilities— 
even more, exist for ideal possibilities— 
which in the long run must assert them- 
selves. 

We are not speaking of “nationalism”’ 
in music—that red rag to our critical bulls 
—but of the ideal adaptation of music to 
a nation’s ultimate needs and uses. Any 
real American will have ideals for his 
country, and any person who loves music 
will have ideals for music. Where these 
two combine in one person, a_ healthy 
minded person who is not split up into a 
“multiple personality,” we must necessarily 
have the phenomenon of a combination of 
an ideal of music and an ideal of Amer- 
ica—that is, a musical-American ideal, a 
conception of American life at its highest, 
realizing music at its highest. 


The “‘Natlonal Idea” 


ments music re- 
these 


ideal 





Why drag in the national idea at all? 
it may be asked. Why is this not a mere 
unprofitable sentimentality of patriotism? 
Why is not music sufficient unto itself, 
and why go beyond the idea of individual 
development and cultivation in music? 

One does not drag in the national idea. 
It is there without being dragged in; it is 
not introduction, but recognition, that it 
requires. One may refuse to recognize it, 
but no one can do so without paying the 
penalty. 

Human solidarity asserts itself, for all 
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the pride of birth or culture. The pen- 
alty of ignoring it, at last, and for both 
man and art, is extinction. Personal 
culture carried to a point where it be- 
comes disproportionate to a development 
which reckons in one’s fellow beings nec- 
essarily leads to a falling out of sym- 
pathy with one’s fellow beings. Carried 
to its extreme this leads to isolation, stag- 
nation, and finally to death, And _ the 
culture aristocrat, although he makes for 
himself coteries and little societies, is dan- 
gerously out of touch with his kind. He 
has forgotten what all the world’s a-seek- 
ing. He is pocketed in an eddy, apart 
from the great human stream, and he is 
totally unproductive and uncreative. Men 
like Major Higginson and Carl Stoeckel 
surmount such a condition. They form 
ideals for the musical life of their com- 
munities, and, whatever may be their in- 
timate personal musical life and _ tastes, 
they give themselves to the realizing of 
those community ideals in practice. In- 
stead of stagnating in their personal mu- 
sical pleasures they thus Jive and. create. 
They are nationally creative, because they 
establish conditions which. must be ap- 
proached, even if not duplicated, by other 
places, because they are better conditions. 
Going outside of oneself, that is, to one’s 
community, is thus equivalent to going 
out to the nation. For what one does for 
his own community or helps his com- 
munity to do, he expects others to do for 
theirs, and as the process goes on it be- 
comes spontaneously national. 


Where All May Help 


One does not have to be a millionaire, 
however, to live and create in the sense 
indicated. The way of taking a hand. in 
the broader musical life of one’s people 
is open to every one with the will to do 
so. Especially is this the case now, in 
view of the increasing tendency toward 
municipal musical developments, and the 
need of leading minds to urge and pro- 
mote the movement. 

The national ideal is greater than the 
mere ideal of isolated personal culture, 
simply because there is more /ife in it. It 
has future, vista, unlimited possibilities. 
One alone is capable of a certain normal 
amount of achievement, which he does not 
try to surpass. Let him but awaken ten 
or a hundred or a thousand others, and 
new ideas, initiative, creativeness, appear 
on every hand. Such action bears com- 
pound interest, and constantly revivifies 
and more greatly empowers the original 
one who led the action. To the one who 


does not originate action nothing  hap- 
pens, 
Prevalence of Personal Culture Ideal 


With no desire whatever to belittle the 
great symphonic and operatic achieve- 
ments of such a season as that just past, 
and with every hope that they may in- 
crease and prosper, it must still be said, 
taking the past season as a criterion, that 
our present American practice is still 


vastly too far on the side of the personal 
culture ideal, and vastly short of the com- 
munity and its consequent national ideal. 

The matters of chief prominence in our 
current musical life are,- as indicated, 
symphonic and operatic activities. The 
virtuoso is beginning to take second place. 
before these larger phases of musical art; 
his field is one of less vista, and he is 
nowadays too numerous to be a nine-days 
wonder. 

It may be thought that these enterprises 
of opera and concert supply the com- 
munal musical needs for America—that 
anybody who wants these things can buy 
a ticket and have them. Let any one who 
has such an idea consider the total num- 
ber of people who visit the musical events 
of a season in any American city—Buffalo, 
Kansas City, St. Paul—and compare that 
number with the total population of the 
city. He will find the proportion micro- 
scopic. 

The social group, from gallery to boxes, 
varied as it is, that visits concert and op- 
era, is not the people. In the first place 
the prices are beyond the vast majority 
of the population, and in the second place 
these events represent a phase of social 
life which is wholly apart from the life 
of the mass of the people. In the third 
place, as things stand these events do not 
represent, do not express, the life of the 
people. They represent that which is past 
and that which is foreign. Not that these 
great works of past times and other lands 
will not yet have their message for the 
mass of the American people—for they 
will; but that the mass of the people re- 
quire their own institutions, and sooner 
or later will have them, and that they are 
not destined to evolve into the same 
phases of musical culture and life that 
are now represented by the musically cul- 
tured people of the country. The great- 
ness inherent in the idea of music, and 
which is now manifested in the course of 
our larger musical activities, will pre- 
sumably have to step over into newly cre- 
ated and appropriate works, or reveal it- 
self through other and more appropriate 
ways of presenting the older works, or 
more probably both, before it can reach 
the people broadly. 


Concert-goers Not Representative of: Populace 


The entire concert and opera-going pub- 
lic of America cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be considered as _ the 
people, or even as representative of the 
people. That public is, comparatively, a 
minute and isolated group of persons of 
special culture, or special educational ad- 
vantages, lost, from an extra-musical view- 
point, in the midst of an enormous mass 
which is scarcely conscious of its exist- 
ence. Let it be annihilated at a stroke, 
and as far as the running of the machin- 
ery of our national life is concerned it 
“never would be missed.” 

This concert and opera-going public, 
taken collectively, is then, in the midst of 
the American people, very much like the 
single culture aristocrat in the midst of a 
community not similarly cultured. Nu- 
merous as the body of special music- 
lovers in America is, it is, after all, an 
isolated body, separate in this respect 
from the rest of its fellows. It is there- 
fore subject to the effects of such isola- 
tion, which are, artistically, unproductive- 
ness and death. And it is safe to say that 
should it remain so segregated it would, 
after its present orgy of pleasure in the 
production of other lands and peoples is 
over, stagnate and die, musically speak- 
ing. There are already signs of satiation 
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in some directions. And as to creative 
achievement it is notoriously deficient. 

Meanwhile, what about the ninety-nine 

one hundredths or nine-hundred and nine- 
ty-nine one thousandths, or whatever it 
may be, of our population who have no 
part in the music that makes up our much- 
lauded and much-advertised musical “sea- 
son”? Well, they are the American na- 
tion. 
The humor, and the tragedy, of the sit- 
uation is that the little band of culture- 
proud. people who make up our “musical 
public” do not see that there is anything 
for them to get from the people who 
make up the nation, much less how they 
are to get it. In fact they look upon 
themselves, if they think of the matter at 
all, as philanthropists, and the great pub- 
lic as musical pensioners to whom they 
might give, but from whom they could not 
possibly receive anything. 

He will be brave who would venture to 
say that that great public fs not a music- 
loving public, or that, if awakened, it 
would not have in it the stuff that makes 
musical life and conditions of the most 
vital and creative sort. Makers of histor- 
ical pageants, even in rural communities, 
have been astonished at the resource, cre- 
ativeness and initiative, in a musical way, 
of the people of the locality, when called 
upon and given a common ground on 
which to meet and unite their capacities. 


When Music Reaches the Masses 


But what does such “awakening” mean? 
It means primarily meeting the people 
sympathetically on their own ground and 
not treating them like pariahs. It sim- 
mers down to this; the little musical pub- 
lic has the special knowledge and some- 


thing of historic perspective; the great 
real public—which is the nation itself- 
has the creative power. Let the former 


advance toward the latter with plans and 
enterprises so framed as to meet the 
people where they stand, and they will 
find awaiting them new life, progress and 
creativity in fullest abundance. 

It matters little whether that advance 
be through municipal concerts, pageants, 
opera in English, the right kind of Amer- 
ican opera, celebrations of holidays and 
festivals by music, or any other available 
way. The main thing is to break through 
the prison walls of culture and culture 
pride and get out into the common air 
and sunlight of the national life. 

Meanwhile, our “musical seasons” will 
go on, their greater offerings reminding 
us, in our new-world endeavors, of the 
heights to which we should aspire, even 
if they do not suffice to establish the par- 
ticular form of American traditions. 
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PITTSBURGH CHORUS IN 
SEASON’S LAST CONCERT 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, the Soloist, 
Given Ovation—San Franciscan 
Wins Club’s $100 Prize 


PITTSBURGH, April 29.—Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink received an c vation last 
Friday night at Carnegie Music Hall when 
she appeared as soloist in conjunction with 
the Pittsburgh Male Chorus’s last concert 
of the season. Her reception showed that 
she has lost none of her popularity among 
the music lovers of Pittsburgh. A large 
audience was present. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s offerings in- 
cluded the Bruch aria der Andromache 
from “Achilles”; Saint-Saéns’s “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice” as an encore; the 
“Rosary” by Ethelbert Nevin, also as an 
extra, and a group of German songs with 
“Traume” by Wagner as the most enjoy- 
able one of the group. 

The prize for the best musical setting to 
Bayard Taylor’s “Song of the Camp” 
which carried with it $100, went to Dr. H. 
J. Stewart of San Francisco. This was 
the closing number and intense interest was 
manifested. The club announces a similar 
prize for next year with Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle’s poem, “The Red Thread 
of Honor,” as the work on which to build 
the music. 

The chorus sang well under the direction 
of James Stephen Martin. Two Greek 
songs by Sir Edward Elgar were most en- 
joyable. Jean Baptiste Faure’s “Son of 
the Prophet,” with tenor solo by W. A. 
Rhodes, Jr., received splendid recognition. 
F. William Fleer presided with credit at 
the organ. ; > io oe 


CONCERT FOR GOOD CAUSE 








Fine Program Given by Quintet of 
Artists for Endorsement of Hospital 
Bed 


A miscellaneous concert was given in 
aid of endowing a bed in the Lutheran 
Hospital of Manhattan for the Order of 
Good Fellows at Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, on Wednesday of last week. The 
program was interesting and it was un- 
fortunate that unpleasant weather kept 
many away. 

Marie Stoddart, the American soprano, 
made an excellent impression:in the Polo- 
naise from Thomas’s “Mignon,” to which 
she responded with Liza Lehmann’s 
“Cuckoo” as an extra and MacDowell’s 
“Jean” and Del’Acqua’s “Vilanelle.” She 
also sang Lucantico’s “A Night in Venice” 
with Elbert Fretwell, a tenor, who in the 
Love Song” from “Die Walkire” and 
songs by Salter and Cadman showed him- 
self a singer whose gifts will doubtless 
bring him to the front rank of American 
tenors. 

Albert A. Wiederhold, : bass - baritone, 
whose work in concert this season has been 
highly successful, scored heavily in Schu- 
bert’s “Faith in Spring” and ‘“Wanderer’s 
Night Song,” in which he displayed a finely 
trained voice, pure in quality and handled 
with artistic feeling. He later gave 
Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” vocal- 
ized with exceptional facility, and Bruno 
Huhn’s stirring “Invictus,” the latter with 
dramatic power and force, winning his 
audience’s favor most convincingly. 

Mae Jennings, contralto, was heard in 
Strauss’s “Zueignung,” Hiie’s “J’ai Pleuré 
en Réve,” Lemaire’s “Vous dansez Mar- 
quise,” Ronald’s “A Southern Song” and 
Chadwick’s “Danza,” establishing herself 
at once with her hearers as a singer of 
ability and the possessor of a voice of 
good quality. Luella Gardner Gear, pian 
ist, played MacDowell’s ‘Scotch Poem,” 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” and a 
transcription of the “Evening Star Song” 
trom “Tannhauser.” The program was 
brought to a close with a performance of 
the Quartet from “Rigoletto.” Harr: Al 
ton Russell played perfunctory piano ac 
‘ompaniments for the singers. 


Lancaster Choral in Impressive 
“Messiah” Performance 


LANCASTER, PA., April 29.—The Lancaster 
horal Society gave its second rendition of 
landel’s oratorio, “The Messiah,” on April 
“3 lhe Boston Festival Orchestra and 
Mrs. Grace Bonner Williams, soprano; 
ime Isabelle Bouton, contralto; Lambert 
lurphy, tenor, and Willard Flint, bass, 
ssisted. The chorus was well balanced and 
naintained its distinction for beautiful 
nunciation and tone, unity of attack, pre- 
sion and interpretation. All this was 
reditable to the careful training of H. S 
\irkland, its director. This was the fif 
eenth concert that the chorus has given 
inder the direction of Mr. Kirkland. The 
oston Festival concert in the afternoon, 
mil Mollenhauer, conductor delighted an 
‘Ppreciative audience. 





A NEW JERSEY COMPOSER OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 








Mary Helen Brown, Composer, at Work in Her Home in the Orange Mountains 


N one of the park-like beauty spots of 

New Jersey, in the Orange hills, stands 
a comfortable villa, of which the gray 
stone walls and broad piazzas are half 
buried in vines and flowers. Here, sur- 
rounded by her books, pictures and music, 
lives and works a rising young American 
composer—Mary Helen Brown. 

Though gifted from a child with mu 
sical ideas, often improvising, or jotting 
down an occasional melody, Miss Brown 
did not begin, with any definiteness, to 
compose until about eight years ago. A 
little Gavotte for piano was her first pub 
lished attempt, which proved so taking and 
popular that it was scored for orchestra 
Among her songs already published are 
“The Acacia Tree,” “Like Stars in 
Heaven,” ‘“Love’s Way,” “Night Song, 
“A Valentine” and “If I Were King.” The 
composer often writes the lyrics which she 
sets to music. She has also published a 
few piano pieces of real merit. A recent 
composition by her is “An April Day,” a 
charming caprice, for piano and violin. 

Knowing Miss Brown at first through 
her work, which impressed me as excep- 
tionally spontaneous and_ original, I 
eagerly accepted the opportunity to visit 


her home, where I was welcomed by the 
composer and her sister, Daisy Brown, a 
young singer of no mean attainments. | 
was permitted to see numerous manuscripts 
of songs and other compositions and 
learned that Miss Brown has much more 
ambitious work in her portiolio than any 
she has yet published. There is a Song 
Cycle, for quartet, to verses taken from 
Longfellow. I had the privilege of hear- 
ing the piano score, which is novel and 
rich in harmonic and melodic effects. A 
group of songs on verses from Heine is 
well characterized, one of them, “There 
Lies the Warmth of Summer,” especially 
so. She has also just had issued a Waltz 
Song, with violin obbligato, and has writ- 
ten a light opera, replete with fresh mel- 
ody and delightful ensemble. Several very 
beautiful compositions for violin and 
piano, ’cello and piano and a trio are also 
to her credit. 

Miss Brown’s work proves her talent to 
be of a high order. -A more unassuming, 
unobtrusive personality can hardly be 
imagined. Slender of figure, quiet and re- 
poseful in manner, garbed with almost 
Quaker-like simplicity, with all her quiet 
sweetness and charm, Miss Brown cannot 
hide the depths of the power that is hers 
by right of nature and the gift of the gods 

HARRIETTE BROWER. 





MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS 





Thursday Musical’s Interesting Concert 
—Local Pianist’s Recital 
MINNEAPOLIS, April 20—The Thursday 
Musical closed its season with a concert 
on Friday, which was open to members 
soloists, Clara 


Alma 


Porteous, contralto, and Jessie Weiskopf, 


and their friends. The 


Williams, soprano; Mrs. Johnson 


pianist, are among the leading artists of the 
city and their work is always of high 
standard. 

Miss Williams sang a group of five 


songs, including “Lamp of Love,” by 
Salter: “Through a Primrose Dell” and 
“Jean,” by Spross; an Irish folksong by 
Foote, and “Sunlight Waltz,” by Harriet 
Ware. Mrs. Porteous sang “Chanson des 
Baisers,” Bemberg; “Délicieusement,” Bar- 
thelemy: “A Dream,” Grieg, and_ three 
Hahn songs. Miss Williams and Mrs. 
Porteous sang two duets, including “The 
Gypsies,” Brahms, and a number from 
Lalo’s opera, “Le Roy d’Ys.” 

Miss Weiskopf is one of the most tal- 
ented of the young pianists in the city. 
She has just returned from several years 
of study in Europe and is a finished artist. 
She gave two movements of Chopin’s Con- 
certo, op. 11, with Eloise Shyrock at sec 
ond piano, and Moszkowski’s_Barcarolle 
Mrs. Margaret Gilmore MacPhail accom- 
panied the singers 

An interesting number was “Music of 
the Spheres,” from Rubinstein’s Quartet, 
op. 17, No. 2, given by a double quartet of 
violinists, consisting of Mrs. Verna Gols 
den Scott, Ruth Anderson, Lillian Nippert, 
Norma Williams, Helga Jensen, Marion 
Baefnstein, Nellie Callender and Carolyn 
Clark. 

A large audience greeted Giuseppe Fab 
rini on Monday, when he gave his second 
piano recital since he came to Minneap- 
olis a short time ago as a member of the 
Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and 
Dramatic Art. His only other public ap 


pearance was as soloist with the Minneap 


olis Symphony Orchestra at a popular con- 
Cert. 

Mr. Fabrini has shown himself an artist 
of high rank, having a brilliant technical 
equipment, varied tonal quality and the 
warmth and fire for which his race is 
noted. He gave Beethoven’s Variations in 
C Minor, “Giga,” by Bach; Capriccio, by 
Scarlatti; five Preludes by Chopin, and 
Brahms, Schumann and Liszt numbers. 
Mr. Fabrini also appeared as a composer, 
giving his Sonata for Violin and Piano 
with Otto Meyer. E, Bb 





TALKS ON MANY OPERAS 


and Other Cities Hear Mr. 
Gideon’s Lecture-Recitals 


Boston 


Boston, April 25.—Henry L. Gideon 
gave a musically illustrated talk on Hump- 
erdinck’s “Konigskinder” at the Toy The- 
ater on April 16. Mr. Gideon «ompared 
this opera with other of the fairy tale op- 
eras of the present day composers, briefly 
outlining the story and pointing out the 
numerous leit-motifs which Humperdinck 
used to represent the various persons and 
objects in the score. Mrs. Edwin*J. Drey- 
fus assisted Mr. Gideon, singing many of 
the important portions of the role of the 
Goose Girl. Mr. Gideon illustrated other 
portions of the opera by playing selections 
from the score on the piano. 

On April 17 Mr. Gideon gave a lecture 
recital on “French Opera,” from “Faust” 
to “Pelléas” before the Fitchburg Women’s 
Club, Fitchburg, Mass. Mr. Gideon was 
assisted by Edith Granville Filer. Mrs 
Filer sang portions of “Faust,” “Car 
men,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and “Samson 
et Dalila.” 

On April 22 Mr. Gideon appeared in a 
lecture-recital before the Council of Jew- 
ish Women, his topic being Sir Gilbert 
Sullivan’s opera, “Ivanhoe.” Mr. Gideon 
was assisted by Mrs. Edwin J. Dreyfus 
soprano; Henry Behnke, tenor, and Her 
bert W. Smith, baritone. 

Mr. Gideon sails for Europe on June 22 
with the music party of the Bureau of 
University Travel, of which he is the mu- 
sical director. 


INSPIRING CONCERT BY 
UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 


Reinald Werrenrath, the Organization’s 
Star Singer, also Represented on 
Program as a Composer 
The University Glee Club closed the sea- 
son of concerts by New York musical or- 
ganizations with its third appearance at the 
Hotel Astor on April 25, under the inspir- 
ing baton of Arthur D. Woodruff. This 
chorus of college men departed from the 
custom of many of its concerts by dispens- 


ing with orchestral accompaniment and 


singing most of its numbers a capella. An- 
other departure was the omission of an as- 
sisting artist from outside the club, one of 
the popular members, Reinald Werrenrath, 
the baritone, appearing as the principal so 
loist of the evening. 

Mr. Werrenrath figured also as composer 
of one of the most appreciated choral num- 
bers of the evening, aneold English “Cava- 
lier’s Song,” introduced for the first time. 
At the close of this vigorous song, Mr. 
Woodruff brought the composer from the 
modest obscurity of a position in the rear 
row to receive the applause which was his 
due as the creator of an effective number 
for men’s voices. 

The baritone demonstrated his ability as 
a lieder singer with Wolf’s “Zur Ruh’, Zur 
Ruh’!” and the amusing “Lauf der Welt,” 
by Grieg. These were followed by a read- 
ing of Harriet Ware’s “Princess of the 
Morning,” in which Mr. Werrenrath’s in- 
terpretation was so musical that the audi 
ence scarcely realized that the lines were 
heing spoken and not sung. Miss Ware’s 
intense lyric, “Wind and Lyre,” was deliv 
ered with deep feeling, and an encore was 
the result of the consequent applause. 

With every number of his final group 
Mi. Werrenrath won the most emphatic 
kind of a success. These songs were the 
“Old English Drinking Song,” by R. Hunt 
ington Woodman; “I Hear You Calling 
Me,” beautifully sung; Lohr’s quaintly hu 
morous “The Ringers” and “Danny Dee 
ver,” of which Mr. Werrenrath gave a 
virile, dramatic performance. <A rollicking 
Irish ballad followed this entertaining 
group. William Janaushek, the club’s reeu- 
lar accompanist, contributed sympa 
thetic backgrounds to the baritone’s vocal 
pictures. 

As the big number of its choral pro 
gram the club had scheduled a revival of 
Joseph Mosenthal’s setting of Bryant's 
“Thanatopsis,” in connection with which 
work it was recalled that the composer re 
marked after its completion that he now 
felt “competent to set music to the city 
directory.” The impressive qualities of the 
poem were fully revealed in its presentation 
by this chorus, and the incidental solos were 
rendered effectively by F. A. Thomas. 

Among the other interesting choral offer 
ings were the alluring “Suomi’s Song,’ 
which brought the conductor back to the 
platform for three recalls, and a “Laughing 
Song,” by Abt, with a convulsing finale of 
laughter by the second basses. The con 
cert closed with usual college songs. 


A WILKES-BARRE HOODOO 


Three Sopranos Engaged as Soloists 
Stricken with Illness 
WiLKES-Barre, Pa., April 27.—The con 


cert of the Musical Art Society, with Caro 
line Hudson-Alexander and Leo Shulz, 
assisting soloists, was one of the season’s 
successes. The attempt to secure a so 
prano soloist made up one of the most in 
teresting chapters of the society’s history 
Mme. Hissem de Moss had been engaged; 
two days before the concert she was taken 
suddenly ill. Mme. Maconda was secured 
in her place and this artist also succumbed 
to illness a few hours after accepting the 
engagement. The wires again buzzed and 
out of the dots and dashes came a third 
artist, Mme. Mihr-Hardy, who while pre 
paring for the trip was in turn stricken by 
the Wilkes-Barre demon ana had to capit 
ulate. The interested parties got busy 
again and finally Caroline Hudson-Alex 
ander was induced to defy the hoodoo, 
though she had barely time to catch a train 
to get her here for the final rehearsal. 
Mme. Alexander gave a brilliant per 
formance and made a strong impression 
The chorus, of eighty voices, performed 
excellently in Bartlett’s “Autumn Song,” 
Koch’s Greeting,” 30ltwood’s 
“Land o’ the Leal,” Viardot’s “Three Fair 
Maids,” an arrangement of Dell’ Acqua’s 
“Chanson Provencale,” the Barcarolle 
from the “Tales of Hoffmann,” Hirsch’s 
“Am Arensee,’ unaccomnanied, and Grieg’s 
Landsighting,” with piano and organ ac- 
companiment. Under Director Hansen 
this coterie of singers has made _ steady 
progress in choral art and has won a se- 
ure place in local musical establishments 


W. E. W. 
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BAST SIDE BARBER'S 
SON TRUE PRODIGY 


Cooper Union Audience Ecstatic 
Over Twelve-Year-Old 
Violinist 
Twelve hundred persons applauded 
wildly for five minutes after a twelve-year- 
old violinist, Max Rosenzweig, had finished 
playing his first number in a concert at 
Cooper Union, New York, on April 18. 
The proceeds of this concert went to a 
fund raised by appreciative people to send 
the boy abroad for study with Leopold 

Auer, the celebrated violin pedagogue. 

It was announced on the evening of the 
concert that one wealthy man, who had 
become interested in Max’s case through 
Kathleen Parlow, -had subscribed $1,000 a 
year for the lad’s musical education. This 
was the culmination of a philanthropic 
campaign begun a year ago by a public- 
spirited young woman, Rachel Lubarski, 
who had noted the ability of this boy, the 
son of an East Side barber, when he was 
playing in the orchestra of the Music 
School Settlement under the tutelage of 


wavid Mannes. 

First of all, Max was moved to more 
wholesome surroundings; later he was put 
under the violin instruction of Bernard 
Sinsheimer. During the last year a bril- 
liant future has been prophesied for the 
young artist by the great violinists who 
have heard him play, such as Elman, Zim- 
balist and Miss Parlow, all of them pupils 
of Auer. As a consequence of the interest 
taken in his career »iax and his father will 
leave for Europe in May in the care of Mr. 
Sinsheimer, who will place the lad under 
Auer’s guidance. There Max will remain 
until he is ready to begin a professional 
career, pursuing at the same time a general 
education. 

The performance of the boy at his pub- 
lic concert was of such excellence as to 
warrant both the praise and the enthusi- 
astic interest which he has aroused. His 
audience was a study in itself, being com- 
posed of East Side friends of the lad as 
well as wealthy persons from uptown who 
had become interested in his career. The 
enthusiasm of this heterogeneous crowd 
was not amazement at the feats of a prod- 
igy—it was genuine emotion caused by the 
talented playing of a real boy. Max re- 
vealed himself as a vigorous youngster of 
the normal kind, not a hothouse plant of 
prematurely aged childhood. 

The boy seemed perfectly at home on 
the platform, smiling during one of his 
numbers at his teacher, who stood at the 
rear of the auditorium. At the conclusion 
of his playing of “La Folia,” by Corelli, 





the applause, as stated, assumed the pro- 
portions of the cheering at a presidential 
convention. When the young player was 
not busy receiving flowers over the foot- 
lights he was leading fortl. Mr. Sinsheimer 
to share the applause with him. 

Later the boy showed qualities of tech- 
nical skill and a well-sustained legato in 
the intricate Second Concerto of Vieux- 


temps. A further group consisted of the 
Wieniawski Polonaise in D Minor, the 
Beethoven Minuet and Tschaikowsky’s 


“Canzonetta,” in which Max showed fine 
promise of future achievements. 

Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the soprano, 
volunteered her services for the assistance 
of Max, and her artistic delivery of several 
songs was greeted with a storm of ap- 
plause and cries of “Bravo!’ and “Bis!” 
such as staid Cooper Union seldom hears. 
The singer’s numbers were the Tosti “Mat- 
tinata,” “Voi che sapete” from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” which received a mu- 
sicianly interpretation, “Vissi d’Arte” 
from “Tosca,” and Tosti’s “Goodbye,” 
sung in English, and followed by an Ital- 
ian song as an encore. 

The Sinsheimer String Orchestra, com- 
posed of a number of Mr. Sinsheimer’s 
young pupils, exhibited a singing tone and 
precision of attack in the two poetic Grieg 
numbers, “Herzwunden” and “Frithling,” 
the “Meistersinger” Quintet and one of the 
Brahms Hungarian Dances. 

The accompaniments for young Master 
Rosenzweig were played effectively by 
Claire Raphael, who had rehearsed faith- 
fully with the lad. Florence H. Wessel 
was the able accompanist for Mme. Via- 


fora. a a Sa 





Schumann-Heink in Gloversville 


GLoverRSVILLE, N. Y., April 25.—This city’s 
greatest musical event took place on April 
20, when Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared 
in a song recital. More than 2,000 persons 
filled the Armory. The famous contralto 
sang songs in both German and English, 
but it was in her English group that she 
was most appreciated. Her delivery of 
Margaret Ruthven Lang’s “Irish Love 
Song,” Marion Eugene Blair’s “Light,” and 


Mary Turner Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” 
brought showers of applause. She also 
sang Nevin’s “The Rosary,” “A Child’s 


Prayer,” by Harold, and Malloy’s “Kerry 
Dance,” in English. Much credit is due 
Mrs. Wilbur, of this city, for her work in 
making the concert a success. 





A Harrisburg Festival 


HarrispurG, Pa., April 20.—The second 
annual musical festival of the Dives, 
Pomeroy and Stewart Chorus, under the 
direction of James Gibbs, on April 18, 
proved one of the most significant events 
of the season. In the production of 
“Melusina,” the chorus had the assistance 
of Mrs. Josiah H. Hillegas, soprano; Lot- 
tie Kantner, contralto; Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone; John T. Watkins, bass, and 
the Harrisburg Orchestra. Ruth Conkling 
was the accompanist. The cantata was 
given a splendid performance, and each of 
the soloists won an individual success. 


PORTIC MASQUE IN 
CALIFORNIA GROVE 


Five Hundred University Women 
Sing and Dance to Music 
by MacDowell 


SAN Francisco, April 15.—*The Parthe- 
neia,” a masque written by Anna Rearden 
and given by 500 women students at the 
University of California, was by far the 
most successful festival ever undertaken 
by the young women. 

Staged in the heart of a grove of great 
oaks, with a background of green shrub- 
bery and towering eucalvptus, and a soft 
green sward upon which the _ students 
danced to the music of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, an unforgettable performance was 
witnessed by an audience of 5,000 persons. 
The story of the masque is symbolical of 
the transition from maidenhood to woman- 
hood. 

The effect of groups of maidens in 
classic gowns of gorgeous hues, trooping in 
to the soft music of an unseen orchestra, 
was overwhelming. First entered the 
Spirit of Maidenhood to a Prelude, con- 
sisting of parts of MacDowell’s “The Joy 
of Autumn,” of the second movement of 
the “Keltic Sonata” and ‘“Mid-Summer.” 
Then came others, laughing joyfully, ac- 
companied by “Across the Fields.” During 
their play, voices of the Eucalyptus Dryads 
are heard in the Eucalyptus grove beyond 
in a song of sorrow, the words set to the 
music of the “Scotch Poem.” _ 

An episode representing a first sorrow, 
caused the maidens to move off the stage 
to the melancholy music of the “Epilogue.” 
The Eucalyptus Dryads then gave the 
“Dance of the Dryads,” followed by the 
return of the maidens to the “Epilogue” 
music. The Spirit of Hope, passing among 
the sleepers, sang a slurnber song to the 
air of “To a Wild Rose,” one of the most 
effective episodes of the play. To the sum- 
mons of Hope. Bog Spirits entered, 
dancing to the music of “From a Wander- 
ing Iceberg”; Earth Spirits walked in, ac- 
companied by the “Indian Idyl”’; Rain 
Spirits danced to the “Shadow Dance”; 
“By a Meadow Brook” was danced to by 
the Water Sprites, Leaf Spirits, Flower 
Spirits, and other spirits of nature danced 
to “Alla Tarentella.” 

Hope then summoned the Spirits of the 
Past—Antigone, Una, St. Elizabeth, Beat- 
rice, Lady Jane, Joan of Arc, followed by 
Spirits of Endeavor, Nobility, Joy-in-Life 
and Service, who entered accompanied by 
part of the Prelude. A scarf dance took 
place to the music of “Waldfahrt.” 

The Spirit of Maidenhood called for the 
Spirit of Light, who approached with her 
attendants, dancing to the music of the 





Scherzino. This was followed by a dance 
of the torches to the “Mid-Summer” mu- 
sic. 

The Maidens, led by the Spirit of 
Maidenhood, left the glade in a pageant, 
singing the University Hymn, “Let There 
Be Light.” 

Eleven of the numbers were orchestrated 
by Edward G. Stricklen, the local com- 
poser of the music for “The Green 
Knight,” the Bohemian Grove play of last 
year. The scores of the “Indian Idyl” and 
“To a Wild Rose,” orchestrated for the 
Peterborough Pageant of last year by C. 
D. Clifton, and “The Dance of the Dry- 
ads,” orchestrated by W. H. Humiston, 
were lent for the occasion by Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell. The orchestra was conducted 
by Paul Steindorff, choragus of the Uni- 
versity. R. S, 


COMPOSERS AS CONDUCTORS 








Only Occasionally That Equal Ability 
Is Shown in Both Fields 


Only occasionally do composers excel as 
conductors. It not infrequently happens 
that other conductors are able to discover 
beauties in the work of a master that the 
master himself has never suspected. Nik- 
isch, Colonne, Safonoff and Toscanini seem 
to have this gift, as does Karl Muck and 
some others. Schumann was known to 
have been a very indifferent conductor, 
notwithstanding the fact that he held some 
fine posts as a conductor. Weber was a 
very fine conductor. Beethoven, because 
of his deafness, was often so unreliable 
that many important errors went unnoticed. 
Schubert did little in conducting, but 
Haydn and Mozart were considered very 
fine. Mendelssohn was frequently in de- 
mand as a conductor, and the late Gustav 
Mahler was so able a conductor that his 
work in this branch overshadowed his 
work as a composer. 

Two famous composers who were also 
conductors were not competent to play 
any one of the orchestral instruments well. 
These were Berlioz and Wagner. Berlioz 
was a man of great personal magnetism 
and a most engaging personality. Wher- 
ever he went audiences literally fell at his 
feet. Wagner was perhaps less magnetic 
but enormously capable and always in per- 
fect command of himself; a most impor 
tant attribute of a good conductor. He is 
said to have had an “exquisite sense of 
beauty of tone nuances, of tempo, and pre- 
cision and proportion of rhythm.” His 
beat was very pronounced, and his control 
over the men was both imperial and sym 
pathetic—The Etude. 





Trentini and Tetrazzini Sail 


Emma Trentini, the operatic soprano, 
was a passenger on the Mauretania last 
Wednesday, sailing to join Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s London company. She will cre 
ate the leading role in Parelli’s new opera, 
“The Lover’s Quarrel,” and will also ap- 
pear in “The Tales of Hoffmann.” Mme 
Tetrazzini was another passenger on the 
Mauretania. 
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THEIR HATS IN THE OPERATIC RING 





Central America Opera 





Strange Method of Expressing Approval That Belongs to the 
Excitable Cubans— A Custom Borrowed from Bull Fights— 
Mexican Audiences Exacting but They Can’t Do Enough 
for Their -Favorites—Regina Vicarino’s 


Experiences in 








OR real Tabasco-sauce enthusiasm in 

Opera audiences give me those in 

which the people have a little Spanish 
blood in their veins.” 

Thus spake Regina Vicarino, the young 
American soprano, who has but recently 
returned to the States after six months of 
operatic singing in Mexico and Havana. 
In Cuba Miss Vicarino appeared as a spe- 
cial attraction during the engagement of 
Florencio Constantino, her success in the 
City of Mexico having led to her enroll- 
ment in the Havana company. 

“The audiences at the Teatro Payret in 
Havana became so demonstrative in their 
enthusiasm that the noise amounted to a 
pandemonium. When IT first heard that 
tempest of applause and shouting I ex- 
pected the theater to give way and the 
people in the boxes to be precipitated to 
the stage. 

“At the final curtain of ‘Bohéme,’ in 
which I made my Cuban début, I was 
amazed to see a fusillade of hats come 
shooting over the footlights. Mr. Con- 
stantino, who had sung on previous eve- 
nings, hurriedly explained to me that one 
of their ways of showing appreciation was 
by throwing their hats to the singer. 

“*What shall we do with them?’ I asked. 
‘Thow them back,’ replied the tenor. Then 
there began a modified game of quoits be- 
tween the audience on one side and Ro- 
dolfo and Mimi on the other. I believe 
the audience won. 

“This bizarre manner of _ bestowing 
praise is borrowed from the bull fights, 
where I have seen the spectators hurl 
their hats at a triumphant toreador and 
the latter throw them back to the owners 
with surprising accuracy.” 


Opera at $7.20 a Seat 


Miss Vicarino extracted from the covers 
of her “memory book” the play bill of the 
Teatro Payret on the night of her début 
in “Bohemia,” as the Spanish tongue 
renders the title of the Puccini opera. The 
prices of seats listed therein would sur- 
prise even those who had become accus- 
tomed to the Metropolitan’s new $6-per- 
seat tariff. The best seats were quoted at 
about $7.20 in American money, and the 
gallery gods of the island had to part from 
$1.60 in Cuban currency for the privilege 
of shouting “Viva la Vicarino!” or “Bravo 
Constantino !” 

“This high-cost-of-opera-going is not 
the usual thing in Havana,” said Miss 
Vicarino, “but was a temporary elevation 
of values during the engagement of Con- 


stantino. These Cubans want the very 
best in Opera and they are willing to pay 
for it. For instance, they offered Caruso 
$10,000 for three performances. 

“A remarkable thing about the Havana 











Regina Vicarino as “Madama Butterfly” 
—The American Soprano Has Just Re- 
turned from a Long Engagement in 
the City of Mexico and Havana 


public is the variety of costumes which 
they wear at the opera. Beside a man in 
evening clothes and a woman wearing deé- 
colleté there may be sitting a couple in the 
most informal d: is, the man even wear- 
ing white trousers. It gives the audience 
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a variegated appearance as viewed from 
the stage. 

“Mr. Constantino undertook a tour of 
some of the other cities of the island, each 
one of which has its theater, but I was 
scared out of joining the tour by the 
warnings of my friends. ‘You will find 
the climate uncomfortably warm,’ they told 
me, ‘and you will have to pay outrageous 
prices for food which you will be unable 
to eat. With such a prospect ahead of 
me I decided to return to America for a 
rest.” 

This vacation was much needed by Miss 
Vicarino after her season of four months 
in Mexico, during which time she sang 
four performances a week in operas rang- 
ing from “The Barber of Seville” to 
“ Aida.” 

Like the Old Operas 


“The Mexican audiences want to hear 
only the old operas of which they know 
every note. It is difficult to introduce nov- 
elties. They are considering the produc- 
tion of ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Lohengrin.’ It 
will be interesting to see how the Wagner 
music dramas will be received, for the 
Mexicans are accustomed to applaud any 
partion of an opera which they like and 
the idea would never occur to them that it 
was irreverent to interrupt the action of 
Wagner’s works with applause. 

“The operatic public in Mexico and 
Havana is extremely well posted on the 
qualities of good singing and very quick 
to greet any vocal defect with a hiss. In 
Cuba every member of the company was 
hissed, including myself. My greeting of 
that nature fortunately occurred before I 
began to sing. I suppose they hissed on 
general principles, in the belief that they 
weren’t going to like me. 

“There was an Italian tenor in the com- 
pany at the Teatro Arbeu in Mexico City 
who became very popular with the public 
through his first four performances in 
‘Lucia,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Aida’ and ‘Tosca.’ On 
his next appearance in ‘Traviata’ a speck 
of dust must have lodged in his throat, or 
some such thing; at any rate he broke on 
an important note. Instantly the audience 
began to hiss and nothing which the tenor 
did throughout the evening could get him 
back in the good graces of the audience. 
I was all keyed up to give the best per- 
formance in my power and the way the 
tenor was received let me down with a 
thud. In the succeeding performances he 
sang his way back into his former popu- 
larity, but it took some time. 

“On the other hand the Mexicans cannot 
do enough for an artist whom they like. 
Thev gave a benefit for me which was 
marked by several demonstrations of the 
way in which they sometimes take the vis- 
iting singer to their hearts. I was pre- 
sented with all sorts of beautiful jewelry, 
little children trooped upon the stage and 
handed me a lot of floral gifts, and they 
even let loose some white doves which 
fluttered across the footlights. Added to 
the applause and cheering there was the 
‘Diana,’ a peculiar form of Mexican mu- 
sic, which the orchestra played standing 
and cheering all the while. This ‘Diana’ 
sounded to me at first as if every musician 
were playing whatever came into his head, 
but later I found it to be very impressive. 
It is played at times of great enthusiasm 
as a tribute to such heroes as presidents 
and bullfighters—especially the latter. To 
be placed on a plane with the bullfighter is 
real fame in Mexico. 


The President at the Opera 


“The President of Mexico has two boxes 


at the Opera, one in front of the foot- 
lights and the other behind the curtain, 
like the mourners’ box in Europe. Here 


President Madero sat at my benefit and I 
tossed some of my flowers up to him as 
they came over the footlights. The Pres- 





ident and his cabinet are great operagoers 
and we got to know them, rather well. 
The opera is subsidized by the government 
and, appropriately enough, is under the 
care of the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion. Unlike most opera houses it actually 
makes money. The prices are nothing like 
the Havana rates, two dollars to twenty- 
five cents being the scale of admission. 

“Opera audiences in the City of Mexico 
are the most sociable people imaginable. 
They do not see any necessity for being 
on their dignity and consequently they act 
perfectly at home in the opera house. The 
house lights are left turned up during the 
whole first act and we on the stage can 
see everv late arrival with startling clear- 
ness, as compared with the usual dim blur 
ot humanity to whom we appeal as a col- 
lective body. 

“There are no restrictions in Mexico 
which exclude the public from the mystic 
region behind the scene, and as the inter- 
missions are very long the audience is in 
the habit of going back and paying its 
respects to the singers. This is not in the 
spirit of the ‘stage door Johnnie,’ for every 
one, man, woman, and child, goes to shake 
hands with the artists or to introduce their 
friends. 

“At my début I started back to my dress- 
ing room only to find that the passageway 
was completely blocked by the throng of 
people waiting outside my door to con 
gratulate me. I used to go rattling along 
in conversation at these entracte recep- 
tions quite oblivious of the need of saving 
my voice for the singing of the next act. 

Ribbon Clerk a Critic 


“Away from the theater this good feeling 
between the public and the. artists is just 
as evident. The shopping district of the 
City of Mexico is confined in a somewhat 
small space, with the result that one meets 
the same people all the time. In a shop 
buying some ribbon, the saleswoman would 
probably remark. ‘I enjoyed your per- 
formance in 3oheme” last night. My 
mother used to trade at a drug store where 
the clerk would greet her with most in- 
telligent comments on ‘your daughter’s 
singing,’ delivered with all the gravity of a 
New York critic.” 

On Sundays and feast days they have 
matinées at the Opera, which begin at the 
unusual hour of four o’clock. “As the 
evening performances start at nine,” added 
Miss Vicarino, “I used to present myself 
at the theater to dress for the Sunday eve- 
ning performance when the r:atinée was 
still going on. 

“One thing which I miss in New York 
is the Mexican taxicabs. The minimum 
rate there is only ten cents and they are 
really very satisfactory. One can hire an 
open carriage there for a whole day at the 
price of a short taxi ride in Manhattan.” 





Boston Recital by Ethel Bentley and 
Rudolph Bossardt 


Boston, April 22.—Ethel Bentley, so- 
prano, and Rudolph Bossardt, baritone, 
gave a recital last Monday before a large 
audience. Miss Bentley and Mr. Bossardt 
are two of the advanced and _ successful 
pupils of Weldon Hunt, Boston’s promi- 
nent teacher of singing, and this was their 
first joint recital. They sang songs by 
Chadwick, Spross, Charpentier, Leonca- 
vallo and cthers. The recital was one of 
much interest, and gave these young artists 
an opportunity to display the particularly 
fine quality of their voices. Mr. Hunt, 
who was the only American teacher of 
Carolina White, the prima donna of the 
Chicago Opera Company, will bring out 
several other advanced pupils before the 
close of the season. Oe aa; La 


Siegfried Wagner will be a visiting con- 
ductor in London this month. 
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A SUMMER ORCHESTRAL 
SEASON FOR PITTSBURGH 


Carl Bernthaler MReorganizing His 
Forces— Other Organizations to 
Assist—Apollo Club’s Concert 


PirtspurGH, April 29.—Carl Bernthaler 
is reorganizing his Pittsburgh Festival Or- 
chestra and beginning June 15 will give a 
series of concerts daily on the Schenley 
Lawn, during a period of several months. 
The orchestra will be managed by Frank 
W. Rudy, who organized and managed the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, of which 


Mr. Benthaler was conductor. 

Manager Rudy already has assurance 
that the Euterpean Choral, an organization 
composed of Pittsburgh school teachers, 
the Apollo Club and other organizations 
will assist the orchestra at various times, 
together with well-known soloists. Nego- 
tiations are on with the Mendelssohn Male 
Choir, of which Ernest Lunt is conductor, 
and it also hoped to have the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin con- 
ductor, appear. 

The Apollo Club, Rinehart Mayer con- 
ductor, gave its closing concert of the sea- 
son at Carnegie Music Hall Thursday 
night, with Grace Kearns, soprano, as the 
assisting soloist. A large audience en- 
joyed a very good program and one of 
great variety. The opening number was 
“The Steersman’s Song,” by Sheppard. 
This was followed by the “Spring Song,” 
by Carl Wedt, and both were acceptably 
sung and liberally encored. Max Filke’s 

“The Brook and the Nightingale” came 
next and then the ever-popular “Miserere”’ 
from Verdi’s “Il Trovatore.” 

Miss Kearns and Dan Jarret, of the 
club, took the solo parts. It was not Miss 
Kearns’s first appearance in Pittsburgh and 
her reception was very gratifying. Among 
the most inter¢ ‘sting numbers of the eve- 
ning were “Cossack’s Death Chant,” by 
Moniuszko, and “Soumi’s Song,” by Mair. 
In her first group of songs Miss Kearns 
offered “Rose Time,” by Hadley; “Down 
in the Forest,” Ronald; “Come to the Gar- 
den,” Salter, and others. She sang as a 
final offering three songs by Tipton, Homer 
and Whelpley and during the evening sang 
Cadman’s “Land of the Sky Blue Water.” 
The accompanist was William Oetting, 
whose work at the piano was all that could 
be desired. 





The Mendelssohn Choir took part in the 
Founders’ Day program at Carnegie In- 
stitute last Thursday afternoon, Viscount 
Chinda, Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States, being the principal speaker. 
The first offering of the choir was “What 
Care I How Fair She Is,” by Blumenthal, 
followed by “The Happiest Land,” 
and Schubert’s “Song of the Spirit Over 
the Water.’ As usual the choir made a 
deep impression. Announcement was made 
at this event that, in introducing a depart- 
ment of music at the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, the study of musical instruments 
and their tone, etc., will be a feature. 


&. ¢€.. S. 





ALBERT GREENFELD’S RECITAL 


Young Colorado Violinist Plays in New 
York with Orchestral Accompaniment 


Albert Greenfeld, a young violinist who 
came to New York from Denver, Col., 
last Winter, gave a recital last Sunday 
afternoon at the Lyceum Theater, New 
York, assisted by a small symphony or- 
chestra, Bérnard Sinsheimer, © conductor 
under whom Mr. Greenfeld has_ been 
studying in this city. 

The young artist chose as his two big 
works Bruch’s G Minor Concerto and 
Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and Rondo Cap- 
riccioso—both of which he played with 
orchestral accompaniment, with fine tone, 
warm and beautifully produced, musician- 
ship quite unusual in so young a man and 
a technic fit to cope with the difficult pas- 
sages in these two works. His style is 
authoritative, broad and fluent and is nota- 
ble for its total lack of affectation, even in 
passages which are frequently given in this 
way. He also played a group of short 
pieces with piano accompaniment, assisted 
by Claire Raphael, containing an Old 
French Song of the Eighteenth Century, 
a Minuet by Debussy and _ Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen.” 


The orchestra, which is composed of 
string section of some twenty players, to 
which are added a small but appropriate 
complement of wood-winds and brasses, 
played Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture, the “Quintet” from “Die Meis- 
tersinger,”’ arranged for strings, and two of 
Edward German’s “Nell Gwynne” Dances 
with admirable tone and good ensemble. 
Mr. Sinsheimer conducted both the orches- 
tral numbers and the accompaniments for 
Mr. Greenfeld most artistically. 
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PARTS OF THREE OPERAS 
BY PEABODY STUDENTS 


“Flying Dutchman,” “Martha” and 
“Carmen” Are Admirably Given— 
Advanced Pupils’ Concert 

3ALTIMORE, April 29.—The Opera Class 
of the Peabody Conservatory, Harol¢ ~ an- 
dolph, conductor, gave a gala production of 
the second acts of Wagner’s “The Flying 
Dutchman,” Flotow’s “Martha” and Bizet’s 
“Carmen“ on April 25, before a large and 
brilliant assemblage of opera lovers. The 
operas were presented in costume, with ap- 
propriate scenery and a professional or- 
chestra of forty musicians. The principals 
in “The Flying Dutchman” were Eleanor 
B. Chase, Senta; Alice Hayden Wells, 


Mary; William G. Horn, Van Der Decken; 
August Hoen, Daland: Felix McNally, Erik. 
The spinning chorus was well sung. 

The leading roles of “Martha” were taken 
by Rachel T. Aldridge as Lady Harriet; 
Isabelle Bradford, Nancy; James M. Price, 
Lionel, and John C, Thomas, Plunkett. The 
most pleasing production was “Carmen,” 
with Ethel Henderson Thompson in the 
title role. She was a vivacious Carmen, 
and Elizabeth Albert as Frasquita and 
Louise Randolph as Mercedes acted their 
roles splendidly. The duet by Carmen and 
Don José, Oscar H. Lehman, was finely 
sung. John C. Thomas, as Escamiullo, sang 
the “Toreador Song” in a spirited manner. 
Robert J. Scovell was a bold Zuniga. The 
smugglers were well portrayed by John 
Phelps and Alan Haughton. The work 
of the chorus in each of the operas was 
excellent. This was the first time an opera 
performance with costume and scenery has 
ever been given in the Peabody Conserva- 
tory and it proved a decidedly pleasing in- 
novation. 

The first exhibition concert of the forty- 
sixth season of the Peabody Conservatory 
was given by advanced students on April 
26. A varied program of works by the 
masters was artistically played and re- 
vealed the results of superior training. The 
participants were Madeline Heyder, Flor- 
etie Hamburger, Mary FE. McElree and 
Daniel Wolf, pianists; Margaret P. Ingle, 
Alice E. Carpenter, organists; Benjamin 
Eisenberg, Samuel Korman, violinists; S 
Taylor Scott, baritone, and Jeanne H 
Woolford, contralto. Five other exhibi- 
tion concerts will be given during May. 


W.J.R. 


PIANO AND VOCAL RECITAL 


Mme. Charbonnel and Dorothy Temple 
a Winning Winchester Combination 





soston, April 29—A joint recital was 
given in Winchester, Mass., last Tuesday 
by Dorothy Temple, soprano, and Mme. 
\vis Bliven Charbonnel, pianist. Mary H. 
French was accompanist, and the follow- 
ing program was given: 

Rhapsodie, Brahms; Toccata, Paradisi; Im- 
promptu, op. 36, No. 2, Mazurka, op. 33, No. 2, 
Ballade, op. 47, No. 3, Chopin; Prelude, ‘La 
Scirée dans Grenade,’”’ Debussy; Rhapsodie No. 
XIII, Liszt, Mme. Charbonnel; “When Autumn 
Nights Were Long,”’ Phippen; ‘‘Autumn,” Homer; 
“Winternacht,’”’ Blumenfeld; “Spring, the Sweet 
Spring,” Brown; “Finen Sommer lang,” Schuett: 
“Voi che sapete,’”’ Mozart; ‘‘Lusinghe piu care,” 
Handel, “Il faut aimer,’ Sgambati; “Traum 
durch die Daemmerung,” Strauss; ‘“Fantoches,” 
Debussy; “Pourquoi restez seulette,”’ Saint-Saéns; 
“Leond Mattinata,’’ Tosti, Dorothy Temple. 

Miss Temple is a young artist who has 
been living in New York the last season, 
after extensive study in Europe, and she 
has had many successful engagements in 
the East. Her voice lends itself readily to 
the expression of varied sentiments. Her 
best number, in her first group, was the 
“Spring Song” by Brown. In the florid 
music of the arias Miss Temple showed a 
careful grounding in the essentials of good 
singing and much facility from a purely 
technical standpoint. Miss Temple has 
developed in every way since she was last 
heard in Winchester, and her audience 
gave every evidence of its complete en- 
joyment. 

Mme. Charbonnel possesses, in a striking 
degree, that peculiar something, tempera- 
ment, personality, if you will, which car- 
ries across the footlights and which is the 
attribute of the true artist. She gave an 
imaginative, wholly satisfying reading of 
her Chopin group and played Debussy as 
one of the worshipers at the shrine of 
the modern French school. She gave a 
magnificent, enthusiastic interpretation of 
the Liszt Rhapsodie and added to the 
printed program i kn Be 
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REGINA VICARINO 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Following the most successful operatic engage- 
ment in the annals of the City of Mexico, Miss 
Vicarino is now winning new laurels as Prima 
Donna at the Payret, Havana. 

“Miss Vicarino was greeted with salvos of ap 
lause as a Bs. reward for her artistic work. 

She was a most charming Mimi, and she and 
Signor Constemiia were repeatedly recalled before 
the curtain.” —El Triumpho. 

“We have had Patti, Neillson and Storchio in 
Traviata, and now we have one as great as any— 
Regina Vicarino.”—El Diario. 


Returning to United States May 1 
DIXIE HINES, Personal Representative 
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Mr. and Mrs. Huss to Tour South and 
West Again 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, whose 
work both as concert atrists and as in- 
structors have won them country-wide ap- 
proval, will make another concert-tour next 
season. They will go South, visiting some 
yf the cities, where they met with pro- 
nounced success last Fall. Mrs. Huss has 
everywhere been hailed as one of the most 
satisfactory of American sopranos, her 
work, both asa /ieder singer and as an art- 
ist-in modern operatic excerpts, such as the 
‘Greeting” from Strauss’s “Elektra,” which 
few concert singers have done here, being 
admired as individual and bearing the stamp 
of fine musicianship in every detail. Mr. 
Huss has found favor for his interpreta- 
tions of the masterpieces in piano literature, 
his playirg possessing the qualities that 
go to make up the scholarly pianist rather 
than the virtuoso. His own compositions, 
which he is so well enabled to give as they 
should be, are eminently successful in every 
place where he plays them, and he will next 
fall play his Concerto in B Major in sev- 
eral musical centers in the West. The con- 
certo was played on Thursday evening by 
three of his artist pupils at his concert in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, a full report 
of which will appear in next week’s issue 
of MustcAL AMERICA. 





Pianist Makes Her Public 


Début 


CINCINNATI, April 27.—The piano recital 
by Grace Portune, at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, Thursday introduced 
into professional fields a highly endowed 
and capable pianist. Her program was ex- 
acting and served to display her compre 
hension and mastery of the various 
schools in an impressive manner. Miss Por- 
tune has, for a number of years, had in- 
struction from Frederic Shailer Evans at 
the conservatory and her artistic achieve- 
ment, did splendid honor to her instructor. 
Her interpretation of the “Appassionata’’ 
Sonata by Beethoven, displayed maturity, 
excellent technical equipment and artistic 
discernment. The Schumann Sonata, G Mi- 
nor, was very well played and displayed 
Miss Portune’s interpretative powers in a 
flattering manner. The third item was a 
group of four Liszt pieces, in which her 
poesy, charm of touch and technic were 
called into play. Miss Portune is a local 
artist, developed exclusively in this city and 
her success in her home town is a matter of 
warm congratulation. >. 


Cincinnati 


FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
COASTS MUSIC CULTURE 


California University Creates Depart- 
ment of Music, Headed by Mr. Seeger 
—Plans for Summer Session 


SAN Francisco, April 22.—One of the 
first steps towards the building up of a 
great music department in connection with 
the University of California at Berkeley 
is the appointment of John Lewis Seeger, 
Jr., of New York, to the Chair of Music. 
Mr. Seeger, a composer of note among the 





Thomas W. Surette. 


Graham, 


A Cyril 


younger American musiciaiis, will arrive in 
August to begin his duties at the State 
institution. 

President Benjamin Ide Wheeler has 
long recognized the need of the estab- 
lishment of a department of music to as- 
sist in the substantial musical develop- 
ment on the Pacific Coast, and his recent 
search in the East for an eminent educator 
to fill the Chair of Music resulted in the 
selection of Mr. Seeger. 

Through the Summer Session, the Uni- 
versity already stands as a leading factor 
in musical culture of the Pacific Coast. 
This session held from June 24 to August 
3, last year enrolled 1200 students in the 
music department which was so successfull 
headed by Arthur Foote. This Summer 
Thomas W. Surette, Staff Lecturer on 
Music at Oxford University, comes to 
Berkeley to give the lecture course. A. 
Cyril Graham, Director of Theory at Co 
lumbia School of Music, 
as instructor in elementary 
harmony. 


and advanced 
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Frederick E. Chapman, Supervisor of 
Music in the Public Schools, at Portland, 
Ore., will give a “High School Course,” 
“Art of Conducting” and “Chorus.” Letha 
L. McClure will lecture on “PubjJic School 
Music Methods”; Mrs. Lauretta V. Sweesy 
is to give special ‘lectures on “Ear Training 
and Advanced Sight Singing,” “Song Ma- 


terial and the Interpretation of Songs”; 
Esther L. Houk will instruct in “Sight 
Singing” and “Tone Thinking and Nota- 
tion,” BR. S: 


MUSIC IN WASHINGTON 


Recital by Edwin enti 
Welcome Feature 





Pianist, a 


WasHincton, D. C., April 30.—The pub- 
lic of Washington was delighted recently 
to have the opportunity to hear Edwin 
Hughes, pianist, who was at one time a res- 
ident here. 
The Romance Appassionata of 
dedicated to Mr. 
ceived, as much 
the composer’s regard for the artist as for 
its rendition and technical merits. The 
sonata of the evening 
Op. 31, No. 3, after which 
Ballade in the form of Variations on a 
Norwegian Theme, Grieg. There 
also a group of Chopin numbers, 
di Minuetto,” Zanella, and the “Mephisto” 
Walzer,” Liszt. Mr. Hughes was obliged 
to respond to several encores. 

The second recital of the season by Jan 
Kubelik, violinist, under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, proved per- 
haps more enjoyable than the one last 
month. This is an artist whom one can 
hear and yet again with added pleasure 
each time. Kubelik’s program was de- 
lightful from beginning to end, and his vir 
tuosity and powers of technic and inter- 
pretation were displayed to their full pos- 
sibilities. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the two performances of “Faust” by the 
Washington Grand Opera Chorus’ under 
the direction of De Cortez Wulffungen on 
May 6 and 7. The cast will include the 
following artists from New York: Alfred 
D. Shaw, Faust; Henri Scott, Mephisto- 
pheles; Helen Warrun, Marguerite; tlsie 
Baker, Siebel; and Harriet Foster, Martha 
The minor roles will be taken by excellent 
Washington talent, including F. C. Schaef- 
fer and E. L. Walter, as Wagner and Mar- 
guerita Tedrow as Stebel in one perform- 
ance, while Mr. Wulffungen will himself 
sing the part of Valentine. The stage 
management is being ably conducted by 
G. L. Palmer, who has had many years in 
this capacity with the Savage and other 


He presented a varied program. 
Schuett, 
Hughes, was warmly re 
for its demonstration of 


was Beethoven's 


followed the 


was 
“Tempo 


companies. An especially fortunate ar- 
rangement has been the securing of Sig. 
Gnarro, formerly with the Savage Com 
pany, who will direct an orchestra of 
twenty musicians. W. H. 
Emil Liebling’s Milwaukee Recital 


Mitwaukekr, April 30—One of the de- 
lightful recitals of the passing season in 
Milwaukee was the musicale at the Mil 
waukee-Downer College on Saturday eve- 
when Emil 


ning, April 27, Liebling, the 
noted pianist, presented a_ splendid pro- 
gram, in which he was assisted by Sarah 


E. Paine and Robert Adams Buell, pianists, 
and Volney Mills, tenor. Mr. Liebling and 
Miss Paine appeared in company in the 
Saint-Saéns “Marche Héroique”’ and the 
Scherzo from the Concerto, op. 22, con 
cluding the program with a selection of 
new Spanish dances by Moszkowski. The 
Scherzo was especially well rendered, Mr. 
Liebling playing the orchestral part on the 
second piano in a beautiful manner. * He 
also presented several of his own composi- 
tions for piano. M. N. S. 





LAST CONCERT OF SEASON 
BY PORTLAND ORCHESTRA 


Splendid Work of Local Players This 
Year Results in Ample Financial 
Guarantee for the Future 


PoRTLAND, OreE., April 18.—The last sym- 
phony concert of the season was given at 
the Heilig Theater on April 14 before a 
crowded house. M. Christensen again 
showed himself an efficient conductor. 
The program was pronounced the best yet 
presented. The Tschaikowsky Symphony 
“Pathetic” called forth great enthusiasm. 

Evidently the local public is realizing 
what good work these musicians are ca- 
pable of doing, for financial backing has 
been guaranteed for next year. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the members of 
this orchestra for their faithful work. 


Mrs. Kathleen Lawler Belcher returned 
last week after eighteen months’ vocal 
study in Berlin and Paris, where she 
received much praise for the beautiful 
quality of her voice. While in New York 
she sang for Mr. Gatti-Casazza and Wal- 
ter Damrosch, both of whom were most 
complimentary. 

The many friends of Mme. Jennie No- 
relli are welcoming her home after her 
successful concert season. H, C. 


NIKISCH IN DES MOINES 


London Orchestra’s Visit Event of 
Season—Concert by Flonzaleys 


Drs Mores, Ia., April 22.—The most 
significant event of the present season in 
this musically growing section of the 
Middle West was the coming of Arthur 
Nikisch and the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, April 19. Through the instru- 
mentality of Dr. A. D. Clark and Dean 


Frank Nagle of the Highland Park Col- 
lege of Music two concerts were presented 


here. Two large audiences came under the 
magic spell of the celebrated conductor’s 
inimitable art. The afternoon program 
included the Overtures to “Oberon” and 
“Flying Dutchman,’ Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Strauss’s “Don Juan” Poem 
and Liszt’s First Rhapsody. The evening 
numbers comprised the Leonora “Over 
ture,’ No. 3, Brahms’s CC Minor Sym 


phony, Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca. da 
Rimini,’ and the “Tannhauser” Overture. 
The power which the great conductor ex- 
erted over his men and his audience was 
irresistible. The orchestra was noteworthy 
in sonoritv, responsiveness and pliability. 

An evening of rare art in chamber mu 
sic was afforded a large audience last 
week, when the Flonzaley Quartet made 
its first appearance here at the Drake Uni- 
versity Auditorium. mane in the history 
of local concerts has a similar organiza- 
tion made such a strong euaent. The ab 
solute perfection of ensemble, rare refine- 
ment, exquisite tonal effects, incomparable 
rhythm, spirit and abandon were strongly 
in evidence throughout the program. 


J. B. M. 
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Madame LITSNER 


having made a specialty of correcting defective 
voices whether in the medium or high tones, has 
returned from Paris, where she met with marked 
success with her method of voice placing. She has 
resumed instruction at her Studio, 54 West 39th 
Street, and will be pleased to give her advice to 
anyone who would like to consult her on the sub- 
ject of voice placing. Applv bv letter. 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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New York City 
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Management: 
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563 Park Ave., E. Corner of 62d Street 
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SOPRANO 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








T is not an every-day occurrence for a 
publishing house to bring out a set of 
piano pieces which are all of them as fine 
as Jean Paul Kiirsteiner’s “Three Moods 
—Meditation, Idyl, Regret,” op. 18,* which 
the Oliver Ditson Company has just is- 
sued. Mr. Kiursteiner has shown his cre- 
ative abilitv in no uncertain way in a 
number of songs hitherto and in a, few 
piano pieces, of which his Second Nocturne 
seemed happiest, but these three composi- 
tions have in them the material of which 
permanent music is made and should be 
examined by all piano enthusiasts. 

The Meditation is a somber cantabile in 
G flat major, common time, in which over 
a sustained syncopated accompaniment in 
the left hand, the melody is sung by the 
right hand; it is primarily lyrical and the 
beautiful effects obtained are all the more 
remarkable on account of the compara- 
tively simple means employed. In the 
Idyl, which is made up of three and a 
half measures of introduction, Poco alle- 
gro, and a long Lento section, we find 
equally effective musical ideas expressed 
again with much mastery; the G major 
nortion is followed by a recitative in G 
minor, extremely well wrought and de- 
veloped. Then comes a Piu Mosso leading 
back to the original Lento in G Major. 
The harmonic scheme is _ interesting 
throughout. 

The final mood, “A Regret,” is dramatic 
to a high degree. It is music that might 
well have accompanied the declamation ot 
the protagonist in a music drama, where 
the love for a human or for a native land 
compelled the renunciation of a cherished 
hope. It is a Molto Appassionato move- 
ment in E Minor, common time, very free 
in style; the employment of a series of 
dissonant semitone effects at the end of 
the first page gives a bite that is intense 
in the building up of the stringendo, which 
grows in intensity until a gigantic dimin- 
ished seventh chord is reached. There is 
a gradual calm, after which a new theme, 
conceived on chromatic lines, is given out 
and developed. The ending is a tranquil 
one and most fitting. 

In difficulty these pieces are but Grade 
IV, but it should be noted that they are 
not meant as teaching material. They are 
the expression of a composer who under- 
stands the piano and whose artistic sense 
has enabled him to portray on his instru- 
ment certain moods which all must expe- 
rience at some time in their lives. He has 
made them as they have cume to him and 
had not tried to make them virtuoso-like 
in difficulty. Great artists will play these 
miniatures, for they are musically worth 
while and prove Mr. Kiirsteiner once more 
to be one of the most talented of Amer- 
ican creative artists to-day. The first and 
last of the moods are dedicated to the 
composer’s wife, while the second is in- 
scribed to Mary B. McLean. 

The three compositions are published 
together in suite form and are most at- 
tractively engraved and printed. 

* * * 


SUCCESS as a writer of secular songs 

has not prevented one of America’s 
most talented composers from producing a 
religious cantata of sterling worth. This 
composer is Charles Gilbert Spross, whose 
“The Word of God’}t has recently been 
issued by the John Church Co. 

The work is planned for tenor, soprano, 
contralto and bass solo voices, chorus and 
organ. Mr. Spross has written a musical 
setting to a text compiled by the Rev. 
Francis B. Whitcome from Biblical sources 
and our own Longfellow. His music fits 
the subject throughout. 

A splendid Prelude for the organ opens 
the work and in it are found portions of 
thematic material, which latter occur in 
the work proper. The first chorus, “In 
the Beginning was the Word” is well 
done, massive in effect and solid in style. 
A tenor solo, “Where Wast Thou?” is 
strong in melody and grateful for the 
voice; another chorus, “Thou Art Worthy,” 
continues, followed by a solo for bass, 
“And God Said,” an effective piece of 


*“THREE Moops—MeEpITATION, IpyLt, A Recret.”’ 
For the Piano. By Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, op. 18. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 75 cents. 

‘*“TsHe Worp or Gop.” 
Voices, Chorus and Organ. By Charles Gilbert 
Spross. Published by the John Church Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. Price, 75 cents 





Cantata for Four Solo 


writing. The chorus repeats part of the 
opening chorus, but a soprano or tenor 
solo is new. 

An instrumental interlude, some twenty 
measures long, leads to a _ division for 
chorus and soprano solo, “In Thy Faith- 
fulness.” <A brilliant Allegro ushers in a 
virile chorus “In the Beginning,” to dif- 
ferent music, however, than the opening 
chorus on the same text. There are two 
more bass solos, “Glorify Thy Son” and 
“Ye men of Israel’; a contralto solo, 
“The Sun Shall Be No More Thy Light,” 
and a tenor solo, “I Saw the Heaven 
Opened.” For the chorus there is a fugue, 
“And This Is Life Eternal,’ “Arise, 
Shine, for Thy Light Is Come,” a quartet, 
“Oh How Blest,” and a stupendous finale, 
“WeGive Thee Thanks, O God!” There 
is also a hymn, “Crown Him With Many 
Crowns” to be sung by the entire congre- 
gation. 

Mr. Spross, whose musicianship has long 
been recognized as of the highest order, 
has surely added to his reputation with this 
cantata. His writing for the chorus is in- 
teresting and always musicianly; his 
counterpoint is fluent and still impressive 
and his appreciation of what is vocal is 
extraordinary, in these times when com- 
posers delight in writing things for the 
voice which would be easier to perform 
on, let us say, a clarinet, or some other 
orchestral instrument. 

The scheme of the cantata is coherent 
and its melodic and harmonic beauties 
should make it a standard work in our 
leading churches. 

: a *& 
HAT an Italian publisher can _ bring 
forward highly interesting English 
songst is convincingly shown on exam- 
ination of the new publications of the 
American branch of G. Ricordi & Co., the 
Milan publishers. 

Among these a new song of the gifted 
young Englishman, Cyril Scott, is found. 
It is called “An Old Song Ended,” to a 
Rossetti poem, and it shows Mr. Scott 
in a happy mood. The more one plays 
and hears his music, the more one is con- 
vinced that it has a distinct color all its 
own and its shifting harmonies are pleas- 
ing when once the inner ear has been at- 
tuned to them. It is dedicated to Maggie 
Teyte, the English soprano, who will 
doubtless do it exquisitely. Another dis- 
tinct art-song is Ethel Barns’s “Dew- 
drops,” which has lyric beauty and lovely 
harmonic touches; Edward German’s 
“When We Grow Old” is decidedly artisic 
in contour and has a lovely piano accom- 
paniment. 

Songs which will make a more general 
appeal are John Carrington’s “Rich Earth” 
and “Prayer,” both of which are marked 


“Dedicated to and sung by Alexander 
Heinemann,” Frances Weir’s “A Year 
Ago” and Edgar .Barratt’s “A White 
Rose.” 


The piano novelties§ are a dainty ‘“Chin- 
chilita” by B. Hartz, “Ideale—Danse de la 
Cour,” by Vincenzo de Crescenzo and two 
examples of the dance which is so pop- 
ular at the present time, namely, the 
Tango. There are “La Gitanette—Tango- 
Maxixe,” by J. Valverde and “El Numero 
13—Tango Argentine,” by M. Sarrablo. 

A single issue for three-part chorus of 
women’s voices is the “Speed o’er Sum- 
mit,”|| chorus from Puccini’s “Manon Les- 
caut.” It is a charming bit and will be 
useful for club programs. 





t Aw Otp Sonc ENpDED.” Song by Cyril Scott. 


‘‘Dewprops.” Song by Ethel Barns. “WHEN WE 
Grow Otp.” Song by Edward German. “RicH 
EarTH,’ ‘Prayer.’ Two Songs for a Medium 


Voice. By John Carrington. “A Year AGO.’ 


Song by Francis Weir. *“‘A Wuite Rose.”’ Song 
by Edgar Barratt. Price, 60 cents each. 
§“CuINcILITA.”” For the Piano. by B. Hartz. 


““IDEALE-DANSE DE LA Cour.” For the Piano. By 
Vincenzo de Crescenzo. ‘‘La GITANETTE.” Tango- 
Maxixe for the Piano. by J. Valverde. “EL 
NuMErRO 13.” Tango Argentine. For the Piano. 
By M. Sarrablo. Price, 60 cents each. 

\|*‘Speep o’ER SuMmMirT.”’ Three-Part Chorus for 
Women’s Voices. Excerpt from the Opera ‘Manon 
Lescaut.’’ By Giacomo Puccini. Price, 20 cents. 
All published by G. Ricordi & Co., New York. 





Caruso Sues for “Moral” Damages 


MiLan, April 20.—Enrico Caruso, the 
Metropolitan tenor, has filed a _ counter- 
claim to the appeal taken from the recent 
decision in his favor in the breach of 
promise case brought against him by 
Signorita Ganelli. The singer asks $12,000, 
which he says he spent on the young 
woman’s trousseau, and for moral dam- 
ages for defamation of character. 
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TOSS OF COIN SAVED HIM 





Frank Adelmann, Orchestral Conductor, 
Missed Sailing on “Titanic” 


The toss of a coin saved the lives of 
Frank Adelmann, a Western orchestra 
conductor, and his wife, who were re- 
ported last week to have been lost in the 
litanic disaster. Mr. Adelmann dropped 
in at the MusicaL America office last Mon- 
day to prove that he is_very much alive. 

“My wife and I had been abroad for 
several months on our honeymoon,” ex- 
piained Mr. Adelmann, “and we were in 
London trying to decide which line of 
steamers to choose for our journey home. 
| wanted to sail by the Titanic and had 
written to American friends that we would 
probably take that boat. Mrs. Adelmann 
had almost a _ premonition about’ the 
Titanic, however, and sumehow she did 
not care to travel on that vessel. To de- 
cide the matter I tossed a coin and my 
wife won, wherefore we came home on 
the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria.” 

Mr. Adelmann is favorably known in 
the West as a conductor of various orches- 
tral organizations, but he has decided to 
make his residence in New York as the 
center of musical affairs. 





Cairns Wins Laurels in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 30. — Clifford 
Cairns, baritone, was the soloist at the 
performance of Horatio Parker’s “Legend 
of St. Christopher” by the Strawbridge & 
Clothier chorus on April 18. Mr. Cairns 
sang the part of Offerus, the central fig- 
ure, and disposed of the exacting solos in 
a inost artistic manner. His conception of 
the character was admirable and the in- 
gratiating quality of his voice immediately 
won him the favor of the large audience. 





“Werther” is at present the most paopu- 
lar of Massenet’s operas in Italy. 





Mme. CORINNE 


Rider-Kelsey 


SOPRANO 
(Rider-Kelsey—Cunningham Joint Recitals) 
CLAUDE 


Cunningham 


BARITONE 


For Terms and Dates Address: 


Bracey Beaumont, 603 W. 138th St., N.Y. City 





ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 
CLOSES ITS SEASON 


With Prominent So-.oists Tour 
Ends in Winona Festival— 


Mr. Phillips’s Recital 


St. Pau, April 27.—The St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra completed its five weeks’ 
tour at Winona on Wednesday, appearing 
there in concerts in the afternoon and 
evening. Manager Stein makes a trium- 
phant statement of the great success of 
the trip. 

Conductor Walter Henry Rothwell may 
be quoted as “surprised and delighted” 
with the tour and the understanding and 
appreciation of good music noted in the 
audiences that greeted the orchestra. 

The Winona engagement marked the oc- 
casion of that city’s second annual Spring 
Music Festival. The afternoon concert 
was given by the St. Paul Orchestra, Mr. 
Rothwell conducting, with Concertmaster 
Hermann Martonne and Marcus Keller- 
man, assisting soloists. In the evening 
“Carmen” was produced in concert form 
under the direction of Carl Ruggles by 
the Winona Symphony Choral Society, as- 
sisted by the St. Paul Orchestra and Mme. 
Rothwell-Wolff, Georgia Sherman, George 
Harris and Marcus Kellerman, soloists. 

At the close of the concert, the St. Paul 
Orchestra disbanded for the Summer. 

Harry Phillips, baritone, appeared in 
recital last evening. An enthusiastic audi 
ence from the “Twin Cities” joined with 
the singer in making the occasion an en- 
joyable one. 

A high point in Charpentier’s opera 
“Louise,” the air “a Child is Born to You,” 
served to present a phase of Mr. Phillips’s 
equipment not too often drawn upon in 
his public work. In this as in Elgar’s “The 
Pipes of Pan,” a distinct dramatic power 
found expression. The audience further 
expressed its satisfaction in the singer’s 
admirably voiced conception of Schubert’s 
“Der Linden Baum,” “Am Meer,” “Der 
Doppelgaenger” and Lame’s “Heinrich der 
Fogler.” An Old Italian Folk Song, cred- 
ited in the program to Sgambati, a 
Troubadour Song, bearing the date 1204; 
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Hermann’s “The Deserted Garden,” and 
Newton’s “Zummerzetshire” (Old English) 
exploited the singer's adaptation to the 
lyrics of the olden time. 

The singer caught and communicated to 
the listener something of the charm of 
modern tonality and the mystic quality of 
Debussy’s “The: Bells.” England, Russia 
and America were drawn upon to com- 
plete a group of modern composers. In 
Arensky’s “But Lately in Dance | Em- 
braced Her,” particular satisfaction was 
kindled in the grace and charm of Mrs. 
Kindy’s accompaniments, which had been 
a feature of the entire program. 

aa 4 








CHICAGO PIANIST 
ACQUITS HERSELF 
OF DIFFICULT TASK 


























Pauline Meyer, Whose Recent Chicago 
Piano Recital Was Attended with 
Much Success 


Cuicaco, April 29.—Despite weather that 
would put to shame any ordinary April 
squall, there was a representative audience 
to greet Pauline Meyer, one of Chicago’s 
young pianists, at her recital in the Whitney 
Opera House Sunday afternoon. Neither 
was it an ordinary task that she had as- 
signed herself in outlining her program. 
The opening D Minor Prelude and Fugue 
of Bach and the Brahms F Minor Sonata 
called for a breadth of musicianship that 
could only find expression through a tech 
nic of ample proportions. This facility 
Miss Meyer possesses, and with it a limpid 
tone quality in legato passages which lends 
distinction to her work, especially in such 
numbers as the Liszt transcription of the 
“Auf dem Wasser zu Singen” and the 
Chopin Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2. Of espe 
cial interest were two Glazounow offerings 
the Etude, “La Nuit,” and the Gavotte, D 
Major, both of which were well received, as 
was also the final Etude, an opus 1 too, by 
the way, of one de Schlézer. Both in the 
arrangement of the program and in its ren- 
dition, Miss Meyer proved herself a serious 
worker in her chosen field, and announce- 
ment of her future appearances should be 
greeted with enthusiasm. 





“AIDA” IN CONCERT 
AT YORK FESTIVAL 


Local Society with Visiting Soloists 
in Brilliant Feast 
of Music 


York, Pa., April 27.—Good-sized and ap- 
preciative audiences were in attendance at 
the Ninth Annual Spring Festival of the — 
York Oratorio Society, which ciosed the 
musical season in this city. Mendelssohn's 
“Hymn of Praise’ was presented by the 
chorus of 200 voices, at the opening con- 
cert Tuesday evening, and Verdi's “Aida” 
in concert form was given on Wednesday 
The Boston Festival Orchestra, 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, assisted, and 
also gave a symphony program on Wednes- 
day afternoon. The festival was one of 
the most pretentious undertaken by the so- 


evening. 


ciety and much praise was bestowed upon 
Dr. R. H. Peters, of Baltimore, the con- 
ductor, for the faultless manner in which 
the chorus sang. 

The Wednesday evening program was 
divided into two parts. The first con- 
sisted of four numbers by the festival or- 


chestra, including the aria, “l Promessi 
Sposi,” by Ponchielli, sung by Mme. Isa- 
bella Bouton, mezzo-soprano. Her rich 


voice appealed to her hearers and she re- 
ceived such hearty applause that she gra- 
ciously responded to an encore... The or- 
chestra_ selections could not have _ been 
chosen to better effect. The “Oberon” 
Overture, by Weber, was given as the 
opening number. 

During the rendition of the Mendels- 
sohn Cantata, the tone color and delicate 
phrasing of the singers were shown to 
advantage. Mme. Bouton was assisted in 
the solo work by Mme. Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander, soprano, and Lambert Murphy, 
tenor. Mme. Alexander made her début 
before a York audience, but Mr. Murphy, 
who is a favorite here, won additional 
laurels by his excellent work. The fea 
tures of the cantata were the duet, “I 
Waited on the Lord” by Mmes. Bouton and 
Alexander, and “The Sorrows of Death 
Had Closed All Around Me,” was a pass- 
age sung splendidly by Mr. Murphy. 

The symphony concert proved a treat. 
The program opened with a comedy over 
ture on negro themes by Gilbert and com 
prised the works of such composers as 
Tschaikowsky, Berlioz, Delibes, Styz, La 
combe and Liszt. The “Ballet” Suite from 
“Sylvia” and “Les Préludes,’ a symphonic 


poem from Lamartine’s “Meditation Po- 
etiques” proved to be the most warmly re 
ceived. Carl Dodge, ’cellist, gave two 
solos which won the admiration- of the 
audience. 

The crowning event was the “Aida” 
opera. The solo roles were given with 
much dramatic effect. Mrs. Grace Bonner 
Williams, soprano, was Aida; Mme. Bou- 
ton was Ammneris; Mr. Murphy’ was 


Rhadames,; Karl Cartwright, baritone, was 
Amonasro, and Willard Flint, bass, was 
Ramfis, high priest of Isis. 
The financial encouragement 
society will result in greater plans being 
mapped out for the 1912-13 season. The 
officers of the York Oratorio Society are: 


given the 


President, Hon. A. B. Farquhar; vice 
president, George S. Schmidt; secretary, 
R. A. G. Ault: assistant secretary, Dr. J 
H. Bennett; treasurer, C. C. Frick. 


W. H. R. 








W. J. 


give at Weimar. 











Mme. 


Antoinette Szumowska 


Personal Management, MABEL SCOTT HALE, 





ume. SZUMOWSKA 


The Eminent Polish Pianist in 
LESSON RECITALS 


HENDERSON in 
The entertainment which she offers is valuable not only 
for the student, but also for the music lover. 


LOUIS C. ELSON 'n Boston Advertiser Jan. 19, 1912.— 
Such a concert as Mme. Szumowska gave was a valuable 
lesson to each young pianist present. It 
lesson as some of the Sunday mornings that Liszt used to 


Knickerbocker Press, Albany, N. Y.., 
Szumowska’s Lesson 
musical treats that 









New York Sun Feb. 25, 1912. 





was as much a 






March 17, 1912.— 
Recital was one of the finest 
Albanians have ever had 





149 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MANY LATE SBASON 
BUFFALO CONCERTS 


Choral and Orchestral Programs 
and Recitals on the 
List 


Burrato, N. Y., April 28.—Musical offer- 
ings have been numerous the last fortnight. 
On April 14, the Sangerbund gave its last 
concert of this season before a large audi- 
ence. Director Carl Winning had arranged 
a fine program, including several of his 
own compositions, of which a charming 
choral number, “Vergessen,” was well sung 
by the men. A group of songs by Dr. 
Winning was sung with admirable style by 
Frederick R. True, bass, accompanied by 
the composer. Great interest centered in 
the second appearance of Nina Morgana, 
who sang the “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto” and a group of songs, winning there- 


by such hearty and prolonged applause that 
she was compelled to grant several encores. 
Miss Morgana was admirably accompanied 
by Mme. Blaauw and the Club accompani- 
ments were in the competent hands of 
William J. Gomph. 

On April 16 the Institute Symphony Or- 
chestra, composed of local players of both 
sexes, gave a fine concert in Convention 
Hall under the leadership of Peter C. 
Meyers, for the benefit of the new cathc- 
dral fund. Mr. Meyers has worked assid- 





-uously with this young organization and 


has achieved good results. Mrs. Talbot 
Howe gave much pleasure by her artistic 
singing of a group of songs, while Alphonse 
Schneider, violinist, and Messrs. Walker, 
Shivler, Butts and Gahwe, a quartet of 
prominent local singers, contributed in no 
small measure to the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Bertram S. Forbes, at the organ, 
and Philomena Schneider, at the piano, did 
excellent work. 

The last Orpheus concert of the season 
took place April 22 in Convention Hall, 
under the direction of Julius Lange. The 
program was novel and interesting. An 
excerpt from Director Lange’s Requiem, 
with incidental contralto solo and with the 
accompaniment of a string orchestra, was 
splendidly rendered and proved a number 
of sterling worth. The singing of the 
chorus throughout thé evening was of a 
high order of excellence. Margaret Keyes, 
contralto, was the assisting soloist, her 
sixth appearance in Buffalo, and her sing- 
ing was a source of constant delight. Her 
program numbers were “Che Faro senza 
Euridice,” from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” with 
orchestral accompaniment, the incidental 
solo in the Requiem and a group of songs 
for which Director Lange played the ac- 
companiments sympathetically. In response 
to long-continued applause Miss Keyes 
sang two encore numbers. 

The annual charity concert for the Cath- 
olic Aid Society was given April 23 in 
Convention Hall under the supervision of 
Amy Graham and drew a full house. Miss 
Graham arranged a varied and interesting 
program. Particularly pleasing was the 
work of the little children from the pa- 
rochial schools of the Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy and Blessed Sacrament School and 
from Westminster House Club, who sang 
and danced charmingly. 
sisting were Julia Agnes O’Connor and 
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Mme. Lopez, sopranos, who sang various 
solo numbers excellently; a trio composed 
of Miss Gruber, Miss. Caldwell and Miss 
Cronyn, who sang a set of bird songs very 
well indeed; Miss Townsend and Mr. Klein, 
who played a movement for two violins 
from a Bach concerto with musical 
taste, and the young pianist, Florence 
Ralph, whom it is always a pleasure to hear. 
Besides supervising the program Miss Gra- 
ham filled the arduous post of accompanist. 

Under the direction of Arthur Nikisch 
the London Symphony Orchestra played in 
Convention Hall, April 24. Adjectives fail 
in writing of the marvelous playing of this 
orchestra. Director Nikisch not only gets 
from the musicians what he wills, but in 
addition plays upon the emotions of his 
hearers also as he wills. No visiting or- 
chestral organization, of recent years has 
evoked such frenzied enthusiasm as was 
evinced at this concert. 

The Guido Chorus, Seth Clark, director, 
gave its last concert for this season in 
Convention Hall, April 25. The men were 
excellently disposed and gave of their best. 
Tonal beauty and fine shading were espe- 
cially in evidence in the Sullivan number. 
“The Long Day Closes,” and Chadwick’s 
“Song of the Viking.” Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander, soprano, sang for the first time 
here as, assistant soloist. In the florid air, 
“Belraggio,” from Rossini’s “Semiramide,” 
she displayed lovely quality of tone and 
facility of execution. In two groups of 
songs, particularly in “Chére Nuit,” by 
Bachelet, Debussy’s “Romance” and Hen- 
schel’s “Spring,” her command of legato 
was admirable. Miss Alexander was cor- 
dially received and sang encore numbers in 
response to spontaneous and hearty ap- 
plause. Director Clark, at the piano, gave 
the singer fine support, and Dr. Prescot, 
Le Breton, official accompanist for the 
chorus, was, as always, admirable. 

An invitation piano recital was given in 
the Twentieth Century Club Hall April 26 
by Warren Case, a young man of excep- 
tional musical gifts, a pupil of Mrs. Show- 
erman-McLeod, of the Buffalo School of 
Music. 

The concert given at the Star Theater 
April 28, for the benefit of the Buffalo 
Association for the Blind, enlisted the serv- 
ices of two talented blind musicians, Edwin 
Grasse, violinist, and Francis V. Weaver, 
pianist. Henry Varillat, baritone, of New 
Orleans,» was the other artist on the pro- 
gram and sang numbers by Debussy and 
Massenet with elegance of style and fine 
tone. Each of the artists was heard with 
keen enjoyment by an audience that filled 
the theater. William J. Gomph accompan- 
ied Mr. Varillat and George Frankenstein 
filled the same post for the rs 

F. H. H. 


TRIUMPH FOR MISS RENNYSON 


An Eleventh Hour Substitution for 
Mme. Jomelli at Spartanburg 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., April 29.—For- 
tunately for the success of. the recent 
festival here, Gertrude Rennyson, the so- 
prano soloist of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, happened to be in the audience 
at one of the concerts when Mme. Jomelli 
suddenly became indisposed. Mme. Jo- 
melli, who had sung remarkably well at the 
afternoon rehearsal, was suddenly seized 
with bronchitis and was unable to sing. 
Miss Rennyson was immediately called 
from the audience without previous notice 
and sang the solos in “Faust,” which was 
the work being performed, with excellent 

effect. 

Miss Rennyson handled the role with 
consummate artistry and completely won 
the admiration of the audience. Though 
she was not familiar with the English ver- 
sion and was compelled to sing in French, 
this but served to enhance the beauty of 
the performance, since the work was writ- 
ten in French. Miss Rennyson received a 
veritable ovation after her singing in the 
second act. 














Phoebe Crosby with the Aborns 


Mme. Phoebe Crosby, who has studied 
with Oscar Saenger for several seasons, 
will make her début with the Aborn Opera 
company as Tosca, in Brooklyn, the first 
week of May. Mme. Crosby will also sing 
Mimi in “La Bohéme.” 


A POOR SEASON FOR 
MONTREAL CONCERTS 


Audiences Not Large and Avail- 
able Halls Are Conspicuous 
by Absence 


MontTreaL, April 28.—The musical season 
came to a close last week with the single 
concert given by the London Symphony 
Orchestra. It would have ended possibly 
in a blaze of glory, had it not been for the 
Titanic disaster, which threw a_ great 
many of Montreal’s best families into 
mourning. Out of a rush of concerts 
planned for the end of April several were 
canceled for lack of patronage, and the 
rest had to get along with very moderate 
audiences in the best parts of the house, 
though the galleries at such events as the 
London Symphony concert were not af- 
fected. 

Ignorance of the real standing of the 
London Symphony Orchestra may possibly’ 
have helped to limit the interest in its con- 
cert; the great majority of its hearers 
were lately arrived English people who 
were presumably aware of its reputation 
before they came to Canada. These people 
now form a very large percentage of Mon- 
treal’s population, and musical entrepre- 
neurs would do well to consult their tastes ; 
theatrical managers have long been doing 
so. 

The concert was incomparably the finest 


orchestral performance that Montreal has 
heard in the last fifteen years, though that 
is not saying much, since in that time there 
has only been one orchestra of absolute 
first rank here—the Boston Symphony— 
and that played in an ancient skating-rink 
the roof of which allowed torrents of rain 
to fall on both players and audience. The 
London Symphony performed in a rink 
also—Montreal has no concert hall for 
such performances—but it was at least a 
watertight one. The concert here on Fri- 
day evening was preceded by a matinée at 
Ottawa, from which city the players came 
by special train. Even so, the concert did 
not commence till 9.30. The Canadian 
visit, which was under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. Ellen G. Lawrence, lasted 
exactly thirty-six hours, and_ included 
three concerts in three different cities, with 
three hundred miles between the first and 
second and one hundred and twenty miles 
between the second and third. This is 
easily the record for moving big organiza- 
tions round in the Dominion. 

The season as a whole has been disap- 
pointing. The lack of a concert hall is 
still paralyzing. Most of the big bookings 
of the season are crowded into the few 
weeks which elapse between the thawing 
of the ice in the big rink and the departure 
of the wealthy for their Summer homes. 
Mary Garden, who sang in the Arena just 
before the Titanic disaster, attracted only 
a moderate-sized audience and was severely 
handled by the critics, especially of the 
French press; her performance was not a 
concert in any sense of the word, but as a 
collection of operatic excerpts it was most 
interesting and displaying an extraordinary 
personality. 

To add to the perplexity of concert- 
givers it is now reported that the propri- 
etors of the Windsor Hotel are seriously 
considering turning their concert hall into 
sample rooms and private dining rooms, 
which would leave the city with no place 
for even chamber music performances. 
The hall has been only moderately prof- 
itable for several years and is now liable to 
a five-hundred-dollar tax imposed by a 
City Council which cannot distinguish be- 
tween a chamber music hall and a moving- 
picture show. 

3ut while the concert business becomes 
more and more difficult that of musical 
education seems to grow more and more 
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profitable. The McGill University Con- 
servatorium, for several years in a pre- 
carious and experimental condition, is now 
on a secure footing. And it is reported 
that a rival institution, the Columbia Con- 
servatory, branch of an American concern, 
has acquired a large house on the most 
fashionable thoroughfare and is about to 
open its classes, with Alfred Laliberté, of 
this city, as head of the piano department. 
All the private teachers are doing well and 
the rapid increase in the city’s population, 
wealth and culture makes it at present an 
excellent field for such effort. 

Stanley Gardner, a young Montreal pian- 
ist who came into a sudden and consid- 
erable measure of fame as the result of 
his first recital a month ago, has sailed 
for Germany to continue his studies; he is 
certain to prove a most important acquisi- 
tion to Canada’s artistic ranks. 

Victoria Cartier, the Dominion’s most 
distinguished woman organist, who has 
been a soloist with the Lamoureux Orches- 
tra and is an officer of the Academy, is 
giving a series of “conversational piano 
recitals” at the Windsor, accompanying 
each selection with well-chosen comment; 
they are proving extremely popular. K. 





NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


New York Visit Concluded—Perform- 
ances Marked by Crudities 


Small audiences were the rule at each 
of the performances given by the New Or- 
leans Opera Company at the Lyric Thea- 
ter, New York, last week. It cannot be 
said that the organization materially im- 
proved the rather doubtful impression 
which it created on the first night. The 
operas given during the remainder of the 
week were “Faust,” on Tuesday night; 
“Mignon,” Wednesday afternoon; “La 
Favorita,” Wednesday night; “Thais,” 
Thursday; “Manon,” Friday; “Carmen,” 
Saturday afternoon, and “Lucia,” Saturday 
night. The representations were shabby, 
from a scenic standpoint, and weak as re- 
gards orchestra, chorus and most of the 
leading singers. Even the amount of sheer 
physical energy with which the perform- 
ances were carried through could not atone 
for crudities and awkwardnesses. 

Among those who stood above their col- 
leagues in.vocal merit were Mme. Kersoff, 
who sang Philine in “Mignon”; Mme. Cor- 
tez, who sang Carmen, and Mr. Beckmans, 
the Mephistopheles in “Faust.” The bari- 
tone, Mr. Closset, also put some compara- 
tively good singing to his credit. 








PROVIDENCE SYMPHONY 





Organization a Notable Success in Its 
First Year of Existence 


PROVIDENCE, April 26.—The last in the 
series of three concerts given by the newly 
organized Providence Symphony Orchestra 
took place in ‘Memorial Hall Wednesday 
evening before a large audience that mani- 
fested its approval of the splendid playing 
of the orchestra by hearty applause. The 
soloist was Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs. 
who gave a fine interpretation of Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in G Minor. Mrs. Childs 
played with authority, showing remarkable 
technic and perfect rhythm, and the or- 
chestra, under the able direction of Ros- 
well H. Fairman, gave the soloist excellent 
support. The Overture to “Oberon” was 
played with fine feeling and Haydn’s Sym- 
nhony No. 2 in D Major, was also given a 
praiseworthy rendition. . The closing num- 
ber from the Ballet in Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba” was delightfully played, Mr 
Fairman having his band in perfect con 
trol. 

Providence is most fortunate in having 
such a fine orchestra and the first year of 
its existence has been most gratifying t 
the management and the music-loving pub 


lic of the city. ‘mn... Fi. 
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~ LONDON APPLAUDS A NEW PIANIST 


Winifred Purnell, a Youthful Australian, Makes a Strongly Favorable 
Impression—Mischa Elman’s Reappearance—A Singer with the 


Evil Eye 


Bureau of Musical America, 
7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E.C., 
London, England, April 17, 1912. 


MISCHA ELMAN’S reappearance af- 

ter his Continental tour, and the dé- 
but of the wonderful young Australian pian- 
ist, Winifred Purnell, have been the most 
interesting events in musical London this 
week. The former was heard with delight 
by a crowded audience at a concert, at the 
Queens’ Hall, in aid of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra Endowment Fund; and _ the 
pleasure of the occasion was heightened 
by his performance for the first time in 
England, of Max Vogrich’s tone poem, 
“Memento Mori.” It will be remembered 
that the composer left America and came 
to live in London some three or four years 
ago. “Memento Mori,” with its strange ef- 
fects, did not meet with any too enthusias- 
tic a reception at the hands of the critics, 
although it is allowed that it is quite as 
realistic as its composer claims. On the 
whole Mischa Elman’s efforts were more 
appreciated in the more familiar Beetho- 
ven Concerto, which he played of course, 
with all his customary charm and confi- 
dence. 

Miss Purnell showed, at Bechstein Hall 
last night, that all the kind things that 
have been said about her on the Contin- 
ent have been well deserved. Of course, 
it would be idle to expect perfection in so 
young a perforiner, but Miss Purnell gave 
ample evidence of power that should carry 
her far; there is no lack of individuality, 
but as yet, perhaps, it stands in some need 
of control. This was rather noticeable in 
the young pianist’s rendering of Schu- 
mann’s “Toccata,” but there was little call 
for complaint regarding her playing of 
Jeethoven and Chopin sonatas. Possibly 
this will be Miss Purnell’s only recital here 
this season. She has no desire to put her- 
self forward as a prodigy, and so far as 
present plans go will continue quietly her 
studies in Germany. 

Miss Daker-Fletcher, a new mezzo-so- 
prano, made her début at the same hall this 
week, and created a good impression by her 
rendering of a program that included such 
diverse items as songs by Schumann, and 
old French and Scotch ballads. In the lat- 
ter specialty the singer showed great possi- 
bilities, and a feeling interpretation that 
atoned for a slight lack of control in the 
full voice. 

It was at the Bechstein Hall yet again 
that Max Pauer was heard in a pleasing 
pianoforte recital, the program of which 
included Beethoven, Haydn, Schubert and 
Rachmaninoff. Mr. Pauer showed himself 
equally at home with all, and his flawless 
playing made his audience more than ready 
to acclaim him one of the greatest pianists 
of to-day. 

Senor Joan Manen, who will make his 
first appearance in London at the Queen’s 
Hall on Saturday, is a violinist who, hailed 
as a prodigy at the tender age of four, has 
more than made good the promise of his 
infancy. It is reported that he had mas- 
tered piano and violin both at an age when 
most children are struggling with their let- 
ters; and since then he has made a reputa- 
tion not only as an instrumentalist, but as 
the composer of an opera and a symphony. 
The latter, entitled “Nova Catalonia,” he 
wrote as a tribute to his native country. 

The much discussed “Jena” Symphony, 
the authorship of which is ascribed to 
Beethoven, has come and gone, and, how- 
ever interesting that performance by the 
New Symphony Orchestra under Landon 
Ronald, may have been, it cannot be said 
that the discovery of the work, even if it 
is Beethoven’s, is likely to make any great 
r lasting impression. It is “little” music 
it best, and although thefe are passages 
vorthy of the master, there is every indi 
‘ation that it was a youthful effort. Argu- 
ment and discussion ran high among the 
‘rowded audience, which was more than 
worthy of the occasion, including as it did 
Jueen Alexandra and the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriff. 

All recent pupils’ concerts were outdone, 
in quantity at least, by that provided by the 
pupils of Arthur Phillips at Bechstein Hall. 
Chere were no fewer than seventeen sing- 
‘rs, who rendered between them some 
twenty numbers. Some of these seventeen 
lave already made names for themselves 
n the concert platform, but, in finished 
product and novice alike, there was ample 
vidence of a skilful and sympathetic teach- 
ing, which gave.every opportunity for the 
‘ultivation of individuality. Two of Mr. 
hillips’s “finds” are Dora Delise and 
eginald Yates, and both should be more 
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widely heard before very long. Another 
pupil, Sylva van Dyck, has the operatic 
stage for her ultimate goal, and, to judge 
from her rendering of some of Gilda’s mu- 
sic in “Rigoletto,” it should not be very 
difficult of attainment. 

A pleasing vocal and violoncello recital 
was that given by Fraser Gange and Luiz 
Figueras at Steinway Hall. The former, 
who is a pupil of Amy Sherwin, the dis- 
coverer of “Stella Carol,” showed that he 
is a singer of great promise, whose inter- 
pretative powers especially should carry 
him far. He was heard at his best in 


Schubert and Strauss lieder. Don Figueras, 
who comes from Brazil, also made a very 
good impression with his playing of two 
movements of the Dvorak Concerto, and a 
sonata by Valentini. 

Has the story of the opera singer with 
something worse than the evil eye traveled 
across the Atlantic yet? Here it is, any- 
way: The singer, whose name is Massol, 
had, and may still have, an eye which slew 
with more certainty than cold steel. If, 
during his singing of the curse aria in 
“Faust,” his eye looked directly at any mem- 
ber of the audience or the company, that 
person promptly died. Massol realized 
that there was something wrong by the 
time he had killed a scene shifter, a mer- 
chant of Marseilles and the leader of an 
orchestra, and it was found that the only 
way to avoid wholesale slaughter was to 
exclude that opera from the répertoire of 
the company in which he was playing. 

KENNETH KINNINMONT. 





CANADIAN CITIES GREET MISS PARLOW 


Violinist Hailed as an Artist of 
Extraordinary Gifts—To 
Play at Norfolk 


FTER signal success with the leading 
orchestras and in recital in the States, 
Kathleen Parlow, the noted violinist, again 
made a Canadian tour this year. Opening 
in Winnipeg, Man., on March 12, she vis- 
ited Calgary, Victoria, Vancouver, Saska- 
toon, Regina, Fort William, Montreal and 
Ottawa, closing in 
on April 3. 

In a number of these cities she had made 
an appearance last season, where her ex- 
traordinary gifts had at once been recog- 
nized; in these cities and in the others 
where she made her first appearance on 
this tour she was hailed as one of the 
finest artists of the day and column after 
column of notices were given her in the 
papers of all the cities. Receptions were 
also given her by the musical clubs in sev- 
eral places and her personality, which is 
strongly discernible in her playing, won 
her many friends. 

On this tour the works which she offered 
were Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Paganini’s 
[1 Major Concerto, Mendelssohn’s E Minor 
Concerto, the Sinding Suite in A Minor, 
the Saint-Saens B Minor Concerto 
and shorter nieces by Kreisler, Brahms- 
Joachim, Hubay, Wieniawski, Beethoven, 

Sarasate, Schubert, Schu- 


Toronto with a recital 


Tschaikowsky, 
mann, Bach, Mozart and Corelli. 

She returned to New York two weeks 
ago and among the several important ap 
pearances which she will yet make before 
sailing for England is her engagement as 
one of the soloists at the Litchfield County 
Festival in Norfolk Conn., on which oc- 





Kathleen the 


Parlow, 
Violinist 


Distinguished 


casion she will play the Tschaikowsky D 
Major Concerto with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 





Lowell Choral Presents Dramatic Can- 
tata 


LoweLL, Mass., April 20.—The dramatic 
cantata, “The Golden Legend,” was pre- 
sented here in a festival concert on April 
16 by the Lowell Choral Society, under the 
direction of E. G. Hood. The large chorus 
sang to much better advantage than in the 
first concert of the season, and the work 
of each of the soloists was noteworthy. 
As Lucifer Reinald Werrenrath was given 
an opportunity to distinguish himself, and 
he did. Charles Hackett, in the role of 
Prince Henry, sang splendidly, as did Mrs. 
Grace Bonner Williams, as Elsie, and 
Edith Drescott, as Ursula. The Boston 


Festival Orchestra, and Wilfred Kershaw, 
pianist, also assisted. 


William N. Tyler to Manage Friedheim 


Arthur Friedheim, the Russian pianist 
and interpreter of the works of Franz Liszt, 
will be under the management for the 
coming season of William N. Tyler. Dur- 
ing next Winter Mr. Friedheim will tour 
America, including Canada, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and as far South as 
Texas and Florida, specializing on a series 
of lecture-recitals on the works and lives 
of the great pianist-composers whom he 
has personally known. 














Wallace Sutcliffe 
Ottawa, Ont., April 26.—Wallace Sut- 


cliffe, one of the second violins of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, was found 
dead of heart disease in his berth on the 
special train which brought the orchestra 
here to-day. He will be buried here Tues- 
day. 


John M. lula 


Battimore, April 29.—John M. lula, a 
promising Baltimore musician, died in the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital on April 23, after 
a brief illness from heart trouble. Mr. lula 
was 27 years old. He was born in Naples, 
Italy, coming to America when an infant. 
He studied here under European musicians 





and was an accomplished violinist. He is 
survived by his widow and a son. 
W. J. R. 


Joseph Ali 

Joseph Ali, a prominent trombone soloist, 
and a veteran of the Civil War, died at his 
home in Brooklyn last week at the age of 
seventy-eight. Ali played at many of the 
concerts of Jenny Lind and was fond of 
telling of the honor he had in accompany- 
ing that famous songbird. 


Mrs. Wilhelmina Kramer 


MILWAUKEE, April 30.—Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Kramer, wife of Albert S. Kramer, director 
of the Milwaukee Mannerchor, and herself 
a prominent musician, a native of Cincin- 
nati, has just died here, aged thirty-nine 
years. M. N. S. 





John B. Grant 


John B. Grant, for ten years organist 
and choirmaster of the First Presbyterian 
Church of New Rochelle, N. Y., died on 
April 24 at the residence of his sister, 
Mrs. H. D. Noyes, Pelham Road, New 
Rochelle. Mr. Grant was sixty-two years 
old. He was the composer of several can- 
tatas and many children’s songs and an- 
thems. 


ONE MUSICAL BRAIN 
DIVIDED INTO FOUR 


That’s the Impression Flonzaley 
Quartet Made on Los Angeles 
Observer 


Los ANGeELEs, April 22—The impression 
given by the playing of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet at its recent concert here was that it was 
practically one musical brain divided into 
four parts, each having it own physical 
means of expression. The appearance of 
this remarkable body of players at the Au- 
ditorium last Friday night, was its second 
visit to Los Angeles. And further, it was 
only the second organization of its kind to 
visit this city in the last twelve years. Pos- 
sibly the reason for such paucity of cham- 
ber music organization was seen in the au- 
dience, which small dimensions 
when compared with the immense crowds 
which greet sensational musicidns of the 
Tetrazzini order. The Flonzaley people 
play the best music in the best way. That’s 
all. No sensation, no gorgeous private 
cars or display of jewels, no grimaces or 
mannerisms—only one large crop of whis 
kers, and these the press agent neglected to 
feature ! 

The program included examples of three 
schools of quartet writing. The composers 
were Beethoven, Dvorak and a modern 
French composer, Maurice Ravel. Thus 
there were represented the old classic, the 
modern romantic and the neo-romantic. A 
more delightful interpretation of the Bee 
thoven Quartet in A Major could not be 
imagined. The Dvorak Fk Major Quartet 
also gave evidence as to why the Bohemian 
composer is ranked among the sanest and 
most satisfactory of the moderns. 

Maurice Ravel’s Quartet (two move 
ments) distinctly pictures the ultra-modern 
tendency in music. One would not think 
it possible to compress into the possibilities 
of a string quartet so much of the Debus 
saic flavor and the later Puccini harmonic 
surprises. While of surpassing harmonic 
richness, his work seemed decidedly epi 
sodic, of narcotic sweetness and yet with 
bursts of tropical passion expressed in truly 
Gallic intensity. 

Sofia Stephall gave three lectures on 
musical subjects this week at the Walker 
Theater. The themes were “Influence of 
Music,” “Music and Childhood” and “Music 
and Life.” It is a pity that more of the 
public cannot be attracted to hear discus 
sions of musical matters verbally. 

Alfred Butler presented two unusually 
talented boys in a piano recital at Blanchard 
Hall last Saturday night, George Hopkins 
and Arthur Hitchcock. The latter is but 
ten years of age, yet played a Pierné con 
cert piece, a toccata by Leschetizky, and, 
with Hopkins, a concerto for two pianos. 

Reginald Deming, of Pasadena, gave an 
enjoyable account of his abilities as pianist 
and organist at the Auditorium Monday 
night. On the piano he played music by 
Mozart, Schumann, Liszt, Gernsheim and 
\lkan; and his organ numbers were taken 
from the works of Stebbins, Martini, 
Johnson and Roze, with an arrangement 
of the introduction to “Tristan und 
Isolde” leading them. Mr. Deming has a 
fluent technic and was especially successful 
in the bravura style. 

Julian Pascal, recently of London, Eng- 
land, has added one to the pianists now lo- 
cated in Los Angeles. Mr. Pascal intro- 
duced himself favorably at the last meeting 
of the Gamut Club by his playing on that 
occasion, and last Monday night again gave 
evidence of his standing at Blanchard Hall, 
where he gave a piano program of no mean 
value. It was made up in unusually attrac- 
tive order, not the hodge-podge of pianistic 
hash so often thought necessary for the 
public palate. Opening with a Chopin group, 
followed by the “Moonlight” Sonata of 
Beethoven, Mr. Pascal introduced as the 
central number a group of compositions of 
his own, labeled “Tropical Scenes,” seven 


was of 


pleasing movements with typical names. 
After several years in Europe Hilda 
Nolte presented a piano program at the 
Gamut Club auditorium last Thursday 


evening which showed her to have 
ideals and a large technical equipment. 
\t. the First Congregational last: Friday 
the orchestra of that church gave one of its 
popular programs. Director W. H. Mead 
has led this orchestra for about fifteen 
years, and through his efforts it has come 
to be far and away more successful from a 
musical standpoint than most church or 
chestras. It comprises about forty players 
and has many capable members. On this 
program were numbers by Dvorak, Rei 
necke, Leonard, Handel and Chopin, with 
lesser lights. 
of promise, was the soloist. 


high 


[ona Garfield, a young singer 


W. F. G. 
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PIANIST PEAVEY PLAYS 
INTERESTING PROGRAM 


New York Artist, Assisted by Baritone 
and Contralto, in Splendid Recital— 
Some Ill-Mannered Listeners 


N. Valentine Peavey, the pianist, offered 
an elaborate program at his New York re- 
cital in Carnegie Lyceum last Sunday eve- 
ning, assisted by Mary Adele Case, the 
New York contralto, and Hugh Allan, 
baritone of the Montreal Opera Company. 
In addition to playing the Beethoven 
“Moonlight” Sonata and a dozen solo 
pieces Mr. Peavey acted as accompanist 
for the two vocalists, playing most of the 
songs from memory. 

Of his diversified piano numbers Mr. 
Peavey won notable success with Saint- 
Saéns’s “The Swan,” the “Berceuse,” op. 
57, by Chopin, fluently played; Hallett Gil- 
berté’s brilliant valse “Scéne de Ballet,” 
“Vive la Mexique,” of characteristic 
rhythm, and the first performance of A. 
W. Schmidt’s “The Brook,” dedicated to 
Mr. Peavey, which was repeated at the 
general demand. At the close of the pro- 
gram the audience remained to hear the 
pianist play an effective number for the 
left hand. 

Miss Case contributed three artistic 
songs in French, which were so generally 
appreciated that the contralto added 
Ethelbert Nevin’s “Oh, That We Two 
Were Maying,” in which she did some of 
her best work. The singer proved to be 
equally at home in the German idiom, in- 
terpreting three lieder with rare taste, 
Brahms’s “Meine Liebe ist Griin” being 
particularly well received. An old Hun- 
garian Song was a welcome novelty. The 
Gilberté setting of “Ah, Love but a Day” 
and the poignant “Cry of Rachel’ were 
sung with intensity of feeling, and these 
were followed with a contrasting encore, 
the elfin “Will o’ the Wisp” by Charles 
Gilbert Spross. 

The audience greeted the singing of Mr. 
Allan with enthusiasm, his one scheduled 
solo, the “Pagliacci” Prologue, being de- 
livered with such vocal and dramatic 
power that it was followed by two en- 
cores, the “Largo al Factotum” from “The 
Barber of Seville” and “The Lost Chord.” 
The two singers appeared together in “The 
Crucifix” by Faure, which gained a repeti- 
tion. 

The enjoyment of those who came to 
listen to the concert was somewhat marred 
by an ill-mannered few who chattered in- 
cessantly throughout many of the numbers 
on the program. 








GUILMANT SCHOOL MOVES 





Dr. Carl’s Organ Classes Now Gather at 
No. 44 West Twelfth Street 


Dr. William C. Carl, the organist, has 
changed his address to No. 44 West 
Twelfth street, New York. After a ten- 
ancy of thirteen years at his former ad- 
dress he has been obliged to move the 
Guilmant Organ School on account of the 
death of the owner of the building. The 
school is having a busy Spring season, 
with large enrolment. Three courses of 
lectures are now in  progress—Thomas 
Whitney Surette on “Bach and Beetho- 
ven”; Clement R. Gale, on “Boy Choir 
Training,” and the Rev. Dr. Howard Duf- 
field on “Hymnology.” Warren R. Hed- 
den has added an extra class in musical 
dictation in preparing students for the ex- 
aminations of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. 

Four students will play recitals in the 
Old First Presbyterian Church during 
May in the popular series Monday eve- 
nings at eight o’clock. The list is as fol- 
lows: May 6, Harold Vincent Milligan, 
F. A. G. O.; May 13, Grace M. Lissenden, 
A. A. G. O.; May 20, Florence N. Wilken; 
May 27, Gertrude H. Hale, A. A. G. O. 

Commencement exercises will be held 
the early part of June. 





Two Oratorios Sung by Boston Choral 


Union 
Boston, April 29.—The “Creation” and 
selections from the Dvorak “Stabat 


Mater” were successfully sung last eve- 
ning by the People’s Choral Union, Fred- 
erick: W. Wodell, conductor. The Choral 
Union is composed of 400 voices, and was 
ably assisted by Mrs. Grace Bonner Will- 
iams, soprano; Florence Jepperson, con- 
tralto; Howard Eugene Pratt, tenor, and 
Leverett B. Merrill, basso; also forty mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The assisting soloists were all artists of 
ability, and handled their solos faultlessly. 
Mrs. Williams had been heard before with 
the Choral Union, and her singing on this 
occasion only served to strengthen the high 
esteem in which she is held. Miss Jepper- 
son acquitted herself with marked success, 
as did also Mr. Pratt. Which one of Mr. 
Merrill’s solos was the best is hard to de- 





termine, as he sang them all in a most 


pleasing manner. The ensemble work by 
the chorus was well dene, displaying the 
thorough and capable training given by 
Mr. Wodell. Should the Choral Union do 
nothing else so well during the seasons to 
come, the music lovers of Boston will 
have at least one inspired performance to 
remember. The assistance of Herman A. 
Shedd, organist, and Mrs. M. Moran, 
pianist, greatly added to the success of the 
evening. 





Re-engagements for Miss Miller 


Christine Miller, the contralto, has been 
re-engaged for a recital at the Fargo, 
N. D., Conservatory of Music, on June 3, 
because of her success in recital in that 
city last December. Immediately after 
Miss Miller’s performance at Appleton, 
Wis., and at Erie, Pa., this week, she was 
re-engaged for recitals next season. On 
May 17 Miss Miller will appear as soloist 
at a private musicale in Orange, N. J., 
with the Flonzaley Quartet, and early in 
June she will go to Lake Forest, IIl., for 
a private musicale. 








Activities in New York 
Schools and Studios 











Dudiey Buck’s Pupils in Spring Recital 


Several vocal pupils of Dudley Buck ap- 
peared in a Spring recital at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on April 29 in a 
timely program. The spirit of Spring was 
embodied not only in many of the solo 
numbers but in the feature of the evening, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s song cycle, 
“The Morning of the Year.” This at- 
tractive work was presented by Helen 
Campbell, soprano, who has been singing 
with the Aborn Opera Company; Marie 
Bosse-Morrisey, contralto; Lewis H. Al- 
len, tenor, and George S. Morrisey, bass. 
The ensemble of this quartet was most 
artistic, the voices being especially well 
blended in two numbers sung a capella. 
Among the solos Miss Campbell called 
forth a particular burst of applause with 
her delivery of one brilliant song assigned 
to her, the contralto numbers of Mrs. 
Morrisey revealed the beauty of her or- 
gan-like tones; the fine, robust quality of 
Mr. Morrisey’s voice was happily employed 
in two solos, and Mr. Allen proved ac- 
ceptable in the tenor part. The accom- 
panist, Elsie T. Cohen, received an in- 
dividual tribute of applause for her play- 
ing of a piano interlude. 

Another pleasing ensemble number was 
Nevin’s “Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” 
presented in quintet form by Caroline 
Crenshaw, who sang the solo parts, Kath- 
erine Galoway, India Waelchli, Dale F. 
Reese, and Elbridge L. Foster. Andrew 
A. Smith, baritone, appealed to the audi- 
ence exceedingly with his two groups of 
songs, especial applause going to the “Pil- 
grim Song,” Tschaikowsky, Homer’s 
“Uncle Rome” and “Father O’Flynn.” 

The audience found it difficult to choose 
its favorites among the other solo num- 
bers, some of the most enjoyable being 
Miss Crenshaw’s singing of “A Birthday” 
by Woodman, an Aria from “Nadeshda” 
sung with warmth of feeling by Mrs. Mor- 
risey, Franz’s “Er ist Gekommen,” deliv- 
ered by Miss Waelchli, Miss Galloway in 
Harriet Ware’s “Sunlight Waltz,” the 
Coates setting of “Who Is Sylvia?” intro- 
duced by Mr. Allen, and Mr. Foster’s 
rendition of the “Border Ballad” by Cowen. 


x *x* * 
Carl Faelten’s Annual Recital 


Carl Faelten, the eminent piano peda- 
gogue, gave his annual New York recital 
at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, on April 
26, under the auspices of the Granberry 
Piano School, at which institution the 
Faelten System of Pianoforte Instruction 
is followed with signal success. Aside 
from the demonstration of splendid pian- 
ism presented to an_audience which in- 
cluded many young Granberry pupils, the 
more mature members of the audience 
found occasion to marvel at the wonderful 
technical resources of this pianist now in 
his sixty-sixth year. The diversified pro- 
gram offered by Mr. Faelten consisted of 
the following numbers : 

Chaconne, G Major, Handel; Prelude, D Major, 
and Gavotte, D Minor, Bach; Nocturne, A Major, 
Field; Rondo Presto, from op. 24, Weber; Six 
Variations on an Original Theme, op. 34, Beetho- 
ven; Song Without Words, op. 19, No. 3, Mendel- 
ssohn; Transcription, “Hunter’s Evening Song,’ 
Schubert-Faelten; Valse, op. 64, No. 2, and Al- 
legro de Concert, op. 46, Chopin. 

ae * * 


Long Program by Youthful Piano Pupils 


An interesting program was presented 
on the afternoon of April 26, at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, New York, 
by the little piano students of that insti- 
tute. The program was as_ follows: 
“Bird’s Notes,” Gurlitt; “The Bells,” 











A WEEK OF TRAGEDIES 
IN THE MUSIC WORLD 


New York Violinist Kills His Wife and 
Himself—Conductor McGhie Fatally 
Injured—A Suicide 


The last week has been replete with 
tragedies in the music world. New York’s 
contribution consisted of a murder and sui- 
cide, probably fatal injuries to a composer 
and conductor, who fell down an areaway, 
and a fist fight between two church tenors, 
in which both were more or less disfig- 
ured. In Atlantic City, N. J., a man took 
his own life because a pretty choir singer 
did not return his love. 


Albert De Brahms, for some time the 
conductor, of the orchestra of the Hotel 
Knickerbocker, New York, and known also 
as a violinist and composer, strangled his 
wife to death last Friday. He was jealous 
of her and resented the attentions she re- 
ceived from other men. Unconcerned and 
seemingly happy he parted from his friends 
early Monday morning and a few hours 








later, when discovery of his crime seemed 
inevitable, took his own life. 

Passersby on East Forty-ninth street at 
eight o’clock Monday night heard groans 
coming from an areaway. The police were 
notified and John McGhie, a Pittsburgh 
composer, and conductor of the orchestra 
for the “Spring Maid” company, was 
found at the bottom of the shaft suffering 
from a fractured skull and a scalp wound. 
He was not expected to live. He had left 
the Lambs Club to return to his home on 
West Forty-sixth street, and it is not 
known how he came to wander so far 
from his destination. McGhie had just 
come to New York to participate in the 
benefit given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the Titanic survivors. 

Howard Fisher, 42 years old, of Parry- 
ville, Md., turned on the gas and ended 
his own life last Monday. He had been 
paying attentions to Edna Baker, an At- 
lantic City choir singer. 

Charles A. O’Connell, of New Haven, 
and Nicholas Sylvester Murphy, of New 
York, both soloists at St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, engaged in a game of fisticuffs, in 
which both were damaged slightly, where- 
tpon O’Connell brought suit in the New 
York courts, asking for $5,000 damages. 





Beyer; “Hunting Song,” Ehmant; “By the 
Spring,” Gurlitt; “Slumber Song,” Paul 
Ambrose; “Little Fly,” “Minuette,” Bohm; 
“The Gentle Maiden,” Gurlitt; March, 
Krogman ; “Pedal Study,” Martin; 
“Marionette’s Dance,” Crosby Adams; 
Polka from “Hansel und Gretel,” a dance 


by Rogers; “The First Robin,” Rogers; 
“Valse Mignonne,” Wachs; Song and 
Scherzo, Diabelli; “La Chevalresque,” 


Jergmuller; ‘Chasing Butterflies,” Euilen- 


berg; ‘Reminiscence,’ Dohler; . Polka, 
Spindler; “Norwegian Dance,” Grieg; 
“Tarantelle,”” MacDowell; “Sonata in C 


major,” Mozart, with second piano part by 
Grieg; “Spinning Song,’ Mendelssohn; 
“Etude Mélodique,” Raff, and “March of 
the Dwarfs,” Grieg. The pupils who took 
part were Constance Ripley, Clarice de 
Rham, Lawson Carter, Barrymore Glave, 
Janet Gaylord Moore, Grace Sturges, 
Phyliss Batcheller, Emily Delafield, Roger 
Moore, Etta Schult, Betty Thompson, Asa 
B. Davis, Jr., Elise Dardek, Susan Bor- 


land, Alice Beavor-Webb, Helen Kuch, 
Annette Davis, Esther Carman, Mabel 
Sesthoff. Although some of the pupils 


have been with the school only since the 
first of the year, they played surprisingly 
well, and the older pupils showed excel- 
lent training. 
2 - 

Success of Stojowski Pupils 

Donald Jonson, a remarkable young 
pupil of Sigismond Stojowski, offered an 
entire program of piano music at A®olian 
Hall, New York, on April 27. An interest- 
ing part of the program was that given 
up to works of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century, which the young pianist 
played with the utmost clarity. These in- 
cluded “La Gémissante,” “Les Tourbil- 
lons” and “Le Caquet,” by Francois Dan- 
drieu, and the F Major Sonata, by Pietro 
Domenico Paradisi. The chronological 
sequence was followed in the next group 
with five numbers of the Schumann “Kreis- 
leriana,” in which the poetic content of the 
works was interpreted with fidelity. <A 
final group by modern composers brought 
the program up to the present time. These 
numbers covered three nationalities, the 
United States being represented by Mac- 
Dowell’s “Joy of Autumn” and “Will o’ 
the Wisp”; Debussy’s “Jardins sous la 
pluie” standing for the French school, and 
Poland having two representatives, Pade- 
rewski’s “Cracovienne Fantastique,’ and 
Mr. Stojowski’s own “Amourette de Pier- 
rot.” The varying moods of these pieces 
were presented with much skill by the 


young pianist. 
* * * 


Mollenhauer Pupils Perform in Brooklyn 
The pupils of Ida Mollenhauer, Johanna 
Mollenhauer and Henry Mollenhauer gave 
a piano and violin recital on Saturday 
night at Masonic Temple, Brooklyn. An 
unusually good program, more diversified 
in its numbers than most pupils’ recitals, 
was heard by an appreciative audience. 
The entertainers proved well equal to the 
task imposed upon them and encores were 


numerous. 
x* * * 


Recital by Two Ziegler Pupils 

Two pupils of the Ziegler Institute of 
Normal Singing, Josephine Gilmer, so- 
prano, and Thomas Rector, tenor, appeared 
in a recital at A®olian Hall on April 18 
with the assistance of W. Brewer-Brown, 
of the Institute faculty, who presented 





dramatic interpretations. Miss Gilmer was 
repeatedly recalled after her artistic songs 
and she received a variety of floral trib- 
utes to the excellence of her singing. In 
addition to his programmed numbers Mr 
Rector added a dainty French “Berger- 
ette,” which was repeated at the general 
demand. Especially notable in the char- 
acterizations of Mr. Brewer-Brown was 
the light and shade of his facial expres- 
sion. The program was as follows: 


“La Serenata,” Tosti, “Ideale,” Tosti, “Nu: 
wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,’”’ Tschaikowsky, “‘I Love 
Thee,’ Mildenberg, Mr. Rector; ‘‘Who is Sylvia,’ 
“Faith in Spring’ “My Sweet Repose,’”’ Schubert, 
Miss Gilmer; Quarrel Scene, from “Julius Caesar, 
Shakespeare, W. Brewer-Brown; “In the Land of 
the Sky Blue Water,’’ Cadman, ‘‘The Moon Drop: 


Low,” Cadman, Nymphs and Fauns,” Bemberg, 
Miss Gilmer; “Ici Bas,” White, Air from 
“‘Mignon,” Thomas, Mr. Rector; Scenes from 


Charles Dickens’ Characters, W. Brewer-Brown 
“One Fine Day,” from “Madama Butterfly” (in 
English), Puccini, Miss Gilmer. 
oe 
Two Virgil Pupils at Drew Seminary. 
The students at Drew Seminary, Carmel, 
N. Y., were treated to a beautiful evening 
of piano playing last Friday by two of 
Mrs. A. M. Virgil’s concert players. The 
audience was amazed to note the technical 
ability so quickly acquired at the Teknik- 
lavier, as illustrated by Lucille Oliver on 
that instrument. It was gratifying to ob 
serve such ability in conjunction with sin 
cere musical feeling. Gwendolen Rees de 
served the applause she won. Her depth ot 
feeling, together with her mastery of he: 
pieces, made a profound impression. 
ee 
Louis Stillman’s Pupils Heard 
Much worth while work was done by 
the following pupils of Louis Stillman at 
his Nineteenth street studio last Sunday, 
all of whom played difficult selections in a 
pleasing manner: Beatrice Garber, Charles 
Marks, Jr., Julius P. Witmark, Jr., Roxane 
von Ende, Jassamine Weinberg, Clare 
Rennie, Beatrice Aronson, Edna Wolff 
Elsie Schoolhouse, Lucia Schatz, Sadie 
Marks, Grace Cohen, Eileen Simmons, 
Sara Baer, Mrs. Philip Klein, Lillian 
Heidelberger, Ethel Green, Adeline Gold 
stein, Ethel Green, Frank Sheridan an 
Arthur Friedman. 
* * * 
At Miss Patterson’s Studio 
Geraldine Holland, soprano, a pupil ot! 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, the New York 
soprano and teacher, will give a recital at 
Miss Patterson’s studio on the evening 0! 
May 9, when she will be assisted by Mm« 
Emilie Grey, the English harpist, and 
number of other artists. Miss Patterso! 
announces a special course of instructio! 
for singers and singing teachers from Jun 
3 to July 15. 


” 


x * x 

Oscar Saenger’s New Studio 

Oscar Saenger, whose studios have bee: 
temporarily located in Thirty-fourth stre: 
this past Winter, began teaching in h 
new studios, which he has had special 
reconstructed, at No. 6 East Eighty-fir 
street, on May I. 
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PHILADELPHIA WOMEN IN CONCERT 


Treble Clef Club Presents a Notable Program of Part Songs—Local 
Composer Represented—Versatile Willette Wilbourn, Mary Gar- 
den’s Protege, Gives a Piano Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, April 29.—One of the 

most attractive of recent local musical 
events was the Treble Clef’s second sub- 
scription concert of its twenty-eighth sea- 
son in Horticultural Hall last Friday eve- 
ning, when this admirable chorus of 
women’s voices presented an excellent pro- 
gram to the apparent delight of a large 
audience. The chorus, which is under the 
direction of S. L. Hermann, is made up of 
intelligent singers with good voices, and 
the result of Mr. Hermann’s careful train- 
ing is evident in the precision, the well 
balanced and sympathetic quality of tone 
and the expression that characterize the 
execution. 

The program on Friday evening was 
composed largely of part songs, ‘one of 
the most notable numbers being a setting, 
by Harry Alexander Matthews, of Moore’s 
poem, “The Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” 
which proved to be an effective composi- 
tion, with music appropriate to the solemn 
beauty of the poem. Mr. Alexander: is ac- 


companist of the Treble Clef and one of 
Philadelphia’s most prominent musicians 
and composers. Another number of espe- 
cial interest was a setting by Arthur Foote 
of “To-morrow,” a poem by Florence 
Earle Coates, the Philadelphia poet. The 
soloists were Frank M. Conly, bass, and 
Harry Gurney, tenor. FF. Avery Jones 
also assisted, alternating with Mr. Mat- 
thews at the piano. 

Lovina Smythe, a young soprano of 
marked ability and rich promise, was 
heard in recital at Witherspoon Hall last 
\‘onday evening, with the assistance of 
Mirko Belinski, ’cellist, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, now of the Boston 
Symphony. Miss Smythe, who has a light 
soprano voice of pure, sweet quality, well 
adapted to coloratura work, gave as her 
principal aria “Ah! fors é lui,” from 
“Traviata,” and Bishop’s “Lo! Hear the 
Gentle Lark,” both of which were rendered 
with admirable facility. At present Miss 
Smythe is somewhat lacking in animation 
and “temperament,” but there is much to 
indicate that her future will be brilliant. 
Mr. Belinski gave pleasure with his skilful 
manipulation of the little known sweet- 
toned instrument, the viola da gamba. 

That “it is no longer necessary to go 
to Europe to study singing” is the conten- 
tion of Perley Dunn Aldrich, the well- 
known vocal teacher of this city, who cites 
as another proof of his statement the suc- 
cess of one of his pupils, Paul Althouse, 
the young tenor, who has just been en 
gaged for four years by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York. Mr. ‘Gatti- 
Casazza heard Mr. Althouse sing and en- 
gaged him at once. Another of Mr. Ald- 
rich’s pupils, Austin Hughes, was engaged 
last season for “The Girl of the Golden 
West” by Henry Savage, over dozens of 
applicants, and sang the whole season 
without missing a performance. Mr. 
Hughes has just been engaged as the solo 
tenor for the West End Collegiate Church, 
New York, for April and May, and is 
onsidering an offer from Mr. Savage for 
ext season. Viola Brodbeck, soprano, 


and Mrs. Evelyn Carbutt, contralto, other 
pupils of Mr. Aldrich, will have prominent 
parts in the Collegeville Music Festival, 
May 2 and 3. 
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Willette Wilbourn, the Philadelphia Girl, 
Who Has Shown Ability as Pianist, 
Singer and Composer 


Willette Wilbourn, the talented young 
pianist, singer and composer of this city, 
gave a piano recital in the Clover Room 
of the Bellevue-Stratford last Tuesday 
evening, playing with remarkable facility 
and insight a program which included 
Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 90; Preludes 13 
and 14, Bach; selections by Seeling, Grieg, 
Hinton, Debussy, MacDowell and Laval- 
lée, and three—Humoresque, “The Sand- 
storm” and “The Desert”—of Miss Wil- 
bourn’s own compositions. Miss Wil- 
bourn, who is still in her ’teens, has also 
given exhibition of her ability as a singer 
(though she has given up singing in pub 
lic for the present) and:‘a year or so ago, 
when she sang in private for Mary Garden, 
the prima donna was so delighted that she 
unclasped a valuable jewel bracelet from 
her wrist and placed it upon that of Wil- 
lette, whom she now claims as a protégée 
and for whom she predicts a_ brilliant 
career, 

Henri Scott, the operatic basso, whose 
home is in Germantown, having recently 
‘losed his season with the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera Company, this week starts 
out to fill a number of special concert and 
operatic engagements, among them being 
the following: April 30, Richmond Fest- 
ival, with New York Metropolitan Orches- 
tra; May 2, Pittsburgh, “Faust,” in con- 
cert form; May 7 and 8, Washington, two 
nerformances of “Faust,” in opera form; 
Chicago North Shore (Evanston) Festival, 
May 29. Mr. Scott also will be one of 
the soloists at the National Sangerfest in 
this city June 30 and Tuly 1. me ee ¢ 





FRIEDHEIM AS LECTURER 


Russian Pianist to Spread First-Hand 
Information of Great Composers 


\rthur Friedheim, the Russian pianist, a 
ipil of Liszt and one of the foremost ex- 
nents of that master’s works, has evolved 
new plan for his next Winter’s tour of 
s country. In place of playing the usual 
ital program he will choose works from 
great composers with whom he studied, 
of whom he has first hand knowledge, 
| will perform them as the musical part 
a lecture recital. This has been done 
y times in this country by other pian 
ts, but not by one who has had the facili- 
s for. gathering first-hand information, 
ich Mr. Friedheim has had, or by an 
ist of his rank. 
‘efore sailing for Europe, Mr. Fried 
in gave his first lecture recital in Mt. 
rnon, N. Y., playing a Rubinstein Bar- 
lle, the Liszt sonata in B and an Etude, 
irmonies du Soir,” the Chopin study in 
Hat and six of the Liszt-Paganini 
ices. In his lecture, Mr. Friedheim 
reminiscences of Liszt, and stories of 
other composers represented on the 
ram, and explained the meaning of the 
positions in a discourse which was il 
inative and instructive. The words of 
aster like Mr. Friedheim gained added 


weight because of the authenticity of his 
information and his vast experience. 

At the close of the two hours and a half 
recital Mr. Friedheim was presented with 
a gold cigarette case by the club before 
which he appeared. 


HONOR TO MISS BAUER 


A Program of Her Compositions Pre- 
sented by Mme. Torpadie 


Mme. Hervor Torpadie gave a reception 
at her New York studio on Sunday last in 
honor of Marion Eugenie Bauer, the com 
poser. The select audience enjoyed an in 
teresting and varied program consisting 
entirely of compositions by Miss Bauer. 

Gardner Lamson, after a few introduc- 
tory remarks, sang “Bacchanale,” ‘“Noc 
turne” and “The Coyote Song,” with much 
expression and his usual admirable artis- 
try. The “Coyote Song” especially seemed 
to interest the audience as a particularly 
colorful tone painting. The next group of 
songs, which included “Das Miuhlenrad,” 
“Wenn ich ein Véglein war” and “Sta: 
Trysts” was exquisitely sung by Greta 


Torpadie, whose bell-like soprano de 
lighted the audience to such an extent that 
an encore was insistently demanded and 


graciously accorded. 
Emilie Frances Bauer, the New York 


critic, recited to musical accompaniments 
by Miss Bauer, and with much feeling and 
dramatic fervor, Longfellow’s “The Young 
Endymion,” Kingsley’s “O that we two 
were Maying,” and “A Lament,” Henley’s 
“Midsummer Days,” “The Garden of 
Allah,” Anon, “Sleep” of Lawrence Hope, 


Browning’s “Prospice,” and Dr. Lowell’s’ 


“The Relief of Lucknow.” 

Rosalie Wirthlin sang “Light,” “Send Me 
a Dream” and “The Last Word,” and was 
especially fortunate in her interpretation 
of “Send Me a Dream,” which she was 
obliged to repeat. Her magnificent con- 
tralto voice deeply impressed the audience. 
At the close of the recital the guests were 
so insistent that Miss Torpadie was obliged 
to repeat her entire group of songs. 


STIRRING WORK BY 
VOLPE'S YOUNG MBN 


Orchestra Brings Tenth Season to 
End in Highly Impressive 
Concert 


One of the final guns of the New York 
musical campaign was fired by Arnold 
Volpe and his enthusiastic co-workers of 
the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra in 
a concert at the Harris Theater last Sun- 
day afternoon. The theater held a large 
audience of musical and theatrical celebri- 
ties, who showed unmistakable signs of 
their enjoyment of the program offered by 
this praiseworthy organization. 

Significant among the numbers on the 





program was Popper’s “Requiem” for three 
’cellos, which was played by Messrs. Seligs- 
man, Bass and Goldstein, in memory of 
friends who lost their lives in the Titanic 
disaster, among these being Henry B. Har- 
ris, the owner of the theater in which the 
concert was given. So serious an impres- 
sion did the performance create that to 
some in the audience there was almost ir- 
reverence in the applause which followed. 

Among the artistic numbers by Mr. 
Volpe’s admirably trained body of young 
musicians was the Mozart G Minor Sym- 
phony in which the playing of the orches- 
tra left nothing to be desired, the Menu- 
etto being especially appealing. The 
“Oberon” Overture was. stirringly inter- 
preted. “Ase’s Death” and “Anitra’s 
Dance,” from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
were given a musicianly presentation, and 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube” won another 
merited tribute of applause as the final 
number of the afternoon. 

Helen Treat was greeted with favor 
upon her appearance with the orchestra in 
the Second Piano Concerto of MacDowell, 
in which the young American girl made a 
pleasing impression with her facile tech- 
nic as well as her attractive personality. 





In celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Young Men’s Or- 
chestra, Alfred L. Seligman, president of 
the society, gave a banquet to the board of 
directors, the members of the orchestra 
and a number of invited guests in the ban- 
quet hall of the Chemists’ Club, after the 
concert at the Hudson Theater. 

The banquet was served at ieii-thirty 
and at the table of honor sat a number of 
the directors, Franz X. Arens, Charles F. 
Bushnell, S. Mallet-Provost, Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Bernard Sinn, Leo Schulz, Henry 
Walter, Mr. Seligman and Arnold Volpe, 
who has been the orchestra’s conductor 
from its inception. Mr. Volpe was pre- 
sented with a purse and it was suggested 
that this year he might avail himself of a 
short vacation, which his work as conduc- 
tor of music in the city parks has rendered 
him unable to enjoy for a number of 
seasons. 

Addresses were made by Mr. Arens, Mr 
Mallett-Prevost, and a short musical pro- 
gram followed. Williarn Durieux, ’cellist, 
a member of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, played an Offertoire by César 
Franck and a Tarantelle of his own com- 
position, assisted by Maximilian Pilzer, 
who, though known professionally as a 
violinist, is a pianist of considerable at- 
tainments. At Mr. Seligman’s request Leo 
Schulz gave his inimitable “Chinese Seren- 
ade,” and also his imitation of Liszt play- 
ing his Second Rhapsody and was re- 
warded with bravos on all sides. 

Further entertainment was provided by 
Jacques Greenberger and Messrs. Pilzer, 
Sternberg and Goldstein, whose _ im- 
promptu Hungarian Fantasie and Hun 
garian dances brought the evening to a 
mirthful close. \. W. K. 

Palermo is soon to have the premiécre 
of an operetta entitled “Tl Piffero di Mon 
tagna,” by a young composer named Giu- 
seppe Perrota. 


FESTIVAL CROWNS 
OMAHA'S SEASON 


Superb Performances by Local 
Choir—Thomas Orchestra 
and Noted Soloists 


Omana, April 27.—The second of the 
annual festivals by the 
Mendelssohn Choir, Thomas J. Kelly, con- 
ductor, in conjunction with the Thomas 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, has 
been given with signal success. Two even- 
ing concerts and one matinée were given, 
programs which were remarkable for in- 
teresting works and for variety. The work 
of the Thomas Orchestra is so well known 


series of five 


that comment is superfluous—suffice it to 
say that Mr. Stock and his men repeated 
their triumph of last year and established 


‘themselves more firmly than ever in the 


musical heart of Omaha. There is still the 
one criticism to be made by noting that 
the same lack of courtesy is shown the 
local conductor as was commented upon 
last year. If visiting orchestras would only 
realize that the most careful work done by 
the local chorus may be marred by their 
failure merely to watch the conductor! 

We have been particularly fortunate in 
our soloists this year. With the orchestra 
came Hans Letz, violinist, who is a great 
artist. Simple and unassuming, his wealth 
of musical insight is merely served by his 
perfect technic.. To Frederick Weld, basso, 
fell perhaps the lightest share of work, but 
he made an exceedingly good impression. 
Having heard Reed Miller last year, we 
knew what to expect and were not disap 
pointed. His opulent voice was heard to 
particular advantage in the “Hiawatha” 
music. Nevada Van Der Veer, appearing 
for the first time here, evidenced a voice 
of great power, coupléd with ample tem 
perament. Florence Hinkle proved to be 
the bright particular star and the enthusi 
asm inspired by her was great. Added to 
a voice of exceptional purity and truth she 
has poise and magnetism to a degree which 
completely carries an audience. 

The Mendelssohn Choir is mentioned last 
in this chronicle out of courtesy to our vis 
iting artists and not because it in any 
sense comes last in point of excellence. 
The personnel of this organization includes 
some 105 female and 55 male voices—many 
of them professional singers, under the 
leadership of a man than whom there is 
none more able in the country. ‘“PFhomas 
Kelly is a cultured musician and a deep 
student and he has the authoritative per 
sonality so necessary to such work. Pos 
sibly one of the soloists was guilty of per 
petrating flattery when expressing the opin 
ion that the Mendelssohn Choir has no su- 
perior, even including the world famous 
choir of the same name, but we are not to 
be blamed for accepting the statement. At 
any rate, the writer would like to spread 
the news that Omaha has a chorus which 
can do unaccompanied work without suf 
fering by contrast with one of the greatest 
of orchestras and whose tonal balance is 
superb. So glorious is the alto section that 
it was given a solo and the “Choral Lul- 
laby” proved to many the gem of the entire 
festival. 

The programs in fvll follow 

Monday Evening.—Overture, ‘‘Husitzka,’” opus 
67, Dvorak, Orchestra; Choruses (unaccompanied), 
(a) “Denartvre”’ and “The Nightingale,” Mendel 
ssohn, (b) Motet—Psalm CXXXVIi, Gounod, 
Choir; Selections from “The Country Wedding,” 
Goldmark, (a) In the Garden, (b) Dance, Orches 
tra; Aria, “Denuis le Jour,” from ‘Louise,’ Chai 
pentier. Miss Hinkle: Choral Ballad, “*‘The Sands 
0’ Dee,” King, Choral. “Lullaby,” from “Bavarian 
Highlands,” Elgar, Choir and Orchestra: Suite, 
“Die KO6nigskinder,’”’ Humperdinck, (a) Prelude, 
(b) “Children’s Darce,’’ Orchestre: “Kyrie,” from 
the “Manzoni”? Requiem. Verdi, Quartet, Choir and 
Orchestra: “Sanctus,’’ Verdi, Choir and Orchestra: 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Les Préludes,’’ Liszt. Orchestra 

Tuesday Afternoon.—Overture. ‘Furyanthe,” 
Weber. Aria. “T Fain Would Hide,” from “Eur 
vanthe,”’ Weber, Mr. Weld; Symphonv,.No. 5, E 
Minor, Tschaikowskv: Symphonic Waltz, opus 8 
Frederick Stock: Capriccio Espagnol, opus 34, 
Rimsky -K yrsakow 

Tuesday Evening.—Overture to “Der Impr: 
visator,’’ d’Albert, Choral Music (without accom 
paniment), (a) “‘Ave Maris Stella,’’ Grieg, (b) 
*Angelus,’’ Tuscanv, Sir Fdward Elgar, (c) “Sigh 
No More, Ladies.”” Old English Glee, (d) “On 
Himalav.” Granville Bantock, Mendelssohn Choir: 
Aria, ‘‘Toan of Arc.’”’’ Bemberg, Mme. Van De 
Veer: Scherzo and Finale. from the Scotch Fan 
tasia. Bruch, Mr. Letz: Scenes from the “Sony 
of Hiawatha,” No 1—“‘Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast.”’ Longfellow, Coleridge-Taylor, Reed Miller 
Mendelssohn Choir and Orchestra; ‘*Tristan and 
Tsolde,””’ Wagner, Act 'I—“Introduction,” ‘‘Love 
Scenes’ and “Brangene’s Warning,” Isolde. Mis 
Hinkle, Branyeane, Mme. Van Der Veer, Tristan 
Mr Miller; Vorspiel to “Die Meistersinger,” 


Wagner 
E. L. W 


Arnold Mendelssohn, the Berlin com 
poser.r, has heen eneaged to teach compt si- 
tion at the Hoch Conservatory, in Frank 
fort-on- Main 
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Massenet’s “Thais,” the English version 
by Hermann Klein, was the second week’s 
Providence offering in the season of grand 
opera in English by the Aborn company. 

* * * 

A St. Louis recital of April 15 presented 
a number of the talented pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. William John Hall in a program made 
up entirely of songs by English composers. 

* * + 

Mme. Mabelle Siemon, a pupil of Oscar 
Saenger, has been engaged by the Aborn 
Company to sing leading coloratura so- 
nrano roles. She will make her début in 
Boston as Filina in “Mignon.” 

* 


Mrs. S. O. Cottlow and her daughter, 
\ugusta, the pianist, who is soon to be 
married, have taken an apartment in New 
York, where they will remain until after 
the latter’s marriage in June. 

x * * 

Mrs. Zoe Pearl Park, formerly musical 
director of First Congregational Church, 
Janesville, Wis., has signed a _ three-year 
contract as instructor in the Mary Wood 
Chase School of Musical Art, Chicago. 

* + 


A concert that fulfilled all expectations 
was given at Quincy, IIl., on April 17 by 
E. Prang Stamm, pianist; Ben Easton, 
tenor, and Alfred Davidson, violinist. all 
from St. Louis. The numbers were of a 
character to please any audience. 

* * * 

When Mikail Mordkin, the Russian 
dancer, returns to this country next Fall, 
he will have a new partner in Gretz 
Wiesenthal, the German dancer, who has 
been engaged to make an American tour 
with him. 

* * * 

Samuel Beddoe, tenor, and William 
Alles, bass, both of Pittsburgh, have been 
engaged to sing with the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church, of Wilkinsburg, a 
fashionable congregation of Pittsburgh’s 
nearest Eastern neighbor. 

* * * 

Pupils’ recitals have been a feature of 
April in Washington. There have been 
three performances by the Von Unschuld 
Club, one by the students of Frank Gebest, 
another by those of Felix Garziglia, Ethel 
Tozier and Bessie Wild. 

« k * 

The King String Quartet, Marguerite 
Dunlap, contralto, and Frank Bidd, pianist, 
were the attractions for the third concert 
of the Campus Course at New York Uni- 
versity last week. The work of the artists 
was received with much applause, and a 
good program was given. 

x * * 

Carmel Sullivan, of Portland, Ore., 
harpist, is gaining an enviable reputation 
in that part of the country. She has re- 
cently played at a number of social affairs 
and has had several professional engage- 
ments, both in Portland and surrounding 
towns. 

* * * 

Louis Sobelman, the Philadelphia violin- 
ist, was heard in recital on May 3, when 
he played a program made up of selections 
by Handel, Sarasate, Mendelssohn, 
Dvorak and Nachez. He also played his 
own Melody in G Minor, which won much 
success. 

* * 7 

The closing concert by the St. Louis 
Orchestra Club, composed entirely of ama- 
teurs, took place on Thursday night of 
last week. Under the direction of Frank 
Gecks, a rather long and difficult program 
was played, which was much enjoyed by 
a good sized and enthusiastic andience. 

* + 

S. Taylor Scott, baritone, gave a fine 
delivery of the aria from “Le Roi de 
Lahore,” by Massenet, at a recent exhibi- 
tion concert at the Peabody Conservatory. 
He was accompanied by Harold Randolph, 
the director of the conservatory, at the 
piano. 

* * + 

Heléne Schumacher, head of the vocal 
department at St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, 
Ore., presented Lorraine Percival in a song 
recital in that city recently. Miss Perci- 
val’s program included songs by Scarlatti, 
Whelpley, Schneiche, Frank, Hohnic and 
others. 

eo at 

Frederick Lawrence, for three years 
Dean of Music at the University of Il- 
linois, who has been in Berlin this season 
taking the normal course under Howard 
Wells, the pianist and teacher, has been 


appointed head of the music department of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
ee 
Prof. Gustav Flaaten, dean of the 
Flaaten Conservatory of Music, Duluth, 
Minn., has established the Imperial Col- 
lege of Music in Eau Claire, Wis., under 
the local management of Prof. H. F. 
Schroeder. The Duluth conservatory is 
twenty-two years old. 
K * a 
The new league of German Lutheran 


choirs of the eastern part of Wisconsin, 
known as the East Wisconsin Lutheran 


" Sangerbund, will hold its first festival at 


Sheboygan, Wis., on July 28. There are 
eight choirs in the league. Trinity Choir 
of Sheboygan will be host. 

* * * 

Mrs. Genieve Wheat-Baal, Des Moines, 
contralto, is touring with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, her third consecutive 
engagement with this organization. She 
will be heard in Des Moines May 24, as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Choir, Fred- 
erick Vance Evans, conductor, when the 
“Elijah” will be sung. 

* * x 

There was a large and _ fashionable 
gathering at the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, for the piano recital of Audrey Beer, 
pupil of George Kruger, of that city, re- 
cently. The program, ambitious for so 
young an artist, included works from 
Haydn, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, ‘Schumann, 
Leschetizky, Debussy and Liszt. 

e 2 a 


Mrs. George Raymond Eckert, soprano, 
and Alfred Calzin, the American pianist, 
were heard in joint recital in Indianapolis 
on April 23. Calzin, who was heard in 
that city last year, won new laurels. Mrs. 
Eckert has a host of admirers in Indianapo- 
lis and was welcomed with a burst of en- 
thusiastic applause. 

* * * 

The third annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Music Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Ripon on June 25 and 26. The 
association is made up of instructors in 
schools and colleges, and was founded by 
William Harper, the basso, who is dean 
of the Lawrence College Conservatory, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

* * * 


The Rebew Orchestra, an amateur or- 
ganization of Washington, D. C., gave its 
final concert of the season last week, with 
the following local soloists: Viola Ship- 
pert, Mrs. Margret Holland, William Ath- 
erholt, J. E. S. Kinsella and Raymond L. 
Gilbert; with Cornelia Long and W. A. 
Storm as accompanists. 

* * * 

Edward Johnston played the following 
program at his weekly organ recital at 
Cornell University on April 19: Toccata 
in F, Bach; “Shadowland,” Johnston; 
Sonata in A Minor, Mark Andrews; Mel- 
ody in E Major; “March Célébre,” Lach- 
ner; Intermezzo, Rogers; Grand March, 
“Tannhauser,” Wagner. 

x * x 

The soloists for the “Hour of Music” 
at Sherman and Clay Recital Hall in San 
Francisco on April 13, were Mrs. Grace 
FE. Dutcher, soprano, and Aileen Murphy, 
pianist. This very young girl, a pupil of 
Warren Roscoe Lucy, played admirably 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso and the 
Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto” Fantasie. 

* * * 

C. A. Radde, director of the choir of the 
Wcodland Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
of Cleveland, celebrated the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his connection with the choir 
on Sunday of last week. In his honor the 
entire congregation rose and sang the dox- 
ology and gave the director and his choir 
the Chautauqua salute. 

‘~« 1K > 

Amy Baker gave her annual recital April 
26 at Rumford Hall, New York, assisted 
by Royal Dadmun and Bruno Huhn. Miss 
Baker is an elocutionist. Mr. Dadmun 
sang, among other things, Handel’s “Czx- 
sar’s Lament,” Secchi’s “Caro Bene,” Rog- 
ers’s “Let Miss "Lindy Pass,” and Homer’s 
“The Pauper’s Drive.” Bruno Huhn was 
at the piano. 

* * * 


The Hoadley Orchestra, of Brooklyn, 
was assisted in a concert on April 8 by 
Mme. Theresa Rihm, soprano; William H. 
Keith, baritone; Henry E. Wood, cornetist, 
and Lottie Cort Black, pianist. One of the 
pleasing features was the singing of Mme. 


Rihm, who gave selections by Tschai- 
kowsky, Dvorak, Woodman, Ronald and 


Gounod. 
x * * 


A special music service was rendered by 
the choir of St. Ignatius Church, Balti- 
more, April 28, under the direction of the 
organist, Helen M. Linhard, and Weber’s 
Mass in G and “Te Joseph” were sung. 
The soloists were Mrs. Nadine Wahle, so- 
prano; Albert C. Wahle and Otto Wahle, 
tenors; Carlotta Nicolai, contralto; Joseph 
Tragesser, baritone, and Roman Steiner, 
bass. 

* * * 

Gounod’s Oratorio, “The Redemption,” 
was performed by the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Spokane, Wash., for 
the first time inthat Stateon April7. The 
soloists were Mrs. J. A. Henry, soprano; 
Alice Von Eschen, alto; H. J. Anderson, 
tenor, and Robert B. Todd, bass. Judson 
W. Mather, organist and choirmaster, di- 
rected the production. 

x * * 


The ladies of the Baltimore Mount 
Washington Glee Club gave their annual 
recital at the home of H. C. Chipman on 
April 20. In addition to the choruses there 
were violin solos by Olga von Hartz, vocal 
selections by James M. Price and Charles 
A. Mealey, and a piano solo by Helen 
Blake. Mrs. John W. Mealey conducted 
the choruses. 

* * * 

Lulu Alexine Whisnant, the St. Louis 
pianist, was heard in a recital May I, as- 
sisted by Louis Templeman, baritone. Miss 
Whisnant’s selections included Beethoven’s 
‘“‘Appassionata” Sonata, Henselt’s Concerto 
in F Minor, and numbers by Schumann, 
Chopin, Gluck-Brahms and E. R. Kroeger, 
all of which were performed in a most 
creditable manner. Mr. Templeman was 
heard to advantage in his songs. 

* * * 


Mary Allen, one of the graduates of the 
Huron, N. D., College School of Music 
of this year, gave her graduate recital re- 
cently to a large and appreciative audience. 
Miss Allen’s program consisted of selec- 
tions from Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Kullak, Juon, MacDowell, Poldini and 
Mendelssohn. She displayed unusual tech- 
nic, coupled with a musical understanding 
which should gain for her a place in the 
musical world. 

* * » 


The Music Department of the Omaha 


- Woman’s Club elected Ruth Ganson leader 


for the coming year to succeed Edith L. 
Wagoner, who declined re-election. Other 
officers elected were: Helen Sadilek, as- 
sistant leader, and Mrs. W. E. Bingham, 
secretary and treasurer. The program for 
the last meeting of the present season was 
participated in by Gretchen McConnell and 
Florence Peterson, pianist; Gertrude Mil- 
ler, soprano; Ruth Ganson, contralto, and 
Floise and Madge. West, violinists. 
oo * * 

A joint recital was given in Indianapolis 
last week by Mme. Helen Thorner, dra- 
matic soprano, of that city, and Victor 
Saar, pianist and composer, of Cincinnati: 
Mme. Thorner was in excellent voice and 
sang with warmth and depth of feeling. 
There were a number of songs by Mr. 
Saar on the program and these were sung 
with fine effect. Mr. Saar, as an accom- 
panist, is all that could be desired and as 
a soloist, the audience welcomed him 
warmly. 

* ok x 

The Musicians’ Club, of New York, has 
completed arrangements for an entertain- 
ment for its benefit, of unusual interest. 
It will take the form of an “Afternoon of 
Music and Drama,” and will be given at 
the New Amsterdam Theater on May 17. 
The program will include a miscellaneous 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, 
in which many eminent members of the 
club and others will appear. A perform- 
ance of David Bispham’s “Adelaide,” with 
Mr. Bispham himself and a company of 
distinguished stage people in the cast, will 
also be given. 

* * 

Congratulations are in order on the an- 
nouncement of the engagement of Eleanor 
Fisher and R. M. Talbot, who have been 
associated for some time in managerial 
ventures In Chicago. The date of the mar- 
riage has been set for June 5, but this does 
not seem to affect in the least the extensive 
plans now under way for several important 
concert series under their direction the 
coming season. Mrs. Fisher was at one 
time an organ pupil of Clarence Eddy, 
while Mr. Talbot, who received his educa- 
tion at the University in Champaign, has 
had considerable experience as a newspaper 
man. 

oe #2 

April 26 at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music was devoted to a recital given 
by the piano pupils of Mrs. Frances Hunt- 
ington and a chorus of public school chil- 
dren, of that city, under the direction of 
Mrs. Margaret Pace. Mrs. Huntington’s 





pupils showed splendid training as did also 
the chorus, and it was altogether a gala 
event for the children. The following 
members of Mrs. Huntington’s class took 
part: Harriet Ramsey, William Ramsey, 
Anne Kennedy, Elizabeth Burris, Madeline 
E. Rowe, Dorthy Adelaide Hart, Pearl 
Besuner, Louise Dale Scherl, Lucile Eilers 
and Marian Johnston. 
* * a 


The Shriners, of Indianapolis, on April 
22, gave a splendid production of the 
“Mikado” with fine success. The orches- 
tra, men’s chorus and men principals were 
all Shriners. The scenery was made at 
the Murat Theater and it would have done 
credit to the most elaborate production. 
The cast included the best singers of the 
city and the parts were both well sung and 
acted. Pink Hall was Koko; Homer Van 
Wie, Nanki Poo; Franklin Taylor, Pooh 
Bah, and Arnold Spencer, Pish-Tush. Mrs. 
Arnold Spencer sang a beautiful Yum 
Yum; Fay Palmer, Pitti-Sing; Juliet Rob- 
inson, Peep-Bo, and Mary Luella Traub, 
Katitsha. 

a a 


A highly interesting recital was given 
atethe European Conséfrvatory of Music in 
Baltimore on April 25, by piano students 
under Director J. Henri Weinreich and 
violin and vocal students under Arthur 
Conrudi and Clifton Davis. There were 
a large number of participants, all of 
whom did splendid work. The special fea- 
tures included Gounod’s Recitative and 
Cavatina from “Faust;” “Salve Dimora 
Casta E Pura,” by William Chenoweth, 
tenor; a group of songs by Jeanette Rapp, 
soprano, including Mendelssohn’s “Hear Ye 
Israel,” from “Elijah,” and Liszt’s Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise No. 11 played by Ella 
Rokos. Lydia Immler played the Mozart 
Piano Concerto in A Major with Director 
Weinreich at the second piano. 

* * * 


Mme. Marracci, the San Francisco vocal 
teacher, and her pupils, assisted by the 
Minetti Orchestra, gave a program in that 
city on April 17, before a large audience. 
A novel feature was the presentation of 
several works of Signor Giandolfi; the 
composer directed the orchestra through 
two of his own numbers, and his Berceuse 
and Preghliera were sung by Mme. Mar- 
racci and eighteen of her pupils in chorus. 
The soloist possesses a dramatic soprano 
voice of exceptional quality. The pupils 
who appeared as soloists, and all of whom 
sang difficult arias from the operas, were: 
J. Driscol, baritone; Miss F. McDonald, 
Anna Wilson. Miss A. Guglielmetti, so- 
pranos, and P. Lauterbach, bass. Miss M. 
Cantadore played the piano accompani- 
ments for the soloists, and S. Martinez 
was at the piano with orchestra. Dina A. 
Moore added interest to the program with 
a violin solo, excellently played. 





“A Perfect Vocal Ensemble’’ 
Che Frank Crorton 
Quartet 


Address: FRANK CROXTON 
130 West 44th Street, New York 





SCHUMANN-HEINK sings: ‘‘A Duteh 
Lullaby,’ and ALMA GLUCK ‘Come 
Down Laughing Streamlet,’’ by 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Composer—Accompanist 
Other Songs: ‘‘Will o’ the Wisp,” ‘‘Ishtar.” 








Available for Concerts 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WALTER R. ANDERSON 
6 West 28th St., New York 





KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor 
Opera Comique, Berlin 


Vocal Studio: 28 West 63d Street, New York 


RICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK 
CURTIS and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 
recommend 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


as a Teacher of Voice 
3rooklyn: 75 Willow St. New York: 131 E. 34th St 
iddress either Studio by letter for appointments 








JEAN PAUL AND MYRTA FRENCH, 


KURSTEINER. 


Piano, Theory, Composition, Concert and Oratori¢ 
The Belnord, Broadway and 86th St., New York. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

“Two Steinway Grands.” 
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| WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
iould reach the office of ‘‘Musical America’”’ 
ot later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Tour New York Symphony 
Orchestra, April 15 to May 18. 

3eddoe, Mabel—Oxford, O., May 17. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Boston, May 6: Provi- 


dence, R. I., May 7; Rochester, N. Y., May 
8; Pittsburgh, Pa., May 9; Oil City, Pa., 
May 10; Cincinnati, May 11; Buffalo, May 
12. 

Case, Anna—Meadville, Pa., May 7; Nor- 
wich, N. Y., May 10; Trenton, N. J., May 
14; Kingston, N. Y., May 17; Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., May 20; Keene, N. H., May 24. 

Connell, Horatio—Birmingham, Ala., May 
4: Louisville, Ky., May 5; Lafayette, Ind., 
May 7; Greencastle, Ind., May 8; Streator, 
lll., May 10; Grand Rapids, Mich., May 12; 
Saginaw, Mich., May 14; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
May 16; South Bend, Ind., May 17; Gales- 
burg, Ind., May 20; Moline, Ill., May 21; 
lowa City, Ia., May 22; Des Moines, May 
24; Sioux City, Ia., May 26; Fargo, June 4; 


Grand Forks, N. Dak., June 5, 6; Duluth, 
June 7, 8. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Paterson, N. J., May 4; 
New York (Plaza), May 7. 

Croxton, Frank—Dallas, Tex., May 4; Fort 
Worth, May 6; Sherman, May 7; Oklahoma 


City, Okla., May 8, 9; 
Muskogee, Okla., May 11. 
Eddy, Clarence—Worcester, Mass., 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 23, 25, 30, Aug. 1. 
Gebhard, Heinrich—Canton, Mass., May 10. 
Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—New Brunswick, 
N. J., May 10. 


Tulsa, May 10; 


May 30; 


Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Albany, May 
6: Winsted, Conn., May 8; Torrington, 
May 9. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, May 7 (Hotel 
Plaza). 

Kubelik, Jan—Boston, May 5; Providence, 
May 7; Rochester, N. Y., May 8; Pitts- 
burgh, May 9; Oil City, Pa., May 10; Buf- 
falo, May 12. 

Lamont, Robert Forrest—Brooklyn, N. Y., 


May 10, 11. 


McCue, Beatrice—Brooklyn, May 7; 
dorf-Astoria, New York, May 13. 
Martin, Frederic—Meadville, Pa., May 7; 
Warren, O., May 10; Canandaigua, N. Y., 
May 14; Hackensack, N. J., May 15; Knox- 

ville, Tenn., May 22, 23 and 24. 

Miller, Christine—Cincinnati, May 7 to 11; 
Evanston, Ill. (North Shore Festival), June 
1; Norfolk, Conn., July 24. 

Potter, Mildred—Springfield, Mass., May 10; 
Nashua, N. H., May 16, 17. 

Reardon, George Warren—Hartford, Conn., 
May 21, 22. 

Rennyson, Gertrude—Keokuk, Ia., 
Cedar Rapids, May 6, 7, 8; Urbana, IIL, 
May 9; Kokomo, Ind., May 10; Ypsilanti, 
Mich., May 11; Oberlin, O., May 13; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., May 14, 15 and 16. 

Rogers, Francis—Morristown, N. J., 
Groton, Mass., May 14. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, May 4; 
Paterson, N. J., May 5; Newark, N. J., 
May 6; Trenton, N. J.. May 7; New York, 


Wal- 


May 4; 


= 


May 7; 


May 8; Springfield, Mass., May 10; New 
York, May 14; Elizabeth, N. J., May 16; 
Kingston, N. Y., May 17; Poughkeepsie, 


N. Y., May 20; Jersey City, N. J., April 
21; Poughkeepsie, N Y., May 28. 
Strong, Edward—Easton, Pa., May 23. 
Wells, John Barnes—Brooklyn, N. Y., May 


9; Kingston, N. Y., May 16; Americus, Ga., 
May 20; Cordele, Ga., May 21; Nashville, 
Tenn., May 23. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Oberlin, O., May 13; 
New York City, May 16; Newark, May 20; 
Norwich, Conn., May 24; Hartford, Conn., 
May 24. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Boston Festival Orchestra—Rochester, N. Y., 
May 3, 4; Albany, N. Y., May 6, 7; Win- 
sted, Conn., May 8; Torrington, Conn., 


May 8; Torrington, Conn., 
field, Mass., May 10, 11. 
Herbert Orchestra, Victor—Dallas, May 4; 
Fort Worth, May 6; Sherman, May 7; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 8 and 9; Tulsa, 


May 9; Spring- 


May 10; Muskogee, May 11. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—New York (Hotel 
Plaza), May 7. 

Kneisel Quartet—Middlebury, Conn., May 9; 


Montclair, N. J., 
Paterson Music 
May 3 and 4. 
Schubert Quartet—Brooklyn, N. 
Zoeliner Quartet—New York, 


May 24. 
Festival—Paterson, N. J., 


Y., May 7. 
May 5. 





MME. BEHRENS’S MUSICALE 
VARIED AND PLEASING 


Select Audience Entertained by New 
York Pianist, Her Pupils and Assist- 
ing Artists 
Cecile Behrens, the New York pianist, 
gave a musicale at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on Friday of last week, in which she 
was assisted by William J. Wilbur, bari- 
tone; David Schmidt, violinist; Frederic 
Vaska, ’cellist, and a number of her ad- 

vanced students. 

\ select audience took much pleasure 
from the varied offerings, among which 
were Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 2, No. 3, 
played by Mrs. Hilda Flack; pieces of 
Chopin and Grieg by Louise Welch; a 
Reinhold Impromptu by Blanche Cohen; 
Niemann’s transcription of Jensen’s “Mur- 
muring Zephyrs,” by Elizabeth Terriberry ; 
Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow” and 
Schitt’s “A la bien aimée,” by Florence 
Neuberger; the first movement of Grieg’s 
‘lano Sonata, op. 7, and the Mendelssohn 
Minor Scherzo by Ruth Beard; Friml’s 
_Crepuscule” and MacDowell’s “Novelette” 
Dy Beatrice Wetzel, and Per Lasson’s 
Crescendo” and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in 

Sharp Minor by Margaret Terriberry. 
‘ nice appreciation of musical values char- 
icterized the playing of all the players and 
they reflected much credit on their teacher. 
The second half of the program pre- 
ented Josephine Kirpal in Rubinstein’s 
taccato Etude and Chopin’s Etude, op. 
25, No. 1, and Theodore Lindorf in the 
amiliar Liszt “Liebestraum” and the A 
at Ballade of Chopin. Bohm’s “Legende” 
\ Elgar’s “La Capricieuse” were given 

Mr. Schmidt with good tone and art- 
‘= Interpretation, while Mr. Wilbur dis- 
ayed a good baritone voice in Burleigh’s 
\ Folk Song” and Tschaikowsky’s “Pil- 
im’s Song.”. Mr. Vaska gave Becker’s 
manze and Popper’s “Spanish Dance” 
h good effect. 
onsiderable interest centered in Clara 
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RARE OLD 


VIOLINS 


JOHN MARKERT & CO, 
3 WEST 8th ST. NEW YORK 














Schmitt’s playing of a Bach Prelude, 
Schumann’s “Lettres Dansantes” and 
Liszt’s E Major Polonaise. Miss Schmitt 


is the most promising student Mme. Behr- 
ens has presented to the public and she has 
recently been accepted as a pupil by Harold 
Bauer, the eminent pianist. Her playing 
is extraordinarily finished in style and she 
possesses rare artistic instincts. 

Mme. Behrens closed the program with 
a remarkable reading of Chopin’s Grandes 
Variations, op. 12, and a Liszt Etude de 
Concert. .New York has not had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Mme. Behrens in a recital 
this year, but her playing on this occasion 
again proved her one of the most com- 
petent of local pianists whose artistic gifts 
insure her of the admiration of all who 
hear her. 


“ CRUSADERS”? WELL SUNG 
Riverside Choral Club of New York 
Demonstrates Its Skill in Gade 
Cantata 





The Riverside Choral Club, composed of 
musical people from New York’s residen- 
tial district on the West Side, appeared in 
the second concert of its fourth season at 
3retton Hall, on April 24, under the direc- 
tion of Earle A. Wayne. This young or- 
ganization proved its serious musical pur- 
pose by giving an excellent performance 
of Gade’s “The Crusaders.” The club was 
ably assisted by three soloists who sang 
the principal parts, Carl Morris, baritone, 
as Peter the Hermit; Harvey Hindemeyer, 
tenor, as Rinaldo the Knight, and Charlotte 
Talcott Seaver, soprano, as Armida the 
Sorceress. Under the baton of Mr. Wayne 
the mixed chorus of forty voices sang 
with gratifying results 

The first part of the program was de- 
voted to a stirring rendition by the club 
of the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust” 
and groups of songs by the three assisting 
artists. Mr. Morris was applauded for his 
well-sustained deliverv of “Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal.” by Quilter, and his sing- 
ing of Horatio Parker’s sprightly “The 
Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest” was 
so much appreciated that an encore had to 
be added. 


Mellow vocal quality was exhibited by 


Miss Seaver in Gatty’s “Bendemeer 
Stream” and Cowen’s sparkling number, 
“The Swallows,” which was sung with 


such effect as to call forth an encore. A 
most favorable impression was created by 
the tenor, Mr. Hindemeyer, the tonal 
beauty of his voice being especially demon- 
strated in the melodious lines of Reich- 
ardt’s “In the Time of Roses” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “A Maid Sings Light.” 


BUSONI’S FANTASTIC NEW OPERA 7 


Much of Musical and Poetic Charm in ‘“‘ Die Brautwahl,’? But It Is 


Too Far Removed from the Beaten Operatic 


Path for the 


General Public to Accept at Sight—An Excellent First Produc- 


tion at Hamburg 


HamBurG, April 15.—Ferruccio Busoni’'s 
first opera, “Die Brautwahl” (“The Choice 
of a Bride”) had its first 
anywhere at the Hamburg Stadttheater on 
Saturday, April 13. Intense interest in the 


performance 


performance had been awakened and a 
considerable number of musical celebrities, 
critics, conductors and opera. directors 


witnessed this first operatic venture of the 
great pianist. the work 
must be considered rather problematic. 
Busoni has termed his work a “musical- 
fantastic comedy” and the fantastic ele- 
ment certainly predominates in the plot. 
The libretto adheres to one of the famous 
tales of FE. T. A. Hoffmann, that strange 
Berlin author who, although of an epoch 
almost hundred to-day 
interest of connois- 


The success of 


one years 


literary 


past, 
arouses the 
seurs more than ever. 

The scene is laid in 
and the 


3erlin, about 1820, 
animated 
scene in the ‘“Zelten,’ where formerly, as 
at the present day, the sturdy 
ilies were wont to partake of their after- 
coffee to the 
When the 

Rossini’s “Hebrew March” from his opera 
of “Moses.” The 
is on the scene with his pretty daughter, 
Albertine. 

tance of a 


action begins with an 


Jerlin fam- 


noon accompaniment of a 


band. curtain rises we _ hear 


rich banker Voswinkel 
l”oswinkel makes the acquain- 


young painter, who takes ad- 


the opportunity to 
the charming daughter. The young people 
are forthwith attracted to each other and 
very quickly their sympathies develop into 
love. 

But there are two other suitors for the 
girl’s hand. One, a privy secretary of the 
chancery, Thusmann, who is very much 
impressed with the importance of his title, 
is favored by the girl’s father, and the 
third suitor is a young Jew recently 
knighted, the comic figure of the piece. 
_Each of the three has his protector. The 
painter, Lehsen, has the goldsmith, Leon- 
hard; the secretary has the banker him- 
self, and the young Jew has the old Jew, 
Manasse. Leonhard, in a fastastic man- 
ner, symbolizes the element of gocd and 
Manasse that of evil, the two intriguing 
with the aid of supernatural powers, to at- 
tain a successful issue for their respective 
protégé. It is finally arranged to have the 
suitors draw lots for the hand of the 
bride, as in the scene in Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice’—the three boxes 
with the separate inscriptions also being 
utilized here. The young painter is vic- 
torious and is awarded the hand of the 
bride. 

This rough outline of the plot cannot 
give an idea of the delightfully humorous 
and fantastic moments in which the lib- 
retto abounds. Of especial significance as 
indicating the atmosphere of the book is 
the motto with which Busoni introduces 
his libretto. He cites the following words 
from Tieck’s “Puss in Boots”: 


vantage of approach 


‘If this is to cal! forth your pleasure, you 
must set aside all the former education 
which you may have had and try to hecome 
once more a child in the real sense of the 
term, so that you may be entertained and 
delighted as a child.” 


The music reveals Busoni’s faculties at 
their best. It is full of vivacity, abounds 
in rhythmical energy and individual charm 
of invention. It is unlike anything ever 
heard on the operatic stage. No trace of 
Wagener is evident, although as regards 
the style, Mozart’s comic operas and Ver- 
di’s “Falstaff” seem to bear a strong rela- 
tionship. Though imbued with modern 
spirit and ideas in every measure Busoni’s 
music, nevertheless, ever remains lucidly 
plastic and thoroughly intelligible and de- 
void of all the exaggerations all too fre- 
quently indulged in by our modern mu- 
sical experts. It is masterly in every fea- 
ture; in its wonderfully colored harmonic 
effects, in the consummate skill shown in 
the treatment of the orchestra, in its 
adaptability to all. the various moods and 
in its lack of all cheap sentimentality. 

The performance was surprisingly excel- 
lent, pre-eminently regarding the vocal in- 
terpretation. Four eminent singers joined 
in giving adequate interpretations of ex- 
traordinarily difficult réles. Herr Lohfing, 
who sang Manasse, was particularly con- 
spicuous by his demoniacal impersonation 
and his powerful, vocal expressiveness. 
Birrenkoven, as 7/iusmann, was a unique 


character and his vocal work was mag- 
nificent. Baron Bensch, the comic figure 
of the plot, was most amusingly imper- 
sonated by Herr Lichtenstein. Herren 
von Scheidt, Marack and Wiedemann all 
excelled in their respective parts. The 
sole female role was entrusted to Frau 
Puritz-Schumann, who gave a_ touching 
and charming representation of Albertine. 

The opera was conducted by Kapell- 
meister Gustav Brecher, who did all that 
was possible to bring out the exquisite 
features of this most difficult score. The 
orchestra, though correct, did not meet 
all demands. It was somewhat lacking in 
tonal beauty, flexibility and finesse. 

In conclusion it may be said that those 
who have been in touch with Busoni’s per- 
sonality and his former compositions were 
immensely interested in this extraordinary 
achievement. But the public at large 
hardly knew how to accept so strange and 
unaccustomed a production. Enthusiastic 
applause was perceptibly interspersed with 
signs of disapproval. But before giving a 
definite opinion it will be well to await 
repetitions of the opera, which has al- 
ready been accepted for production at 
Mannheim and Cologne. 


GISELA WEBER’S TOUR 


New York Violinist Cordially Received 
in Western Recitals 








Gisela Weber 


Gisela Weber, the New York violinist, 
has recently returned from a Western tour 
on which she was eminently successful in 
a number of appearances both in concert 
and in recital. In Denver, Col., on the 
evening of April 3, she was heard as solo- 
ist of the Apollo Club and on this occa 
sion played Corelli's “La Folia,” creating 
extraordinary enthusiasm therewith and be- 
ing compelled to add as an encore the 
familiar Godard Berceuse from “Jocelyn.” 
Her other numbers were Cesar Cui’s “Ori- 
entale,” a “German Dance” by Mozart, the 
3ach Air on the G String and the Air and 
Gavotte from the Vieuxtemps Suite, op. 
43. One of the novelties was a Berceuse 
by Lola Carrier Worrell, of Denver, who 
assisted at the piano. Her playing was 
in her best style, and the press of the 
city waxed enthusiastic about her art. 

In Colorado Springs she gave a recital 
before the Musical Club there, presenting 
the Bach A Minor Concerto, two move- 
ments from Godard’s “Concerto Roman- 
tique” and several shorter numbers. Here, 
likewise, was she received with enthusiastic 
applause and was acclaimed one of the 
best artists who has visited there in many 
seasons. 

Painter of Mr. Kriens’s Portrait 

In the last issue of MusicaL AMERICA, 
the name of Colin Campbell Cooper, as 
the painter of the portrait of Christiaan 
Kriens, a reproduction of which was used, 
was inadvertently omitted. 
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CHICAGO MALE CHORUS IN CONCERT 





Mendelssohn Club Offers a Program of Worth—Nina Dimitrieff the 
Soloist—Anton Foerster’s Piano Recital and Other Important 


Events of the Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, April 28, 1912, 

T the season’s final concert of the Chi- 
cago Mendelssohn Club’s male chorus 

on Thursday evening in Orchestra Hall, 
Director Harrison N. Wild offered a pro- 
xram_ of variety with some occasional 
thrills thrown in by way of good measure. 
Worthy of special notice were the massive 


“Spirit of Beauty,” of Horatio Parker; the 
graceful “May Night,” by Franz Bel- 


linger ; the distinctively colored “Lucifer in 
Starlight,” Granville Bantock, and James 
H. Rogers’s “Bedouin Song,” which is cer- 
tainly a splendid piece of writing. The 
Mendelssohn singers can boast of an un- 
usual claim to notice in their entirely ade- 
quate tenor section, but the basses might 
with profit strive for more resonance and 


less gruffness. 

The soloist was Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, 
and she looked charming and sang charm- 
ingly. Somewhat diffident at the outset, 
she warmed up as her audience responded, 


and in Tschaikowsky’s “Song of the Gypsy 
Maid” and in Gretchaninoff’s “The Siren” 
was at her best, with a voice of pure 
quality and a winning manner. Incidental 
solos were sung by Sanger B. Steel, Fen- 
wick C. Atweill, Charles F. Champlin, 
Frank Barnard and Elmer J. Crabbs, and 
the accompaniments were supplied by Cal- 
vin F. Lampert and Arthur Dunham. 

An important piano recital was that of 
Anton Foerster on Tuesday evening of 
last week in the Ziegfeld, the audience 
numbering many musical notables and a 
generous sprinkling of those interested in 
the doings of the Chicago Musical College, 
where Mr. Foerster is in charge of the 
piano department. The program was well 
constructed and selected, opening with the 
Beethoven C Major Sonata, followed by a 
Chopin group made up of the less hack- 


neyed numbers of the great piano poet. 
The Polonaise Fantasie, op. 61; the Noc- 
turne, op. 15, No. 1, and the Berceuse 


op. 57, were read with imaginative insight. 
A new Prelude in D Minor by Felix Bo- 
rowski was the best received of the even- 
ing’s offerings and was played twice over. 
It is a grateful piece of writing and con- 
tains much original thought, consistently 
and effectively presented. 

Of Mr. Foerster’s work it must be said 
that he is essentially a conscientious and 
serious artist, not given so much to dis- 
plays of virtuositv as to the qualities which 
make bim supremely fitted for the guidance 


of those who would sincerely strive for 
musicianship as well as virtuosity. 


Edna Gunnar Peterson and Marion Green in 
Concert 


A concert under the Fleanor Fisher di- 
rection on Sunday afternoon at the Illinois 
Theater presented a program of piano 
numbers by Edna Gunnar Peterson, besides 
a group of songs by Lulu Jones Downing, 
sung by Marion Green, with the composer 
at the piano, and a reading of the “Pipes 
of Pan,” by Grace Hickox, with accom- 
panying music also by Mrs. Downing. 

In her piano numbers Miss Peterson 
showed her ability to hold the attention 
of her audience even through the vicissi- 
tudes of an _ ultra-Debussyesque encore 
after her final group. Her opening, G 
Minor, Brahms Rhapsodie, was a poetic 
offering, and the Rachmaninoff Prelude in 
G Minor in the middle group reached 
heights of sturdy passion. Especially in- 
teresting were the novelties by Andreae, 
the Praeludium and Fugue, the Sibelius 
“Valse Triste” and Englishman Ashton’s 
“Tdylle,” all of them exhibiting a splendid 
command of resources both in conception 
and technic. 

The songs of Mrs. Downing profited by 
the excellent vocal -equipment of Mr. 
Green, whose baritone is one of sonorous 
quality. The final song, “June,” sung twice 
over, was of most interest through a rhyth- 
mic resourcefulness manifest in the accom- 
paniment. 

Still another’ Sunday afternoon concert 
was that at Orchestra Hall for the benefit 
of the Deaconess Hospital, which was 
participated in by Dr. Louis Falk, organist ; 
Gertrude Consuela Pates, violinist; Johann 
Berthelsen, baritone; Paul Stoye, pianist; 
Elsa Kressmann, soprano, and a chorus 
directed by J. A. Michel. 

For three important festivals in connec- 
tion with the present tour of the Thomas 
Orchestra, Manager Wessels has engaged 
Marion Green in the following roles: 
High Priest in “Samson and Delilah” at 
the Ann Arbor Festival; Norman in 
Bruch’s “The Cross of Fire” at the Colum- 
bus, O., Festival, and Valentine in a per- 
formance of “Faust” at Cedar Falls, la. 
Mr. Green has also been extremely suc- 
cessful in his Elijah, with three appear- 


ances booked in the near future at Rock - 


Island and Elgin, Ill., and Decorah, Ia. 
He will sing in “The Creation” at Grand 
Island, Neb., and Kankakee, IIl., and will 
appear in “The Golden Legend” when it 
is sung by the Musurgia Society in Chi- 
cago. All in all, Mr. Green has some 
thirty-five dates yet to fill during the re- 
mainder of the Spring season. 

Two recitals were given on Monday and 
Tuesday of last week by Arthur Frazer, 


one in the Normal School at Milwaukee 
and the other before the Schumann Club 
of Janesville. In the latter Mr. Frazer was 
assisted by Hazel Huntley, contralto, in a 
Brahms group, and in two songs by Will- 
iam Lester, her accompanist for the even- 
ing. Mr. Frazer’s program included the 
F Sharp Etude of Arensky, two Liszt 
transcriptions and groups by Beethoven, 
Schumann and Chopin, including the Bal- 
lade in G Minor. is work was well re- 
ceived on both occasions. 

Even the players of plectral instruments 
are making a concerted fight for musical 
recognition, and undoubtedly there will be 
an association of players of percussion in- 
struments next, and who knows but drum 
symphonies will be a matter of the near 
future? On Tuesday of last week the 
eleventh (mind you!) annual concert of 
the American Guild of Banjoists, Mando- 
linists and Guitarists was negotiated in the 
sacred precincts of Orchestra Hall, pre- 
senting composers all their own, besides 
some of the left-overs from the last genera- 
tion. There were La Scala (known best 
as an opera house), Munier, Eno, Place, 
Giuliani, Lee, Lansing, and of course Suppe 
and Thomas. Anyway, they made a big 
noise about it and seem determined to have 
themselves taken seriously, and no doubt 
they deserve it. Folks who have but little 
energy to waste might as well twang a 
banjoette as try to sing in twelve lessons. 

This week is announced as the last of 
the short season of the Aborn Opera forces 
in MecVicker’s Theater, and it will be taken 
up with nine performances of Puccini’s 
“Tosca” in English, 


Pupils’ Recitals in Many Halls 


The season of pupils’ recitals is upon us 
and continues with unabated vigor. On 
Wednesday evening of last week, in Kim- 
ball recital hall, a program of varied in- 
terest was put forth by the advanced pupils 
of Frank Van Dusen and Mrs. Karmena 
Joplin, both of the faculty of the American 
Conservatory of Music, consisting of organ 
and piano numbers, including the movement 
from Widor’s Fourth Symphony, by Earl 
Blades, the Chopin Ballade in A Flat, by 
Harold Bennett, besides a number of songs 
with American composers generously and 
commendably represented. 


On Thursday evening was the first of 
three splendid programs announced by 
Mabel Webster Osmer, of the Sherwood 
Music School, made up entirely of classic 


selections, if perchance Henselt’s Rhapsody 
in F Minor may be included in such a cate- 
Florence Manning closed the recital 


gory. 

with a Concert Etude, by Rheinberger, 
which was well received. 

A program of concerto movements, 


given Saturday afternoon by pupils of Allen 
Spencer, included the first movement of the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in G Minor by 
Josephine French; the first movement of 
the Arensky Concerto in F Minor, by Miss 
Caspari, and the whole of the Tschaikow- 
sky B Flat Minor, divided between the 
Misses Goldschmith and Hurlbut. 

Another Saturday afternoon recital was 


that of the Cosmopolitan School, bringing 
forward pupils of Mrs. Ward and Miss 
Scott, of the piano department, and Mrs. 
Butler and Miss Hopkins, of the vocal de- 
partment. The nicely arranged program, 
noteworthy also on account of its reason- 
able brevity, was well received. 

A dramatic recital on Monday evening in 
Kimball Hall was preceded by violin selec- 
tions by Jessie Wilkins and J. Moody Daw- 
son and songs. by Arvid Johnson and Mil- 
dred Briggs, alli,pupils of the American 
Conservatory. THe farce presented by the 
dramatic students of Adelaide Barsaloux 
was delightfully ‘diverting. 
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ATLANTA PAYS $100,000 
FOR ITS OPERA WEEK 


Metropolitan Artists Return to New 
York with Stories of Enthusiasm 
and Hospitality Shown Them 


Members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company who took part in Atlanta’s big 
week of opera which closed last Saturday 
returned to New York on Sunday and 
Monday, and judging from their comments 
they enjoyed the’ week in that Southern 
city as well as the opera-goers enjoyed the 
performances. The enthusiasm and _ hos- 
pitality shown were wonderful, they said. 

“It looks, in the future, as. though thos 
who want to hear the Metropolitan sing 
ers would have to come either to Ne 
York or Atlanta,” said Otto H. Kahn, on 
of the Metropolitan directors, who accom 
panied the artists to Atlanta. 

Whether this remark was made merely 
in a complimentary spirit or can be taken 
to mean that the. Metropolitan will visit 
no other cities except Atlanta next year 
after the regular season is a question. 

It is reported unofficially that Atlanta’s 
big week of opera cost that city in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. 











Three Artists Give Concert at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York 


At a concert at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on April 25, there appeared Char 
lotte Lund, the dramatic soprano, and Alois 
Trnka, violinist. A most enthusiastic re- 
ception was given to Mme. Lund for the 
purity of her tones and the intense fire of 
her dramatic delivery in the aria, “Pleurez 
Mes Yeux,” from Massenet’s “Le Cid.” 

Later the soprano was welcomed back to 
the platform for her presentation of fou 
songs in French, “J’ai Pleuré en Réve’ 
by Htie, Debussy’s “Paysages_ Belges,” 
Massenet’s “Ah! Si les fleurs avaient des 
yeux” and “Toujours a toi,” by Tschai- 
kowsky. These chansons were sung with 
such clear enunciation and so much tonal 
beauty that the singer could not satisfy 
the desires of the audience except by the 
addition of an encore. The recital was 
given by Leo Tecktonius. 
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